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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEs RTS” 
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Ch Independent, 


A PRAYER. 


—_—— 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





LorD, thou hast promised. Lo! I give Thee 
back 


Thine own great Word. Keepit, I summon Thee. 
Keep it as God can, not as men do. See, 
Great God! who art to us the awful Truth 


Whereby we live, and move, and know the 
true— 


I ask thee to be true unto Thyself. 


There is a soul that ‘“‘ has not sinned unto 
The death,” I pray for it. To such as seek 
For such an one, O Power invisible ! 

O Mystery and Mercy! Thou hast said 
Thou harkenest. I dare remind Thee, God. 
I dare appeal unto Thine honor. Hear! 
Fulfill Thy pledge to me. 


God, God! Great God! 
I pour my soul out, dash it down awaste 
Like water, as I would my life, to save 
This other one. I light my words with fire 
Like fagots scorching all my shrinking heart 
So would I walk in fire with these my feet 
Of flesh, if that could melt this frozen heart 
I pray for. 
Thou who listenest! Dumb God! 


Had I Thy dreadful power to turn the souls 
Of men as they were rivers in Thy hand, 
Then would I have this noble one. I would 
Not lose its loyalty. I tell Thee, Lord, 
If I had made it, then it sure should lo~- 
And honor me. 

Hearken to me! Oh, save 


Give me mine answer! Save! 
Great God, 
Isummon Thee! I summon Thee ! 


. 


Father, 
Iam Thy child. If I have asked too much, 
Or asked or longed amiss in any wise, 
Or read awry Thy Word mysterious, 
Or made one cry unworthy of a child, 
I pray Thee to deny me all I ask 
Unto my asking, and rebuke me so. 
And if you savest, Lord, dear Lord, dear Lord, 
Then let it be because some worthier 
Than I did pray. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 








AUTHOR’S SUPPRESSIONS AND 
CORRECTIONS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


How far authors have a right to alter 
what they have published, and how far 
their readers are bound to accept their 
alterations, are questions which have never 
been settled. An author is wise in wishing 
to be represented at his best; and if his 
readers are equally wise, they will not 
wish him to be otherwise represented. We 
are stopped here, however, by another 
question, and that is: Who is to be the judge 
of an author’s work—of what is best in his 
work and which is his best work? Is the 
judgment of an author likely to be better 
than the judgment of his readers; and, if 
so, why? He certainly labors under one 
disadvantage from which they are free— 
self-love—the feeling which leads him to 
think well of what he has done, and to 
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prefer one work to another, not always be- 
cause it is really the best (though he per- 
suades himself that such is the case), but 
because it is more interesting to him than 
another, because it cost him more trouble, 
and because it contains more of himself. 
He is circumscribed by his personality—a 
precious possession, no doubt; but, happily, 
not one within which his readers are 
obliged to confine themselves. Where 
there is a difference between the two (and 
there is frequently a great difference be- 
tween them), I generally side with the lat- 
ter, knowing, as I do, that they are sus- 
tained by the history of literature, which 
seldom confirms the individual preferences 
of authors, even the most illustrious. At 
any rate, it has not confirmed Petrarch’s 
preference of his Latin epic to his sonnets; 
nor Milton’s preference of ‘‘ Paradise Re- 
gained” to ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Neither has 
it confirmed Mr. Tennyson in the notion 
that ‘‘Maud” is a great poem. 

The mention of Mr. Tennyson reminds 
me that I never dare to quote anything that 
he has written without having his volumes 
before me; nor am I at all certain then that 
I quote it as it was written, or asit is in the 
latest edition. He has rewritten his works 
so many timesover that he is, indeed, acare- 
ful reader who can say positively: ‘‘ This is 
the final reading.” He has interpolated six- 
teen lines at the beginning of the first book 
of ‘‘ The Princess” (which is good enough 
for me as it stands in the original edition of 
1847), as well as the lyrics at the close of 
the different books. I can forgive the in- 
terpolation of those exquisite lyrics, though 
they break the continuity of the narrative; 
but I cannot forgive the finicking spirit 
which must needs rewrite two of the best 
of them: 

“Thy voice is heard through rolling drums,” 
and 
“Home they brought her warrior dead,” 


and spoil them utterly. Read the first four 
lines of the first, and then read, if you can, 
what Mr. Tennyson seems to prefer to them 
now: 
“Thy voice is heard through rolling drums, 
ThatDbeat to battle where he stands; 


Thy face across his fancy comes 
And gives the battle to his hands.” 


“ Lady, let the rolling drums 
Beat to battle where thy warrior stands; 
Now thy face across his fancy comes 
And gives the battle to his hands.” 


An author has the right to revise and 
correct a work with which he has grown 
dissatisfied; but he has no right, I think, 
to rewrite it until its original character is 
changed. He has no right, in a word, to 
impose upon his readers by making them 
think that he was cleverer than he was 
when he first published the work in ques- 
tion. He should stand by what he has 
written, or put it away from him forever. 
I know it is difficult sometimes to suppress 
a book, as Southey found when he sought 
to suppress his ‘‘ Wat Tyler,” and Shelley 
his ‘‘ Queen Mab”; but I believe that many 
more books than are suppressed might be 
suppressed if their writers were in earnest 
about it. Mr. Tennyson suppressed his 
** Lover's Tale” for about forty years, and 
might have suppressed it altogether, if he 
had chosen ta,purchase the sole remaining 
copy of it which was sold two or three 
years since in a collection of ‘‘Tenny- 
soniana.” I may be mistaken; but I don’t 
think he was averse from letting the world 
know how clever he was when he wrote it. 
Modesty was never one of his foibles. 
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Mr. Longfellow is the opposite of Mr. 
Tennyson in all that concerns his poetry. 
He may not be satisfied with it; but he 
leaves it as itis. When I turn to a favorite 
poem of his, I know that it will read just 
as it did twenty or thirty years ago. I shall 
not find beauties in place of faults, nor 
faults in place of beauties. I shall find the 
old poem in its old integrity. I shall not 
find, for example, such minute verbal 
changes as I find in the poetry of Mr. Bry- 
ant, who was never fully satisfied with his 
work. If Mr. Longfellow had written the 
lines ‘‘To a Waterfowl,” he would not 
have altered the third line of the second 
stanza of that stately poem, which ran at 
first : 

“ As darkly painted on the crimson sky,” 
but which now runs 
“ As darkly seen against the crimson sky.” 


The student of the future will have a 
comparatively easy task in tracing out 
chronologically the literary qualities of Mr. 
Longfellow’s work, which will* be clearer 
to him at the start than the literary qual- 
ities of Mr. Tennyson’s work, or the liter- 
ary qualities of Wordsworth’s work, the 
the chronology of which will be a perplex- 
ing puzzle to him. He will find Mr. Long- 
fellow’s early poems in ‘‘The Voices of 
the Night”; but he will not find all of 
them there, for when the poet sat down to 
make that collection with his juvenilia 
before him, he concluded to omit a dozen 
of their number. With one exception, they 
were written before he was nineteen, while 
he was at Bowdoin Oollege, when he had 
for a fellow-student the world’s master of 
romantic prose fiction, Hawthorne. They 
saw the lightin the pages of The United 
States Literary Gaeette, a little quarto jour- 
nal, which was published every fortnight, 
I believe, at Boston, and to which the poets 
of the day €ontributed. Such a journal 
would attract no attention now, nor doI 
suppose it attracted much then; but, in- 
different as it was, it was the best that the 
country could produce. Mr. Longfellow’s 
contributions commenced with a piece of 
blank verse, which was entitled ‘‘ Thanks- 
giving,” and was published on November 
15th, 1824. It was followed on December 
1st by ‘‘Autumnal Nightfall,” a poem in 
rhymed stanzas, and on December 15th by 
another piece of blank verse, entitled 
‘Italian Scenery.” The year 1825 wasa 
prolific one with the young student, who 
wrote and published no less than thirteen 
poems—viz., on January 1st, ‘‘The Lunatic 
Girl,” in blank verse; on January 15th, 
“The Venetian Gondolier,” in rhymed 
stanzas; on February ist, ‘‘ Woods in 
Winter,” in rhymed stanzas; on March 
15th, ‘‘ Dirge over a Nameless Grave” and 
“A Song of Savoy,” both in rhymed 
stanzas; on April 15th, “An April Day,” 
in rhymed stanzas; on May 15th, ‘‘ The 
Indian Hunter,” in rhymed stanzas; on 
June ist, ‘‘ Hymn of the Moravian Nuns,” 
in rhymed stanzas; on July ist, ‘‘ Sunrise on 
the Hills,” in rhymed couplets; on August 
ist, ‘‘ Jeckoyva,” in rhymed stanzas; on 
August 15th, ‘‘ The Sea-Diver,” in rhymed 
stanzas; on October Ist, “‘ Autumn,” in 
blank verse; and on November 15th, ‘‘ Mus- 
ings,” in rhymed stanzas. Mr. Lonfellow’s 
contributions to The United States Lit 
Gazette closed on April ist, 1826, with four 
four-line stanzas entitled “A Song.” 

Five of these poems were reprinted in the 


“Voices of the Night,” in 1889, as the 


readers of Mr. Longfellow will remember. 
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The rest remained forgotten until two years 
ago, when they were collected and pub- 
lished in England by Mr. Richard Home 
Shepherd. I know nothing of Mr. Shep- 
herd personally, and only know-him autho- 
rially as belonging to what may be called 
the Scotidhd Yard of Literature. It is his 
business—perhaps I should say his trade— 
to recover productions which have been 
overlooked, discarded, or suppressed by 
their writers, and to reprint the same, to 
the admiration, or disgust, of their ad- 
mirers. I have before me three of his 
recent recoveries, issued in the same year, 
1878: one, a handsome volume, entitled 
‘‘The Earlier Poems of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,” containing a reprint of her first 
venture, ‘‘An Essay on Mind, with Other 
Poems,” which was published in 1826, her 
seventeenth year, and nineteen miscellane- 
ous poems originally printed with her 
translation of ‘‘ Prometheus Bound,” which 
was published seven years later;,another, 
a handsémer and thicker volume of ‘* Prose 
and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and Senti- 
mental, by Thomas Moore”; and a third, 
a little booklet of fifty-five pages, entitled 
“‘The Early Poems of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow.” The first of these excava- 
tions got Mr. Shepherd into hot water, but 
in the end put a number of shekels in his 
pocket. It was objected to by Mr. Robert 
Browning, whose chivalrous regard for the 
reputation of his dead wife extended to 
what she wrote twenty years before she be- 
came his wife; and it was severely criticised 
by the English literary journals, among 
others by the Atheneum, which called Mr. 
Shepherd hard names, greatly to his dam- 
age asan author. So at least he thought, 
for he brought a suit against the proprietors 
of that journal, and so thought a jury of his 
countrymen, which awarded him a pleasant 
little sum—if my memory serves, one 
hundred pounds sterling. Mr. Shepherd’s 
second volume was reprinted here with a 
Preface by myself, of which I will only 
say that I enjoyed writing it, in that it en- 
abled me to quote therein an extract or two 
from the earlier writings of Leigh Hunt in 
praise of Moore, with whom he was after- 
ward at sword’s points. 

Whether Mr. Shepherd’s third collection 
was well or ill received I have forgotten, if 
Iever knew. I see no reason, however, 
why it should have been ill received, for it 
contains nothing that is discreditable to 
Mr. Longfellow as a young man. I do not 
agree with Mr. Shepherd that the poems 
which Mr. Longfellow rejected are better 
than those which he includéd in the 
“Voices of the Night”; but I think they 
are worthy of preservation. They confirm 
the impression which the world has long 
since accepted from their better-known 
companions: that a new poet was manifest 
when they first appeared, and they indicate 
more positively, perhaps, than the latter 
the poets with whom he was then most in 
sympathy. These were Mr. William Cul- 
len Bryant and Mr. N. P. Willis. One has 
not to read far to detect the influence of 
the grave, meditative spirit of the first 
and the exuberant descriptive talent of the — 
last. ‘‘ Autumnal Nightfall” and “An 
April Day” repeat the graceful measure of 
Mr. Bryant’s lines ‘‘To a Waterfowl,” and 
‘‘Jeckoyva” and ‘‘The Indian Hunter” 
are thoroughly informed with his aborig- 
inal element, the poetic value of which he 
was the first American to perceive. There 
is a slight feeling of Moore in Mr. Longfel- 
low’s last contribution to the Literary 
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Gazette; and, as that was probably his first 
venture into the world of corresponden- 
ces—the wonderful world from which he 
brought ‘‘The Arrow and the Song”—I 
will take leave of him and of his usher, 
Mr, Shepherd, by quoting it here: 


“BONG. 
“ Where, from the eye of day, 
The dark and silent river 
Pursues through tangled woods a way 
O’er which the tal) trees quiver ; 


“ The silver mist that breaks 
From out that woodland cover 
Betrays the hidden path it takes 
And hangs the current over! 


** Bo oft the thoughts that burst 
From hidden springs of feeling, 
Like silent streams, unseen at first, 
From our coid hearts are stealing ; 


“ But soon the clouds that veil 
The eye of Love, when glowing, 
Betray the long unwhispered tale 
Of thoughts in darkness flowing |" 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


I. 








BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE. 


Ir has been my endeavor to show that 
the spirit of the Constitution speaks for it- 
self, and proclaims itself Christian in all 
that it implies and presupposes. It pre- 
supposes an existing civilization, which it 
designs to secure and to perpetuate to the 
American people; just as it presupposes 
that this people speaks the English lan- 
guage and inherits the free institutions of 
the Mother Country. The date by the year 
of our Lord is evidence of the Christian 
civilization which the instrument presup- 
poses in every part; and one whole cen- 
tury, thank God, has sealed and counter- 
signed it with such tokens as no sophistry 
can ‘hereafter explain away. ‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” When we see 
apples, no need to label the tree. Let usnote 
some characteristic fruits of our National 
Constitution, and let us observe that a 
hundred years of consistent legislation 
upon Christian principles becomes of itself 
part and parcel of the Constitution which 
such legislation interprets. Our courts act 
on this principle every day. If a lawyer 
can show, by judgments and rulings of 
competent courts, that the uniform inter- 
pretation of a law has decided its intent 
and its true meaning, the law is accepted 
accordingly; and these successive testi- 
monies become bound up with the law 
itself, so that no judge can disregard them 
or venture to interpret the law in defiance 
of this torrent of evidence. 

In our complex national system a new 
element of interpretation comes in, when 
we reflect that every individual state has 
adopted this National Constitution,and that 
state laws have coincided fora hundred 
years with national legislation in defining 
the Christian character of ou~ fundamental 
law. Evenif Utah should be introduced 
into the Union with a polygamous code, it 
is too late to alter the historic character of 
the Constitution. Such a novelty would, 
indeed, argue the decay of the Constitution; 
but the future historian of our “decline 
and fall” would be forced to recognize the 
fact that fora hundred years no national 
constitution in the world had more mani- 
festly implied the Christian morality as the 
base of all its provisions, the constitutions 
and laws of the several states which ac- 
cepted it confirming and establishing this 
truth beyond all controversy. 

And the common law, which so manifest- 
ly underlies the whole instrument, crops 
out in terms in the seventh amendment, 
where it is twice expressly named, and 
where “ the rules of common law” are the 
presupposed right of the citizen, whose in- 
terest therein this article protects. Now, 
though no religious establishment or sect 
is bound up with the common law, Chris- 
tianity is, confessedly ; and more than that, 
for a free Christianity is part and parcel of 
the common law, as contrasted with the 
spirit of the civil law, which embodied the 
* despotic forms of Roman canons. Till the 
common law is subverted, the Constitution 
insured to us and to ourchildren, therefore, 
the religious freedom we have inherited, 
with the Christian civilization on which all 
freedom is based. Hence, we recognize 
the first amendment as interpreted by the 
recognition of the common law in the 
seventh, as proclaiming the free Christianity 
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of the nation, as plainly and conclusively | ity” is a term so indefinite that the Jew and | VEILED AND UNVEILED. ieee 


as need be. ‘‘ Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” That 
is all we ask, if the common law be also 
recognized, as it isin the same instrument. 
But we have more in the sixth article of the 
Constitution itself, where the sacred obli- 
gations of an oath are recognized, although 
religious tests are justly ruled out. What 
the obligations of an oath may be, let the 
common law instruct us. What the framers 
of the Constitution understood by it let 
George Washington instruct us, laying his 
hand on the Holy Bible and taking 
the oath as first President to support the 
Constitution. ‘‘The chancellor [Livings- 
ton] advanced to administer the oath,” 
says Irving, ‘‘and Mr. Otis, Secretary of 
the Senate, held up the Bible, on its crim- 
son cushion. The oath was read slowly 
and distinctly, Washington at the same 
time laying his hand on the open Bible. 
When it was concluded, he replied, solemn- 
ly: ‘I swear, so help me God.’ Mr. Otis 
would have raised the Bible to his lips; but 
he bowed down reverently and kissed it.” 
Let nobcdy remind me that a Hebrew 
might have been elected and sworn in by a 
simple affirmation. That reflects the Chris- 
tianity of our Constitution as truly as its. 
freedom. Itis the very spirit of Him who 
reversed the narrow law by which the 
Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans. 
The Constitution admits any citizen to be 
its Executive who will swear to support it 
and the common law wrapped up in it. 
Let him try to subvert that law, with the 
Christianity out of which it is framed, he 
is impeached and set aside—not for his re- 
ligion, but because he will not administer 
the laws of a Christian people as those laws 
provide that he should. For, let who will 
be the Executive, it is not Hebrew civil- 
ization, nor the civilization of Latin Europe, 
nor the civilization of the Turks which the 
Constitution forces him to preserve. It is 
the civilization of which the common law 
is the monument and the oracle; and that 
defines it as a free Christian civilization. 
And here is the wisdom and the grandeur 
of that silence of the Constitution which 
implies so much, as lending shade to the 
lights of the instrument and setting them 
forth in their rotundity and fullness. Noth- 
ing said about the common law, till it be- 
comes necessary to refer to it and recognize 
it as already existing, and not to be vio 
lated; as the great bill of rights of the 
citizen, something to be maintained as his 
sacred inheritance. Now let us observe, 
accordingly, the language of Kent, ad- 
ministering the law of the State of New 
York, under the supremacy of the National 
Constitution. In a noted case, decided in 
the Supreme Court, he says: ‘‘ Blasphemy 
against God and contumelious reproaches 
and profane ridicule of Christ or the Holy 
Scriptures, which are equally treated as 
blasphemy, are offenses punishable at common 
law, whether uttered by words or writ- 
ings.” And again, and still more to my 
purpose, just here, this great jurist goes on 
to say: ‘‘ Nor are ‘we bound by any expres- 
sions in the Constitution, as some have strange- 
ly supposed, either not to punish at all or 
to punish indiscriminately the like attacks 
upon the religion of Mohammed or of the 
Grand Lama; and for this plain reason, 
that the case assumes that we are a Christian 
people, and the morality of the country is 
deeply engrafted upon Christianity,and not 
upon the doctrines or worship of these im- 


postors.” 
That will do. It is reason, and it is law. 


Till infidelity can rail away this truth from 
the hearts and consciences of the American 
people, the Constitution will stand as a 
Christian constitution. Conversely, if this 
Constitution falls to pieces, it will be when 
the American people shall be corrupted 
into infidelity. A constitution which can 
only exist on the base of popular Chris- 
tianity must be a Christian constitution. 
And here, I think, our great jurists have 
failed to make a distinction tn terms, which 
they imply in their definitions. They give 
the infidel a handle and an opportunity 
when they seem to claim too much. It 
may seem strange that a divine and a 
Churchman should be anxious to establish 
less than great jurists have claimed for all 
Christians, in asserting that ‘‘ Christianity” 
is part of the law itself. But ‘‘ Christian- 





the Chinaman, settled among us and en- 
joying’all the benefits of the Constitution, 
can hardly be made to comprehend it. It 
isso indefinite a term in these relations 
that, as has been done in our diplomacy, it 
may be truly asserted that Christianity is 
neither established nor privileged among 

And yet, again, it is true, as has been 
judicially defined, that ‘‘ Christianity én its 
enlarged sense, as a religion revealed and 
taught in the Bible, is not unknown to our 
law.” And so Webster tells us: ‘‘ This 
general requisition of the law is independ- 
ent of a church establishment. It is not 
religion in any particular form; but relig- 
ion, religious instruction, in some form is 
held to be indispensable.” And so ‘‘the 
preservation of Christianity is one of the 
main ends of government.” 

Now, I wish Mr. Webster had written, 
rather, *‘ the preservation of Christian eivili- 
zation is one of the main ends of govern- 
ment”; for I have always been able to 
bring home to the gainsayer all these 
powerful arguments from Webster and 
other expounders of the Constitution when 
I have ventured to say: ‘‘ What they mean 
is, that not dogmatic Christianity, but Chris- 
tian civilization, as reflected in the common 
law, is part of the Constitution and the 
law of the land.” The attempt of infidels 
to deny or refute this principle on any solid 
grounds of evidence or of common sense 
must always be abortive. 

As Constitutionalists, therefore, we must 
take our stand upon Christian civilization, 
and imbue the people with the spirit of 
those who created the Constitution of the 
nation as its protection and support. For 
the framers of our Constitution were prac- 
tical men. They had inherited the great 
principles of religious liberty from the 
early colonists, and these principles were 
dearer to them than life itself. The War 
of the Revolution had emancipated them 
from foreign dominion; but the common 
law was recognized as the grand inherit- 
ance, in the spirit of which they had as- 
serted and conquered their independence. 
Hence, they steered clear of the abstrac- 
tions on which the French revolutionists 
wrecked their liberties; because they ac- 
cepted certain principles as already their 
law, and as requiring only a few articles of 
written compact to sustain and to perpetu- 
ate them. 

The generative principle of constitutions 
is the pre-existing temper, disposition, 
habit, and conscience of the peoples that 
create constitutions. The French disre- 
garded this great truth, and framed a specula- 
tive constitution ; abolishing, e. g., the Chris- 
tian Era, and introducing the fantastical 
dreams of theorists as the element of their 
law. Our fathers, with sternly practical 
ideas, took things as they found them, and 
gave us a constitution of common sense, re- 
flecting the mind, the conscience, the 
spirit, the habits, and the already under- 
stood rights of the American people. So, 
then, it has lasted and perpetuated itself 
because it had this solid base. And so, 
historically, when you describe the Ameri- 
can people of A. D. 1787-9, you have only 
to draw a fair portrait,and you have the 
spirit of their Constitution. Now take the 
constitutions and laws of the several states, 
framed under the National Constitution. 
Does anyone deny that they respect and de- 
fine a free Christian civilization? A front 
of brass, indeed, must be his who could 
support such a denial before intelligent 
men. We infer and maintain, on the con- 
trary, that a Christian civilization created 
the Constitution; and .it is, therefore, a 
Christian Constitution. 

Burrao, N. ¥. 





Some question has arisen as to the relig- 
ious affiliations of Daniel Webster, the ques- 
tion being whether he was a Unitarian or a 
Trinitarian. We see several authorities quoted, 
on both sides, in the Evansville (Ind.) Journal. 
It is difficult to see how those on either side 
can be very anxious to prove his adhesion to 
it; but, as we understand, he was not much 
of a partisan in that conflict. He joined the 
Brattle-street Church, Boston,*as a Trinitari- 
an, we believe, and when that church be- 
came Unitarian, for social rather than religious 
reasons, he did not withdraw from it, although 
his faith was substantially conservative and 
his ermpethy and fellowship comprehensive. 
We judge he cared very little about the 
subject. 





BY MRS. A. 0. KENDRICE. 


O WoOrNDERFUL beauty of Spring-time ! 
What marvel of marvels has leapt into birth! 
Sweet glimpse of the heaven let down to 
the earth! - 
O vision supernal of beauty eternal ! 
O earth in an eclipse! 
For Heaven’s apocalypse 
Is this marvelous marvel of Spring-time. 


If these are but the dimméd shadows 
Prefiguring the eternal meadows ; 
If these are tricklings from the fountains 
That flow down beatific mountains ; 
If all this light is faint and pale 
To that within the radiant vale ; 
When, over our enlargéd souls 
That wondrous wave of rapture rolle 
From Him whose rhythmic universe 
Is but the music to the verse, 
Who of the beautiful is soul, 
Who is the center and the whole— 
If all we see is but the dim, 
The trembling, faint refiex of Him, 
How hardly shall we bear the sight 
Of One who is Unclouded Light! 
RocuestTeEr, N. Y. 
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A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASEH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








Pernaps, my INDEPENDENT, I should be 
deeply grateful to you for printing my 
letter at all, even though, after printing it, 
you pour “‘ soothing syrup” of as question- 
able a quality as Mrs. Winslow’s (to my 
mind) upon it through an editorial. Surely, 
you have an omnipotent right to your own 
opinion in your own columns. I shall not 
quarrel with it, even when you questionably 
say: ‘‘ There may. be truth in the state- 
ments which she quotes; but they will have 
to be more specifically made before they 
are accepted as doing him serious damage.” 
Nothing could have been more specific than 
the charges in that letter, printed in the 
Springfield Republican, from which I had 
space but for a small quotation. Sure of 
factsI hold in reserve, I can smile when 
any fact I offer you attempt to brush away 
as you would an exasperating but ex- 
tinguishable fly. I am a lady, and will 
not descend to the scrambles of men. 
No force less than my conscience and 
my love for my country could make 
me write of public men, even in the modi- 
fied sense in which I now present them to 
the people. Were my inclination differ- 
ent, I could pluck Mr. Bisine’s record till 
he would not have one political feather left 
to wave triumphantly in the crest of ‘‘ the 
plumed knight.” 

I make but one issue with you, InpE- 
PENDENT. In defending Mr. Blaine’s fa- 
cility for making money out of Govern- 
ment contracts during the war, you re- 
mark: ‘‘He may have made money in 
those days, in some of those ways ; but that 
is not necessarily a discredit tohim.” Then 
you add: “A. T. Stewart made twenty- 
five millions during the war, largely out of 
Government contracts, and no one thinks 
this firm acted wrong or unwisely.” 

A. T. Stewart, from the beginning to the 
end of his career, was a man of business. 
He never set himself up as a patriot. He 
never assumed to bea statesman. He never 
waved the baton of a “ Stalwart” in the 
face of the Administration. He never shed 
crocodile tears over the Negro. He never 
threatened slaughter and destruction to 
the inextinguiskable rebel. From first to 
last, he was content to seem what he was— 
a man with monstrous faculty for making 
money by trade. When Grant wished him 
to be the Secretary of the Treasury, he 
wanted the honor; but his connection with 
commerce and finances were such the peo- 
ple rebelled, and for once Grant succumbed 
to the will of the people, and the canny mil- 
lionaire, to his great personal credit, with- 
drew. If few loved him, no one despised 
him. True to the law of his life, he never 
masqueraded in a skin not his own; but 
died, as he lived, the king of money-getting 
Scotchmen. 

Had he been a politician, who from the 
first used his political power as a lever to 
lift himself to fortune; had he come to 
Washington in the war, and useda pal in 
the Warand Navy Department to obtain 
him fat contracts; had he used his political 
office and power to control vast corpora- 
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tions in his own moneyed interests, instead 
of building them up through the legitimate 
channels of trade, he would have been — 
somebody else, not A: T. Stewart. Save in 
success, attained by widely different means 
and modes, there is no parallel between 
the two men. 

My good friends, do you know in con- 
gressional parlance what a “rider” is? It 
is one of the myriad irrelevant, question- 
able desires of men which are tacked upon 
appropriation and other bills to which they 
do not belong, but which bear them, as 


dead weights often, past a triumphant 
vote. 
The country would be astonished could 


it know how many men ride up to office, 
to emolument, to honor on a “ rider.” 
This is most astonishingly true during the 
closing hours of Congress, when riders for 
money, for place, for persons are tacked on 
bills of national importance, which shade 
and almost nullify them, yet by and 
through which they are made laws. More 
than one man holds high place to-day who 
was put in it by a Congress that never 
knew scarcely that it voted for him at all. 
This in individual cases may embody no 
harm; but in the aggregate it is the fruitful 
source of immeasurable mischief and dis- 
honesty. To such an extent had the cupid- 
ity of this false legislation been carried 
that a three months’ debate in the extra 
session of Congress was made necessary. 
All Republicans (Blaine among them) 
fought against “riders” on appropriation 
bills as an improper and unlawful form of 
legislation. 

Last week, when the Marshals Bill was 
before the House, all Republicans took the 
same position. The Senate Republicans 
held a caucus on the same subject, and 
unanimously concluded to oppose every 
“rider” which the Democrats should fas- 
ten on the Marshals Bill. Senator Blaine 
was too busy, probably, at the Blaine Presi. 
dential Headquarters to attend this caucus. 
Thus, to the utter amazement of his breth- 
ren, when the bill came up, he leaped into 
the arena with an amendment, in the shape 
a rider, providing that the employés of the 
Government Printing-office should receive 
full pay on all holidays. ‘‘ James” at pres- 
ent is ina mood of mind most “ magnet- 
ic” to all persons who have anything to do 
with prioting, and, in his zeal to advance 
their interests, he forgot all about his own 
war-whoop against ‘‘riders” last spring, 
and was blissfully oblivious of the pres- 
ent irate condition of the minds of 
his brethren on the same subject. His 
amendment was well enough in itself, 
but anything but well asan appendage to 
the Marshals Bill. The Republican sen- 
ators listened with astonishment as 
** James” leaped forth, with his fist tightly 
doubled. Thisis a matter of temperament, 
no doubt, that he expends an enormous 
amount of superfluous energy on the most 
trifling subjects. It is a matter of interest 
to the printers, certainly, that they do not 
lose an extra dollar; but when the rich Mr. 
Blaine grows frantic over the printers’ dol- 
lar, one at least may smile. The Repub- 
lican senators tried to quell the impetuosity 
of their comrade; but, as usual, he was not 
to be quelled. So excellent an opportunity 
to show off James G. Blaine was not to be 
lost, if he did go back upon all the 
‘“‘riders” that he denounced last spring. 
The Democratic side of the Senate smiled 
blandly, especially when lance and spear 
flashed between Blaine and Carpenter and 
Edmunds. The contest between these 
three was positively personal. Dawes, 
Davis, and Ferry spoke simply for rule and 
priciple; but the gall of personal bitter- 
ness dripped between the cthers. Senator 
Carpenter in debate has one immense ad- 
vantage. He nevershows anger. His voice 
has the soothing ring of silver; and Time, 
in tinting his hair, has touched his face 
With a softness half sad and wholly appeal- 
ing. Nothing could be clearer than his 
Perceptions, or finer than his distinctions, 
or keener than his utterances; but all are 
spoken with a happy grace that steals their 
sting. When Carpenter got the best of the 
argument, Blaine got ‘‘ mad,” and appeared 
exactly like a spoiled child, who had been 
humored till he would not be denied any- 
thing he wanted. He could not have 
made a more remarkable exhibition of 


his lack of judgment, his obstinacy, and 








his temper. Davis, of Virginia, accused 
him of having gone back on his Republic- 
an position, which enraged him still more; 
and he went on with a harangue, in which 
he contradicted nearly everything he had 
defended in the debates of the extra ses- 
sion. He used the arguments he then 
combatted in the Democrats. These wor- 
thies now sat in amazement, listening to 
the man who, as the champion “‘ stalwart,” 
fought them so vigorously last spring, now 
as vigorously defending their own position. 
They were wise enough to remain silent, 
and to leave the Republican senators to 
fight it out. The quality that seems a gen- 
tle carelessness in Carpenter, in Edmunds 
rises to the dignity of superb indifference. 
He, like Carpenter, rarely, if ever, shows 
anger; but he often manifests a cool men- 
tal disdain which to an antagonist is sim- 
ply maddening. The disdain itself might 
be borne were it not made tenfold more 
penetrating by a mental acumen which 
surpasses that of any other senator. The 
emotionless yet absolute force of the 
utterance of the words given below is not 
even suggested by the words themselves 
in print: 

‘‘Mr. Edmunds said the Senator from 
Maine was, as usual, immensely mistaken 
in imputing to him what he did about try- 
ing to legislate on appropriation bills under 
the rules as they stand now. That Senator 
had thought fit on a former occasion, when 
something that he was very much in favor 
of did not happen to meet the views of the 
Senate, to say something, as if the business 
of the Senate was to try his [Mr. Ed- 
munds’s] consistency. He would have his 
friend from Maine to spend all the time he 
chose in asseiling him. It would do no 
particular harm or good to the country. 
Of course, it would injure him [Mr. Ed- 
munds] to a certain extent; but he would 
try and bear it as one of those unseen 
blessings that come round in that form. 
meg As tothe clause referred to 

y the Senator from Maine, it was in the 
text of the bill. Amendments only had 
thus far been acted on. It was impossible 
for him [Edmunds] to have opposed the 
provision in the text. When the time 
came to vote on that, it would be proper 
for anyone to call attention to it.” 

The man who spoke them stood perfectly 
motionless, not moving an arm, not lifting 
afinger. His voice, not elevated, penetrated 
to the remotest recess of the chamber; and 
when through, he sat down as coolly as 
if he had just said ‘‘Good-morning” to a 
friend. The man who, answered him was 
highly incensed. Sitting just behind Mr. 
Edmunds, he leaned toward him with ex- 
tended arm and menacing finger. His 
utterance was so rapid it became thick. His 
whole aspect was that of a man in a passion. 
This is being ‘‘ magnetic,” I suppose. Mr. 
Edmunds, you know, is not magnetic. Both 
presidential candidates, as men they are 
not only contrasting but antagonistic types. 
Both men, at superficial glance, look years 
older than they are. At first sight they ap- 
pear decidedly elderly; but, looking longer, 
you see signs and tokens of late-lingering 
youth. Mr. Blaine is of imposing hight 
and burly in form. His hair is nearly 
white and thin on the top, and his beard is 
not heavy. He has a fair but not imposing 
head. Large at the base, it does not tower 
into a dome of thought, and his per- 
ceptive and emotional faculties over- 
power those of reason. His eyes, his 
finest feature, are very fine; though 
their beauty is impaired by the water- 
sacs filling above and below them. His 
nose is his worst feature—fat, sensual. 
“‘Nosey Blaine” a flattering paragraph 
says he was called at school, adding: ‘‘It 
was a nose for Napoleon.” No. It was 
the eagle’s beak, like Wellington’s—the nose 
of bone, not the nose of fat—that com- 
mended the admiration of Bonaparte. 
Mr. Blaine’s mouth is pleasant rather than 
strong—the mouth of a humored child, that 
could smile or pout or sulk for what it 
wants; and what it wants it wants and in- 
tends to get. A well-fed, well-dressed, 
heavy man of the world, on whose face 
passion rather than time has set its heavy 
seal. This is ‘‘ the plumed knight” whom 
I see a woman has already addressed as 


“Jamie” in a campaign poem. A man 


who, despite a brilliant brain and 
acute intelligence, is distinctively a man 
of desire, of impulse, of emotion, 
springing from a central root of 
self-love, that never for a moment lets 
him forget what he desires and wills to 
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have for himself. The keenest and most. 
self-loving of politicians, he never was and 
never could be a patriot. Mr. Edmunds is 
scarcely less tall; but much slighter than 
Mr. Blaine. Of about the same age, 
scarcely fifty, he looks sixty. Bald, with 
a heavy beard, a strong face, full of re- 
pose, he has been likened by character 
etchers both to the prophet Jeremiah and 
to St. Jerome. He certainly has a head 
and face worthy of the brush of any old 
master, Impaired health, entailed by a 
sedentary life, has given him this sugges- 
tion of venerableness. One who knows 
him well enough to watch the play of his 
features and to listen tothe quiet sallies 
of his keen wit loses at once all sugges- 
tion of age. Mr. Edmunds has a noble 
head and strong rather than fine fea- 
tures. His eyes are blue; may be for- 
bidding, frostily kind, or to the ‘‘ precious 
few” gently winning. He has not “ pop- 
ular manners,” and, were he ‘‘ stumping” 
Ohio, would not take the heart of its boys, 
as Blaine did, by ‘‘playing ball.” Yet he 
is fond of the society of congenial men and 
not wholly averse to convivial dinners; a 
man on whose repute, public or private, no 
shadow has ever fallen; the closest, keenest 
debater in the Senate; a statesman the 
quality of whose honor has never been 
questioned. In his own home, in a circle 
as gentle and intelligent as Washington 
ever saw, he is the king of men, and there 
only we see him at his best. 

As Blaine is called ‘‘magnetic,” Secretary 
Sherman is called ‘‘cold”; yet he has a gen- 
tler and far more sensitive face than either 
Blaine or Edmunds. It is a sagacious 
face, and in its fine lines you trace 
the subtle forces of his mental and 
spiritual power. He is tall, nearly if 
not quite six feet, and slight—a man 
who suggests mentality, and not mus- 
cle. His head is very fine, broad, and 
high; reasoning, perceptive, and moral 
faculties alike largely developed. One 
gets the impression of great harmony 
of being both from contour and expression. 
Left fatherless at eight years of age, he 
went forth from his mother’s love and care 
to grow up among strangers. Speaking of 
this time, he says: ‘‘ Though the circum- 
stances of my life were not very pleasant, 
being away from home, the hard, severe 
training I had, I always thought, gave tone 
to my temper and character.” In the life 
of a little child among strangers he learned 
the lessons of self-repression that made 
him the early master of himself; that made 
him seem cold to the outside world, while 
he is still to the little child at home the 
tenderest father alive. One must see it 
beside the home-hearth to know how gentle 
and tender this face can grow. Refined as 
strong itiseverywhere. Pure in personal 
life as he is, spotless in public honor, firm, 
wise, sagacious, just, the faithful servant 
of the people lo! these many years, I 
know no other man in whom in so great a 
degree meet so many qualities of a wise 
President. That the people may see this 


is my heart’s desire and prayer to Almighty 
God. 
Since I wrote you last, April, the month 


of expectation, has dawned. Nature’s 
- pulses tremble and are troubled with the 
stir of dawning life. The grass is flushed, 
the hyacinths have been abloom for weeks, 
and great beds of wall-flowers, coated in 
velvet bronze, flood my room with fra- 
grance. The west wind shook out far 
away all malaria, and bears through my 
open window the pollen and the perfume 
of distant budding willows. Does the 
snow lie in patches on your Northern 
hills, on your Western prairies? Know, 
then, that the sad, sweet, fitful month, 
the month of earliest youth, of the 
freshest, tenderest impressions, of the 
subtlest suggestions of earth and air, 
the month of expectancy and promise 
in snood: of delicate blossoms, thrilling 
with indistinguishable odors, fine and ex- 
quisite, pressed from the very heart of Na- 
ture—such is the April that is ours. The 
first week in April! What do you think I 
can find by Piney Branch and Rock Creek 
in full bloom?’ The hepatica, anemone, 
saxifrage, Houstonia, blood-root, and 
your Northern May-flower, beds on beds 
of arbutus, pink and sweet. Nature, wild, 
young, and innocent, crosses our borders, 





breathes upon us her blessing. It is the 


ever-recurring story of the new heavens 
and the new earth, the perpetuity of im- 
mortal youth revivifying age, lighting for. 
ever the weary struggles of this world, 
Wasninaron, D. 0., April 6th, 1880, 
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TREATIES are compacts between nations, 
binding their good faith, and differing in 
their essential principles from individual 
contracts only in the dignity of the parties 
thereto, The European nations that 
claimed this country by right of discovery 
conceded to its original occupants the char- 
acter of nations by making numerous 
treaties with them. This is one of the ways 
in which they acquired actual possession of 
the land, free from Indian occupancy. The 
British colonies, prior to the Revolution, 
made many such treaties under the author- 
ity of the Crown. Power to make them 
was delegated in royal charters, Treaty- 
making with the Indians was a common 
practice in the early settlement of this 
country. It was continued from time to 
time during our whole colonial history. 
Between the period of the Declaration of 
Independence and that in which the Con- 
stitution of.the United States went into 
operation, and after the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation, treaties were 
made in the name of the United States by 
Congress with the Cayugas, the Cherokees, 
the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, 
the Shawnees, the Senecas, the Six Nations, 
and the Tuscaroras. After the adoption of 
the Constitution the treaty power was 
vested exclusively in the President, subject 
in its exercise to the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and, as a matter of history, the 
early political habit of treaty-making with 
the Indians was continued until 1871. The 
result is that nearly four hundred treaties 
have been made by the United States with 
different Indian tribes; and with some of 
them numerous treaties have been success- 
ively made. 

Land acquisition, involving, on the one 
hand, the cession of lands to the Govern- 
ment by the Indians, and the assignment, 
on the other, of new lands to the Indians, 
and their removal as tribes thereto, is the 
one central question that has formed the 
chief subject-matter of all these treaties. 
The title given to new lands, as the con- 
sideration in part for the surrender of other 
lands, has in most cases becn simply that of 
tribal occupancy, accompanied with the 
guaranty of permanent possession as 
against any disturbance by the Govern. 
ment, and also with the pledge of protec- 
tion as against any intrusion by white men, 
and generally with the promise of certain 
annuities to be paid by the Government to 
the Indians in their new homes. The white 
people wanted the lands occupied by the 
Indians; and, as the two races were not 
disposed to intermingle and live together as 
one community, the weaker has been com- 
pelled to recede before the stronger race. 
Sometimes the sword has done this work, 
and at others it has been accomplished by 
treaties. 

All these treaties have assumed that the 
Indian tribes were sufficiently a state or 
political society, distinct and separate from 
that of the United States and from that of 
the states, to be recognized as possessing 
the treaty power. The President and the 
Senate have so judged; and Congress, 
under the Articles of Confederation, ex- 
pressed the same judgment. On this point 
Chief-Justice Marshall, in The Cherokee 
Nation v. The State of Georgia, 5 Pet. 1, 
spoke as follows: 


“So much of the argument as was in- 
tended to prove the character of the Cher- 


4 okees as a state, as a distinct political 


societ; separated from others, capable of 
managing its own affairs and governing it- 
self, has, inthe opinion of a majority ¥ 
the judges, been completely 4 
They have been uniformly treated as a 
state from the settlement of our country. 
The numerous treaties made with them by 
the United States recognize them a3 a peo- 
ple, capable of maintaining the relations of 
peace and war, of being responsible in their 
political character for any violation of their 
engagements, or for any ssion com- 
mitted on the citizens of the United States 
by any individual of their community. 
Laws have been enacted in the spirit of 
hese treaties. The acts of our Government 





ly recognize the Cherokee Nation as 
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state, and the courts are bound by those 
acts.” 


These remarks are equally applicable to 
treaties with any other Indian tribe. Every 
such treaty implies that the contracting 
tribe is a state in the generic sense—not 
one of the United States, yet a political 
and self-governing society. In the above 
case the Court held that, although the 
Indian tribes were states, they could not 
“with strict accuracy be denominated 
foreign nations.” Chief-Justice Marshal] 
said: ‘‘ They may more correctly, perhaps, 
be denominated domestic dependent na- 
tions. They occupy a territory to which 
we assert a title independent of their will, 
which must take effect in point of posses- 
sion when their right of possession ceases. 
Their relation to the United States re- 
sembles that of a ward to his guardian.” 
It was decided in this case that an Indian 
tribe, though a state, yet being neither a 
state in the Union nor a foreign state, could 
not, under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, bring a suit in the courts of the 
United States. 

The treaties of the United States with the 
Indians, like all other treaties, whether 
made before or since the adoption of the 
Constitution, are a part of ‘‘the supreme 
law of the land,” and all cases in law and 
equity arising under these treaties may be 
adjudicated and determined by the courts 
of the United States. State courts are 
bound to treat them as supreme laws, any- 
thing in the constitutions or laws of the 
states to the contrary notwithstanding. A 
memorable case, showing the operation of 
Indian treaties as laws, grew out of the 
legislation of Georgia in 1829 and 1830, by 
which that state undertook to abolish the 
tribal existence and government of the 
Cherokees within its boundaries, and ex- 
tend its authority over them and their ter- 
ritory. The Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, 
who was a missionary to the Cherokees, 
violated the law of Georgia by residing 
among them without a license from the 
governor of the state, and for this he was 
indicted and, on conviction, sentenced to 
confinement in the state-prison. His case 
was carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and Chief-Justice Marshall, 
in delivering the opinion of the Court in 
Worcester v. The State of Georgia, 6 Pet., 
515, took the ground that this state legisla- 
tion was null and void, assigning, among 
other reasons, the fact that it came into 
direct conflict with numerous treaties of 
the United States with the Cherokee In- 
dians, which treaties he regarded as having 
paramount authority over the laws of 
Georgia inconsistent with them. 

The fact that the Cherokees resided 
within the territorial limits of Georgia did 
not, in the judgment of the Court, affect 
the case, or dispossess them of the rights 
which belonged to them under treaties as a 
part of ‘‘the supreme law of the land.” 
Those treaties were the supreme law for 
Georgia, and operative there as against the 
jurisdiction attempted to be exercised over 
the Cherokee territory and over persons 
residing therein. 

In the case of the Kansas Indians, 5 Wall. 
737, the Supreme Court held, as against 
the attempt of Kansas to tax their lands, 
that, if their tribal organization ‘‘is pre- 
served intact and recognized by the political 
department of the Government as existing, 
then they are a people distinct from others, 
capable of making treaties, separated from 
the jurisdiction of Kansas, and to be gov 
erned exclusively by the Government of 
the Union.” Mr. Justice Davis said that, 
although they may have outlived many 
things, they had ‘‘ not outlived the protec- 
tion afforded by the Constitution, treaties, 
and laws of Congress.” The law of the 
state taxing their lands, whether held in 
common or in severalty, was regarded as 
of no effect, because inconsistent with 
treaties made with these Indians. 

In Turner v. The American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, 5 McLean, 344, Mr. Justice 
McLean, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, spoke thus in regard to 
Indian treaties: ‘‘It is contended that a 
treaty with Indian tribes has not the same 





| treaty or no treaty. 


dignity and effect as a treaty with a for- | 


eign and independent nation. This dis- 
tinction is not authorized by the Constitu 
tion. Since the commencement of the 
Government, treaties have been made with 
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the Indians, and the treaty-making power 
has been exercised in making them. They 
are treaties within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and, as such, are the supreme law 
of the land.” 

The legal character of these treaties has 
brought them frequently under the consid- 
eration of courts for the purpose of inter- 
pretation and application as laws, And 
whatever may be said as to the delinquen- 
cies of the political department of the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the Indians, the 
Federal judiciary has with great uniform- 
ity and firmness maintained the sanctity of 
these treaties, and in numerous cases stood 
guard over Indian rights as protected there- 
by. It has dealt with them as laws, and 
applied them as such in determining the 
rights of litigant parties. The deliverances 
of the courts in regard to these treaties 
form by no means an unimportant part of 
the judicial literature of this country. 

Let it, then, be observed that the Indian 
tribes still existent, whether located in 
states or territories, are, for the most part, 
thus located under treaties made with them 
—that is to say, under ‘‘the supreme law of 
the land.” These treaties have not expired 
by limitation. The fact that these tribes, 
as compared with the United States, are 
feeble and have no power of effectual re- 
sistance against the Government does not 
abrogate these treaties or cancel their obli- 
gations. The act of Congress in 1871 de- 
claring that ‘‘no Indian nation or tribe 
within the territory of the United States 
shall be acknowledged or recognized as an 
independent nation, tribe, or power, with 
whom the United States may contract by 
treaty,” though clearly implying a new 
policy with reference to the Indians, does 
not vacate the treaties already made with 
them.* That such was not the intention of 
Congress is shown by the further declara- 
tion that ‘‘ no obligation of any treaty law- 
fully made and ratified with any Indian 
nation or tribe prior to March 8d, 1871, 
shall be hereby invalidated or impaired.” 
This left all existing treaties in stat quo as 
to their obligations. 

The fundamental principle in respect to 
the obligation of Indian treaties is the one 
that is common to all treaties. Treaties, 
according to the law of nations, whether 
made with Indians or white people, with 
Christian or heathen nations, bind the good 
faith of the treaty-making parties. The 
Government of the United States is 
bound by its treaties with the Indians upon 
the same principles that it is bound by its 
treaties with Great Britain or France. The 
Indians have an unquestionable right to 
appeal to our sense of honor, as against all 
propositions, whether made in Congress or 
elsewhere, that are inconsistent with their 
rights as guaranteed by treaties. They 
have a right to insist that the United States 
shall keep faith them. Their relative fee- 
bleness does not weaken the argument in 
the slightest degree. The appeal is, morally, 
just as strong as it would be if they had 
the power to enforce it. 

A very material and somewhat difficult 
element in the Indian question, asit now 
exists, grows out of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is under the 
obligations of numerous treaties with the 
Indian tribes. Asin earlier periods of our 
history, so now, white men are trying to 
get possession of their lands. The land 
question is still the great question between 
the white man and the Indian. Treaties, 
and the Indians under’ treaties, stand in 
the way of the advancing march of the 
white man. And, since the Government 
has determined to make no more treaties 
witb the Indians, it, surely, cannot modify 
or alter those already made by other 
treaties. The treaty-making power is at 
an end, as a means of solving the In- 
dian problem, and it has left the Gov- 
ernment under the obligations of treaties 
already made and not abrogated. It can 
no longer adjust the question between the 
white man and the Indian, both wanting the 
same lands, the latter having the title of 
occupancy and the former having no title. 
The white man says: ‘‘ Give me the land, 
I want torun a rail- 
road through it. I want to dig its ore. 
Please to get out of my way, Mr. Indian, 
and let me make better use of the land 
than you ever made or ever will make. At 
least, let me come in and occupy the land 
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with you, andI will soon get you out of 
the way and rule the territory you now 
occupy.” The Indian pleads his treaty 
rights, and, looking toward the Govern- 
ment, asks thts question: ‘‘ Are you going 
to allow this?” Sometimes he seizes his 
tomahawk and scalping-knife; and then 
we have an Indian war, in which he is 
sure to go to the wall. 

¢ This contest is really ove between an ad- 
vancing white civilization, embodied in a 
strong and energetic race, checked and re- 
strained by treaties, and numerous com- 
paratively small tribes of Indians lying 
across its path, the most of them only 
semi-civilized at the best, occupying exclu- 
sively large districts of the country, and 
in this occupancy protected by treaties 
which bind the faith of the nation. The 
treaty-making power having withdrawn 
from the field, the only power left to deal 
with the question is that of Congress, act- 
ing in the form of law. There is no doubt 
that, as a mere question of power, Congress 
can, in respect to all matters tliat lie within 
the scope of its powers, repeal, abrogate, 
or nullify treaties, in whole or in part, by 
legislative enactment. Such a power is 
lodged in every independent government, 
and in Ropes et al. v. Clinch, 8 Blatch. 304, 
Judge Woodruff, in Taylor et al. v. Morton, 
2 Curtis, 454, Mr. Justice Curtis, and in 
The Cherokee Tobacco Case, 11 Wall. 616, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
that this power is lodged in Congress. It 
is, then, for Congress to determine what 
shall be done with these Indian treaties and 
with the Indian rights guaranteed by them; 
whether the treaties shall be continued as a 
part of ‘‘the supreme law of the Jand ” or 
shall be modified and altered by legislative 
action, and, if so, in what respects and to 
what extent. 

The general principle that treaties are to 
be kept is, in the code of international law, 
subject to qualifications. AJ] writers on 
the law of nations agree that a change of 
circumstances may justify a nation in dis- 
regarding its own treaties. Their obligation 
is admitted not to be so complete and 
absolute as to be binding under all sup- 
posable circumstances. This is true in 
private contracts and true in treaty con- 
tracts. 

This being assumed, then the delicate 
question of political and legal ethics for 
Congress to settle is whether the circum- 
stances are such a& to justify a repeal or 
modification of the treaties of the United 
States with the Indians, with their consent, 
if it can be obtained, and without such con- 
sent, if it cannot be obtained. Thereis no 
doubt of the general jurisdiction of Con- 
gress over the entire territory of the United 
States. This jurisdiction is exclusive 
everywhere except in the states, and 
embraces the Indian tribes, wherever they 
may be located. Shall it so exercise this 
jurisdiction as to cut the knot which has 
been tied by a long series of Indian 
treaties? Do the circumstances authorize 
such action, and will they justify it at the 
bar of a good conscience? These questions 
arise the moment a bill is proposed in Con- 
gress which in any respect conflicts with 
these treaties. All admit the power of 
Congress to pass the bill, notwithstanding 
the conflict. The only question is, whether 
it shall be exercised. Several bills have 
been introduced into the present Congress 
each of which brings up this very question. 

In answering this question, Congress, con- 
fronted by solemn treaties, should hear the 
whole argument which those treaties sup- 
ply. If it decides to set them aside, either 
wholly or partially, then it must do so for 
a reason that is stronger than that argument, 
or be justly exposed to the condemnation 
of an enlightened conscience. That reason 
must embrace not only the general interests 
of those who are recognized as the people 
of the United States, but also the particular 
interests of the Indians as the wards of the 
nation. It would be ineffably mean to 
ignore these Indians, paying no respect to 
their interests, and consulting only the 
interests of white men. If Congress under 


takes in the form of daw to judge what is | 


best for them, at the expense of treaties and 
without their consent, then it is bound to 
judge righteously, and to do for them the 
best thing that can be done in the existing 
circumstances. The Indian’s rights an@ 
the Indian’s interests, as well as the white 
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man’s rights and interests, are to be serious- 
ly and soberly taken into the account. 
The Indian question is now attracting un- 
usual attention, in Congress and out of it; 
and it may be (we do not say that it is so, 
or that it is not so) that the time has come 
when the’ legislative power of Congress 
should transcend the limitations imposed 
by treaties, and dispose of the question ac- 


cording to what now seems best, in view of 
all the interests involved. 





THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. 


IS ANY MODIFICATION OF IT NECES- 
SARY? 


BY H. K. CARROLL. 


In discussing the question of modifying 
the Itinerancy, it is indispensable, first 
of all, to prove clearly that there is a 
necessity for modification. Pnless this can 
be done satisfactorily, the demand for a 
change must remain ungranted. The ad- 
mitted advantages of the Itinerancy, the great 
successes which have been obtained through 
its operation, and the fact that many mil- 
lions of people in various lands accept and 
approve it should prevent hasty and ill- 
considered action in making alterations in 
it. Those who ask for the removal of the 
limitation of the pastorate, or even for an 
extension of it to six or seven years, must 
give facts and reasons in support of their 
petition sufficient to convince the General 
Conference that what is asked foris not 
only reasonable and practicable, but indis- 
pensable to the continued welfare of the 
Church. 

It is well to state, at the outset, that not 
one of the friends of modification would be 
willing to surrender the Itinerancy for the 
settled pastorate. If they are convinced 
that the Itinerancy has some serious dis- 
advantages, they are quite sure that the 
settled pastorate has greater difficulties and 
less general efficiency. To them it is 
simply a question of adaptation of a suc- 
cessful plan to the exigencies of changed 
conditions; not of destruction of that plan. 
Whether any of the alterations suggested 
would lead practically to the overthrow of 
the system is a question which we reserve 
for consideration further on. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is not a 
local or sectional body; but national in 
extent. No other denomination is more 
widely diffused among the states and terri- 
tories, or more truly national in spirit, 
feeling, and aims. It desires most earnest- 
ly to reach all classes of the population in 
all parts of the country. Special efforts 
are made to extend the influence of the 
Church among the Germans, the Scandina- 
vians, the Chinese, the Negroes, and the 
Indians, and among the neglected classes 
everywhere. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are raised by the Church every year 
for this laudable purpose. The object in 
view is not denominational aggrandize- 
ment, but the fulfillment of Christ’s com- 
mand: ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Wherever there are people who are 
not reached by evangelizing agencies, there 
the Methodist Church believes it has a 
divine call to work. These neglected fields 
are to be found both in city and in 
country. In the supplying of destitute 
places in rural districts no church has 
displayed more energy and achieved greater 
success than the Methodist; but in cities the 
results have not been altogether satisfac- 
tory. American Methodism had its rise in 
three of our leading cities almost simulta- 
neously—New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore—and grew up with the younger 
cities of the West. It has had full oppor- 
tunity, in its history of more than a cen- 
tury, to obtain a commanding position in 
the cities, as it has done in the rural dis- 
tricts. That it has not succeeded in doing 
so has been most clearly and convincingly 
shown. In THe INDEPENDENT and inp 
The Methodist Quarterly Review of January, 
1878, statistics have been given, proving 
that in respect to ratio of members to pop- 
ulation there is one member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in every twenty-nine 
of the rural population, while in the 


cities the ratio is one tn every forty-six. 
These figures have not been proved to be 
wrong, although attempts have been made 
to explain away their siguificance. These 
attempts were al] made fruitless by the fact 
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that the Presbyterians were shown to have 
the same ratio of members to population in 
the cities as in the country, and the Episco- 
palians a ratio of three to one in favor of 
the cities.” 

Much, more than these figures show is 
evident to every intelligent observer re- 
specting the position and influence of our 
Church in the cities. It is seen that we do 
not build up great churches, like other de- 
nominations, which gather in men of 
wealth, of culture, and of influence, and 
thus obtain power not only to buy and 
hold the most eligible sites and build im- 
posing edifices, but to open missions and 
chapels in destitute places and to scatter 
through the whole community their benev- 
olent blessings. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in the fact that we minister to 
the lower classes. Christ himself is our 
excellent exumple. But we need not and 
should not fail to reach and hold the higher 
classes. Churches of other denominations 
stand in the great cities among the best- 
known and most highly-esteemed institu- 
tions. They wield a vast influence in their 
respective communities and have even a 
national reputation. It is not so with 
Methodist churches. We strive in vain for 
anything beyoud a restricted local influ- 
ence. There is an iron rule which forbids 
the development of individual strength and 
influence and compels a rigid equality 
among the churches. We insist on march- 
ing our churches forward in one unwaver- 
ing line, shoulder to shoulder, compelling 
the stronger to wait for the weaker. Of 
necessity, the march is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult and slow one, and results in the sacri- 
fice of golden opportunities. 

The same inflexible rule which hampers 
the churches in like manner circumscribes 
the power and opportunities of the minis- 
ters. It insists on putting them all on the 
same level, restraining the stronger for the 
benefit of the weaker. The theory is Pro- 
crustean. Those of ability and popular 
gifts are required, by the strict interpreta- 
tion of the theory, to contribute of their 
abundance to the general fund, so to speak, 
and thus help the lowest in the scale of 


is rightly conceded to be an institution 
which demands sacrifices, and that leading 
ministers are restive under it is evident to 
all observers. Those who continue in the 
pastorate, despite the difficulties which 
hedge them in, find some relief in the trans- 
fer system. Some secede to other denom- 
inations, and many, who would make 
strong, popular pastors, are easily in- 
duced to accept official positions, either 
under or outside the General Confer- 
ence. There are men, now otherwise 
employed, who ought to be pastors, and 
would be if they could be under con- 
ditions similar to those enjoyed by leading 
pastors of other denominations who can- 
not be tempted to forsake the pulpit for 
other lines of work. What is the course of 
‘our prominent pastors? A short term in 
Boston, a flight to Brooklyn, a removal to 
New York, a longer journey to Chicago, 
@ return to Philadelphia, three years in 
Baltimore. In this round eighteen years 
‘may be spent, and the result is, the 
minister's power and influence are scat- 
‘tered. It is impossible for him to become 
identified with the interests and institutions 
of any of the cities in which he serves. 
Ministers of other denominations become 
useful and influential citizens, leading in 
“every good work, swaying public opinion, 
and thus strengthening their denomina- 
tions. Our Medo-Persian law of the Itiner- 
ancy makes no account of the power ob- 
tained in this way, and yet we hate col- 
leges to be endowed, we have missions and 
other benevolent enterprises which need 
money—the honest money of wealthy 
Christians. It is of vital importance to us 
to make strong and secure our position in 
the cities; and this we never can do, what- 
ever other obstructions may lie in the way, 
until our churches and ministers can be 


associated upon terms permitting extended 
pastorates. 


It is indispensable to the welfare of 
churches that they should have good pas- 
toral service, No strong, permanent, and 
infiuential churches can be built up, either 
in city or village, without it. This fact is 
too plain to need argument. Another fact, 


be good pastoral service unless the minister 
becomes intimately acquainted with his 
flock ; and it follows, as a matter of cdurse, 
that the minister cannot become intimately 
acquainted with his flock suddenly. He 
comes to them a stranger. He must gain 
their confidence, their love gradually, by 
association. City people are more con- 
ventional and less accessible than 
country people; so that time is of the 
utmost importance in establishing a close 
and efficient pastoral relation with them. 
The members of a city congregation must 
also have the assurance of a reasonable 
probability of permanency of the pastoral 
relation before they will seek an intimate 
acquaintance with their minister. Perma- 
nency is impossible under our present rule, 
and this naturally creates reluctance on the 
part of many to enter upon intimate rela- 
tions which must inevitably be broken off 
after a brief period. Thé family physician 
is not dismissed without cause. He comes 
to know the physical state of every mem- 
ber of the family, whether there are any 
constitutional difficulties, or bodily weak- 
nesses, or tendencies toward certain dis- 
eases. This knowledge is of the utmost 
value to him when his professional skill is 
required. So it is with the pastor. It 
is indispensable for him to study characters, 
as for the physician to understand the 
physical characteristics of his patients. 
Parents wish for their children, especially 
amid the numberless temptations of city 
life, the streng controlling influence of a 
godly pastor. In how many cases can the 
itinerant minister obtain such an influence? 
For this reason thousands of families have 
left our Church and joined other denomina- 
tions, and some of our churches have been 
ruined thereby. There is a church in New 
York City which has lost recently a large 
part of its members, who were scattered 
among other denominations, and who re- 
fused to return at the risk, they said, of 
having four pastors in three years; and itis 
significant that one of the best known and 
most benevolent of our laymen, while still 
regularly attending Methodist worship, rents 
a pew in a church of another denomination, 
for the avowed purpose of putting his 
children under the influence of a pastor. 
We cannot afford to lose such families. Is 
it not our true policy to make it possible 
for them to enjoy in our own Church what 
they now seek for in other denominations? 

Is there a necessity for a modification of 
the Itinerancy? We might answer the 
question by asking another: Isit necessary 
for us to succeed in cities? What the 
cities are to other denominations they may 
become to us—sources of financial strength, 
whence streams may flow beneficently all 
over the thirsty country; centers of intel- 
lectual life, the products and inspiration of 
which may be diffused among all our 
country churches, What cities are in the 
commercial world they should be in our 
Church. 


OFFicE OF THE INDEPENDERT. 


GOD-VISION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
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Man seems unwilling to see God face to 
face. Whether it is because of his worldly 
habits and carnal propensities, which shunthe 
very presence of the Lord, or in consequence 
of conscious inability to realize infinity, I will 
not undertake to determine. But so it is, and 
thousands and tens of thousands of men to. 
day seem content to believe that the Lord isa 
hidden reality and doth not reveal himeelf, 
and that no man, however devout, can at all 
see him. They look within and without, and 
see nothing but an extensive void, in the 
midst of which they prefer to adore an un- 
known and absent Thou. They admit thatthe 
Lord is omnipresent ; but do not care to feel 
or realize him as such. Seers and prophets 
may have seen him; but they think 
they are forever debarred from his presence. 
What, then, does omnipresence mean? Shall 
humanity imagine away the Present and the 
Real into a shadowy and absent unreality ? 
And shall I flatter such dreaminess and humor, 
such fencies? God forbid. -Gentlemen, if I 
do not blindly serve imagination, neither do I 
idolize abstraction. My Divinity is equally 
removed from either. Neither the painted 
fiction of ancient mythology nor the polished 
abstraction of modern metaphysics finds a 


both as false. If you wish to see God, you 
should take care that, in giving up the crea- 
tions of gross imagination, you do not plunge 
into idealism, the worship of pure abstraction. 
Are you going to accept as your God the mere 
idea of Divine Power, the idea of Infinite Wis- 
dom, the idea of Love, or the idea of Im- 
maculate Holiness? Is an idea God? Is 
thought Deity? It is one thing to think 
of attributes and cognize separate and 
abstract qualities, and quite another thing 
to perceive an object. Your ideas of divine 
attributes may be thoroughly correct; but in 
thought you abstract those qualities and take 
them piecemeal. What are these divine at- 
tributes, wisdom and power, love and holi- 
ness, but broken lights? They are the results 
of a severe and crucial analysis—the fragments 


nature of the true God into small bits, for the 

sake of convenient apprehension. Not being 

able to take in the whole, you divide it by 

sharp analysis, and try to think of separate 

attributes and qualities one after another. 

This, indeed, is no vision. Synthesis is essen- 

tial to perception. In order that you may see 

God face to face, you must concentrate ina 

focus all these scattered and broken lights and 

apprehend them in synthetic unity. Not frag- 

ments of abstract notions flitting before the 

thoughtful student of philosophy; but the 
Living God, the Personal One, center and sub- 
stance of the highest conceivable attributes— 
that is God-vision. In it humanity sees the 
indivisible and undivided Deity as a whole. 

In all acts of perception there is an im- 
mediate and direct realization of a real 
entity, an object or a being, viewed not as 
multiform phenomena, but as a substantial 
unity. When we see outward objects, we 
do not deal with abstractions. When 
I see you, ladies and gentlemen, I see not 
ideas, I see not fancies ; I see realities present 
before me. I am surrounded on all sides 
with real persons, not ideas of persons. It is 
not a sheet of canvas spread before me, upon 
which are painted in life-like colors figures of 
men and women. It is not an ideal projection 
of my own consciousness that I see before 
me. I am sureI am not addressing so many 
ideas and notions seated before me. No. 
These are all stern external realities which 
meet me at every turn, and leave an image 
upon my eye and upon my mind. I cannot 
believe that these are so many notions and 
ideas drawn out of my own mind. In percep- 
tion we do not deal with the thoughts of our 
inner consciousness; but we directly and 
immediately apprehend and seize outward 
objects and realities. It is true that the 
senses take cognizance and can take cogni- 
zance only of phenomena and qualities; but 
these are intuitively and immediately referred 
to an ‘en substance and viewed as a 
totality. ere is a substratum or substance 
beneath all these phenomena to which these 
phenomena belong. There is something to 
which these qualities and properties apper- 
tain, something {n which they reside. When- 
ever we speak of things we have seen, we 
speak not of mere color and shape and other 
properties, but of objects possessed of these 
qualities. In perception we apprehend a 
unity of substance under a multiplicity 
of phenomena. This is true of God 
vision. When I talk of the perception 
of God, I do not mean abstract attri- 
butes; but I speak of the Divine Person as he 
is. Not muitiplicity of attributes, wisdom, 
and holiness, and power, and love; but the 
aggregate of all these attributes in the unity 
of the Godhead. He is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever—the same immutable and 
unchangeable God, in whom there is no vari- 
ableness, vicissitude, or change ; a permanent 
substance; a personal God in the midst of an 
endless variety of phenomenal manifestations 
of attributes. 


Gentlemen, I do not mean to decry or de- 
preciate abstraction. It is good in its own 
way. It is an indispensable and valued in- 
strument of thought. But it falls within the 
province of logic. Its uses are in the domain 
of metaphysics. Whoever wishes to philoso- 
phize concerning the attributes of God must 
deal in abstraction. Our present concern is 
not philosophy or reflection; but perception. 
We desire not to think of particular attribute, 
of the Deity ; but to behold him asa complete 
unity comprising all his attributes. Shun, 
then, both imagination and abstraction. If 
ye wish, my brethren, to enter the haven of 
beatific vision, let the mind steer clear of the 
Scylla and Charybdis of unreality and abstrac- 
tion. Let synthesis, not analysis, be your 
watchword. Do not break, but unite. Unite 
in a personal unity the various fragments of a 
divided Deity, scattered broadcast over the 
world and adored separately in different ages 
by different schools of religion and philoso- 
phy. Bring all these broken units into one 
focus, and you will seein this beautiful syn- 
thesis a perfect and harmonious whole, the 
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agination nor abstraction, neither the one 
thing nor the other, neither fetish nor idol, 
neither man nor angel, neither superstition 
nor metaphysics ; but the true God of Heaven 
andearth. Not the Pantheist’s God, not the 
idolator’s God, not the visionary’s God, not 
the metaphysician’s God; but the true, per” 
sonal God, full of wisdom and love, full of 
power and holiness, and perfect. This is the 
God of all eternity; the God of the entire 
universe.. Now, in order that we may realize 
in vision this personal unity, we must 
keep clear of all fancies and delusions, and 
proceed directly to his tabernacle, and there 
behold the light of his-face. We must run 
straight to this Divine Person, and see him as 
he is, without any medium. For in God-vision 
we see with the naked eye, and not through 


of a divided substance. You have broken the colored glasses. Assuming naught, imagin- 


ing nothing, we shall in plain perception 
seize a plain reality with the aid of the naked 
eye. Thisis all that I proposetodo. Ihave 
only to invoke optics. May the science of 
vision enable us to see the True God in the 
light of day! 
Between God-vision and the spirit of science 
in the nineteenth century there is no discord ; 
but rather concord. The scientists of the 
present day ardently love unity. Their very 
vocation is to evolve unity out of variety; 
metbod and order out of confusion and dis- 
order. In fact, science is nothing but a 
striving after unity, the reduction of multi- 
plicity of phenomena into unity, the uaity of 
law or force or whatever else it might be. 
What is it that you seein modern times but 
the evolution of unity in al! departments of 
science—physical, mental, and moral? What 
are astronomy, geology, botany, chpmistry, 
anatomy, and physiology, but the observation 
of certain cl of ph ena and their re- 
duction tounity and order? Place a mass of 
plants, or fossils, or bones, or metals before 
the scientist of modern times, and he will 
say: “Science abhors multiplicity and must 
evolve unity out of it. I can have no rest till 
I have succeeded in reducing thie confused 
and ill-assorted variety to order and method. 
This is my sacred mission.’’ The scientific man 
goes through the laborious processes of induc- 
tion, generalization, and classification, and 
goes on till he has discovered one law, one 
force beneath a multitude of phenomena. 
One, not many, is his guiding principle. Like 
true religion, science too abbors plurality, and 
will have only unity at the root of all things. 
Both rejoice in the creed of unity. The cry 
all overthe world of modern science ie unity 
of force. The Darwins and Huxleys, the Tyn- 
dalls and Spencers of modern times are all 
engaged fn the work of unification. They find 
many species, many forces, and they try to re- 
duce them to one. Whatever the merits of 
their theories may be, they challenge admira- 
tion and merit sympathy as unconscious 
laborers in God’s vineyard and lay ministers in 
Nature’s tabernacle, in so far as they are 
mightily endeavoring to evolve unity and 
subserve the cause of science. How many ap- 
parent anomalies and conflicts in Nature have 
been explained and harmonized! how many 
seemingly discordant phenomena traced to 
identical principles! Year after year we see 
complexity is giving way to simplicity; plural- 
ity tounity. The number of forcesin Nature 
is being gradually reduced, and there is a 
strong desire to reduce all to one simple and 
ultimate force. It may be that two thousand 
varieties of phenomena have been reduced to 
half a dozen forces ; yet the true scientists of 
modern times are not content, and they 
anxiously hope that in the course of time all 
these forces will be reduced to one only. 
Whether in the human mind or in outward 
Nature, there is but one force, they say, to 
which all Nature is subordinate. All physical, 
mental, and moral energies are traceable to one 
primitive force. What that ismen are trying 
to determine. The problem is yet farfrom being 
solved. Nay, the strife of opinion is still most 
bitter and the antagonism inveterate. Never- 
theless, all are working hard to bring about 
th: harmony and unity of forces and hope- 
fully looking forward to the daYof fruition, 
All the grand discoveries of the age are but 
precursors of that much-desired consumma- 
tion. Whenever anything like unity of force 
is discovered in the chaos and confusion of 
phenomenal irregularities, the man of science 
is sure to shout forth in joy: ‘‘Eureka! I have 
found it!” And every time minor forces are 
traced to a higher force, he enthusiastically 
exclaims that the reign of unity is drawing 
near. Even the master minds of the age, the 
most enlightened thinkers, are wholly in the 
dark as to what the character of the ultimate 
force is to be, material or spiritual. Of 
course, the matertalistic philosopher would 
materialize it, and seek in a primitive physical 
force an explanation of the whole universe, 
Some even go so far as to predict that all 
phenomena in the universe, physical and men- 
tal, wil) hereafter be referred to electricity as 
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or any ether force. Let it be anything. Se 
long as there is no positive light, no absolute 


demonstration, let us not quarrel in the midst 
of shadows and uncertainties. I only contend 
for the fact that all scientific men are agreed 
as to the possibility aud desirability of evolv. 
ing unity of force. All are seeking that one 
force. All hearts are set upon the an- 
ticipated unity. There is a general consensus 
of opinion that the whole universe is upheld 
and sustained by a single force, and not a plu- 
rality of forces. Upon one single pillar rests all 
creation. From one primary source, called 
by whatever name, flows all the vitality and 
all the activity in creation. The circle of the 
universe is vast ; but one is its center, only 
one. What is that one? What is that single 
force to which mind and matter and all may 
be ultimately referred, and which will fulfill 
the desire of ages and the hope of the scien- 
tific world? In these walls and in these pil- 
lars, in the men and women assembled in this 
hall, in the earth below and in the heaven 
above, in the light and in the air, in the sea 
and the ocean, in the hill and the mountain, 
in the worid without and the world within, in 
history and in biography, what is the single 
force which pervades all and guides all, sup- 
ports all and quickens all, and which gives to 
both mind and matter all their vitality and 
energy? What is it that lies at the root of all 
the movements of matter and thought in the 
world? Is it electricity? So be it. Does 
electricity keep up this vast multitude of 
forces, this vast multitude of objects and per- 
sons and living beings, in their endless varie- 
tiesof form? One force there is beneath all 
and behind all, even beneath electricity, which 
zives to it its peculiar force. What occult force 
is that wflich nourishes and quickens all the 
known and undiscovered forces in Nature, the 
light of light and the life of electricity? This 
mysterious primary foree [ unhesitatingly call 
God-force. An intelligent will-force at once 
furnishes the long-desired key and unravels 
and explains the whole mystery. Behold a 
transfiguration all around. The earth and 
Heavens are unveiled, and their hidden glory 
bursts upon our view. It is no longer the old 
world, with its endless diversities of phenomena 
—sma)] creeping things here and gigantic beasts 
there, dead inorganic matter here and life 
and vivacity there—a world which perplexed 
us by its hopeless complexity and hideous 
mass of anomalies. But lo! how the heaven 
and earth are now changed! How bright, how 
sublime this spectacle of « trausformed uni- 
verse! What do I now see before me? A 
living deity in everything. A sacred halo en- 
circles the face of creation. A heavenly hand 
upholds all things. Do you see the blaze of 
divine fire in the earth below and the heavens 
above? Behold sparks of fire on all sides, 
little forces lit up by the touch of divinity. 
All Nature ablaze and aglow. Everywhere 
shines the same celestial fire, God-force act- 
ing and interacting through the various 
forces in the world. Grasp this pervading 
and immanent force in every active force in 
creation. O thou, my right arm, I feel within 
thee the measured beat of the pulse. What a 
mystery! What is it that lies concealed with- 
In the folds of thine arteries that causes this 
strange thing called pulsation? Is it a dead 
physical force, and nothing more? I feel 
within thee a living force emanating froin 
God and keeping up and sustaining the entire 
body. Here it is; I feel it, 1 see it, I accept it 
asa fact and an undeniable reality. O heart 
of mine, as I lay my hand on thee, I feel an 
meessant throbbing and excitement within 
thee. What causes this upheaving and this 
stiange sound, amid which a coutinual stream 
of vital fluid is ever passing from thee through 
the arteries to the remotest parts of the bodv? 
{n this forcible propulsion of blood through 
its natural channels, which I feel so clearly 
and distinctly in thee, do I see only blood- 
force? No. Beneath that force I feel as dis- 
sinctly the hand of the Living God holding the 
blood system in the human body. And now 
my lungs, whence comes this breath so essen- 
tial to life?’ Who moves this curious respira- 
tory machinery within? What makes you 
breathe? Is it your own force that makes you 
inhale and exhale air? Can matter breathe ? 
Do stones breathe? Do lifeless substances 
breathe? O lungs, it is given to you to 
breathe. Not in your own strength, but with 
a higher power do ye give out noxious 
air, and take in such air as brings life and 
vitality. Youdo not move. You are moved. 
Beneath your respiratory agency, your mus- 
cular force is the living force of God, that 
supports the ceaseless activity of ever-re- 
curring inhalation and exhalation. Gentle- 
men, do you now see what bodyis? Though 
dead and dark, it becomes, when lighted with 
the light of God-force, the very temple of the 
Living God. It does not creep on earth; but 
it stands erect, and moves and speaks and 
works in the strength of Heaven. The whole 
body is the sanctuary of the Living God, seated 
en his throne of glory in the center, and dis- 


pensing from the inexhaustible storehouse of 
his will-force all the quickening and strength- 
ening influences, all the muscular and nervous 
forces that keep up the bodily organism. Verily 
he is the heart of heart, the life of life. It is only 
when you peep within and look into your in- 
most consciousness that you see the resolution 
of all your dead human forces into the ultimate 
Living Force. In clear vision you apprehend 
the Force of forces. Lo! what was veiled has 
been revealed. What was concealed has been 
laid bare. You have removed the dial, and the 
beautiful machinery within, which was so long 
concealed before the atheistic eye, reveals it- 
self in the Theist’s God-vision. So, with re- 
gard to the whole universe, all that you are 
required to do is to take off the huge dial from 
its face. Then you will see the secret springs 
of the machinery which keep the universe in 
' working order. Every wheel in its place, and 
the primary force quickening and regulating 
the movements of all the wheels, and giving 
them law and method, force and harmony. 
Put the dial on again. You see only outside 
nature. The hour-hand and the minute-hand 
move with the strictest regularity. Beyond 
this you see nothing. You perceive move- 
ments and phenomena only; but you do not 
comprehend them. You have no access tothe 
hidden secret. The force is there; but you 
see it not. Take off the dial again. How 
beautifully those wheels work! You re- 
joice as you see those wheels revoly- 
ing. Whatisthe motive power, the primary 
agent? There is a force behind, a hand inside 
moving the bands outside, a main-spring mov- 
ing the whole machinery. It is only by re- 
moving the dial that you see within and all 
things reveal themselves unto you. You see 
a huge tree. It grows. The branches and 
leaves grow luxuriantly month after month, 
year after year—a gigantic tree which has 
lasted for hundreds of years. Men have been 
wondering and wondering how the thing 
grows. Fresh foliage and fruits in abund- 
ance! Now the tree seems to be dead. It 
pines and sinks in winter; but lo! with the 
return of spring it is again clothed with life 
and beauty. Why is this I wish toknow. I 
atonce unearth the roots. TherelI see the 
secret causation. There is the working of 
the hidden cause that keeps the branches, 
the leaves, and the fruits in freshness and con- 
tinued growth. Here is the secret of the 
inexplicable vitality of the tree. O roots, 
you have explained the uprising and growth 
of the splendid tree! You send up the vital 
juice into the branches and the leaves of the 
tree, and you transmit nourishment to its 
remotest parts. Is not the universe a mighty 
tree, the wonder of ages? Who supplies it 
with life? Uncover the root, and you at once 
see how it supplies sapand streugth. The root 
explains the tree. The root-force upholds the 
universe and explains it. Another ration, 
gentlemen, another vision in which we directly 
realize God-force. You see little children 
clinging to the mother’s breast. Who keeps 
them alive? Thou criest and weepest: O 
little child, thou castest about thy tiny fingers 
and thy little arms, and thou seemest to tell 
me that there is life within thee! Beloved 
child, sweet and lovely, how helpless art thou! 
Yet thou livest,O child! What a mystery! 
Ah! Isee some one behind thee. It is thy 
mother. Thy mother explains thee. Thou 
art not able to explain thyself. Titou art a 
babe. Thou canst do nothing of thine own 
power. It is thy mother to whose breast 
thou art so tenaciously clinging. It is she 
who explains thee. She is thy philoscyay, the 
reason of thy life and its nourishment; her 
tender arms thy home, her breast thy food and 
drink. Who supplies the blood which sus- 
tains thee? Does not thy mother put into 
thy mouth this living nourishment? Yes, the 
mother’s breast explains the little child. 
This is the God-vision of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The dial thrown off the clock, the root 
nourishing the tree, the mother suckling the 
little infant—this is the science of life and 
force in the universe. Behold the universe 
held on the arms of the Supremé Mother, who 
is incessantly pouring, through secondary 
forces, the milk of life and strength into all 
objects and beings! 


Sanitary. 
“DANGERS TO HEALTH.” 


Ir is one of the signs of the times that the 
surgeon to the General Infirmary of Leeds has 
recently written a book on ‘‘ Domestic Sanitary 
Defects,”’ with the following dedication : 

‘* To those of my medical brethren who have 
studied, investiga and corrected the san- 
itary arrangements of their own houses, in the 
hope that what is now, perhaps, a small minor- 
ity may, before many years are over, become a 
large majority of the medical men of the 
United Kingdom,” 

We well remember when surgeons could 
only speak patronizingly of sanitary art; but 














now they are auite prominent in insisting 





upon a knowledge of hygiene as in every way 
indispensable to domestic safety and profes- 
sional success. In his introduction he says 
that by his own experience he “ became in- 
dignantly alive to the fact that very few 
houses are safe tolivein. Moreover, the con- 
viction struck deeply into my mind that 
probably one-third, at least, of the incidental 
iliness of the kingdom, including, perhaps, 
much of childbed illness and some of the 
fatal results of surgical operations in hospitals 
and private houses (surgical calamities Sir 
James Paget would call them) are the direct 
result of drainage defects, and, therefore, 
can and ought to be prevented.” Knowing 
that drawing can take the place of word- 
painting, and that the graphic methods are 
often much more graphic than description by 
language, the author occupies the most of his 
book with object lessons, showing the various 
incomplete and the correct methods of deal- 
ing with a house in its drainage or sewerage 
system, with a few pictures of imperfectly 
ventilated or arsenically poisoned rooms. 

The pictures are taken fromthe actual facts, 
and every city in the United States that we 
have heard from furnishes parallels. 

It isnot an uncommon thing to find the out- 
flow of a washbasin carefully trapped, while 
its overflow empties into the same drain-tube 
and has no trap. The water-seal is often re- 
moved by evaporation where there is infre- 
quent use. 

Recently, we examined a laundry in which 
the floor-water passed directly to the sewer, 
unguarded in its connection, and the scullery 
sink was the chief vent for the sewer-pipe. 
These pictures of imperfect traps, of tubes of 
wrong caliber, of unsyphoned traps, of water- 
closet arrangements badly located and badly 
connected are but pictures of much hidden 
work in the walls and under the basements 
of brown-stone houses. Every householder 
should have a map-plan of all his pipe ar- 
rangements, in order that he may be sure of 
its connections. Putty joints, soft lead, soil- 
pipe crumbling with age, or eaten by rate or 
sewer-gas, or at first so thin as to admit of dew- 
like leakage, or if gas escape, wil] not doif we 
want healthy homes. In a country house one 
is noted where the meat and milk-cellars hada 
disk-stone, or opening for flushing the floor, 
leading directly to the waste-pipe and the 
cesspo@l. ‘‘No wonder,’ say the English- 
men, ‘‘the meat won’t keep, the beer turns 
sour, and the milk disagrees.” 

Curdled or spoiled milk is often a means of 
aiding and abetting contagion and all milk is 
a great absorbent. The housewife who tries 
to make good butter knows that there must 
be freedom from all odors. 

One of the pictures is of a house built by 
contract, where a rock was in the way of the 
drain, and the plumber had just laid the pipe 
up-hill over it. We have ourselves seen two 
4inch pipes made to flow into a smaller one; 
and, recently, where an expert was improving 
the fall, he was placing his pipes with the 
flange down-hill. The result of all such 
arrangements is that not only are foul sub- 
stances left behind, but with them the moist- 
ure that holds them, ready for use for sick- 
ness, disease, or death whenever the requisite 
heat is added to set the stew a-simmering. 
It is with these concealed dangers to health 
that modern life has most to deal. When it 
becomes intolerablc, by reason of a feeling of 
general lassitude, if not of bed-ridden sick- 
ness, the sufferer escapes to the seashore, and 
rejoices in a sea air which art has not yet suc- 
eeeded in pollating and in a soil which has 
not yet become saturated. But we are hope- 
ful, for the people are beginning sanitary 
study and its applications, and are, at least, 
growing intelligent enough to know that it is 
a great social interest, which cannot be dis- 
carded. 


Biblical Research. 


Tue difficult passage in Gen. xlvii, 31, 
which is rendered inthe A.V. ‘“* And Isra-1 
bowed himself upon the bed’s head”’ receives 
elucidation from the Egyptian inscriptions. 
As is well known, the Septuagint and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xi, 21) substitute 
* staff’ for ‘“‘bed,’’ and this reading seems 
preferaule to the other. The staff in Egypt 
was the symbol of office, and if Jacob “‘had 
bowed himself toward the head of Joseph’s 
staff,” he would have been simply acknowl- 
edging the authority of Joseph as deputy and 
representative of the king. Now, we find 
from the inscriptions that the Egyptians were 
in the habit of touching the head of the offi- 
cial staff in token of homage when they made 
oath, as Jacob did upon the occasion in ques- 
tion. It may be noticed that by so doing the 
dream of Joseph was fulfilled, which pre- 
dicted that his father and mother would one 
day bow down to him. Ebers has drawn at- 
tention to the fact that Joseph asked “‘the 
house of Pharaoh,” and not the Pharaoh him- 
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self, for permission to go to Hebron, and bury 
his father there. This was because the He- 
brew custom of letting the hair grow and cov- 
ering the body with sackcloth, in sign of 
mourning, would have excluded him from the 
presence of the king. According to Egyptian 
notions, a man with unshorn head anda gar- 
ment not made of linen was unclean, and no 
unclean person could be admitted into the 
presence of themonarch. The age to which 
Joseph lived also receives a very remarkable 
illustration from the monument. It was just 
110 years, the ideal age which the Egyptian 
looked forward to obtain. Thus Ptah-hotep, 
in the time of the fifth dynasty, says: “I 
have passed 110 years of life by the gift of the 
king.” So, too, a court poet of the time of 
Sethi II, of the nineteenth dynasty, declares 
that the king shall “dwell 110 years on the 
earth.” In fact, itiethe number of years in- 
variably selected in the inscriptions whenever 
the gods are asked to grant a long and happy 
life. 


...Prof. Schrader seems at last to have 
settled the true reading of the name of the 
Syrian king who preceded Hazael on the 
throne of Damascus, and is mentioned by the 
Assyrian monarch, Shalmaneser, in his annals. 
His biblical name is Ben-hadad; but a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion has prevailed 
among Assyrian scholars regarding the 
transliteration of his name as it is written in 
the cuneiform characters. The latter part of 
the name reads idri ; but the first part is com- 
posed of the name of the air-god called Ram- 
man, or Rimmon, in Assyrian. Mr. Sayce, 
therefore, proposed to read Rimmon-idri, sup- 
posing this to be the personal name of the 
Syrian ruler, his dynastic name being Ben- 
hadad. Other scholars conjectured that the 
name of the air-god was to be pronounced 
Bin in this particular instance, and, comparing 
the form of the name as it stands in the 
Septuagint, Ben-ader, wished to'read Bin-idri. 
From a parallel passage, however, in one of 
Assur-bani-pal’s inscriptions, we learn that the 
air-god was termed Dadda, or Daddi, in the 
language of the Syrians and the inhabitants 
of Northern Arabia, and Dr. Schrader accord- 
ingly points out that the name of the Syrian 
king is really Dadda-idri, or, rather, Adad-idri- 
Macrobius (‘‘Saturn.,” I, 23) states that the su- 
preme god of the Syrians was Adad, which 
signified ‘‘ one ’’ in their dialect ; and the same 
divine name is found in Sanchoniathon (‘‘Philo . 
Bybl.,” p. 34, ed. Orellii), Pliny (“‘Hist. Nat.,’’ 
$7, 11, 71), and Josephus (‘‘Ant. Jud ,”’ 9, 4, 6). 
Now, Adad-idri is identical with the Hadadezer 
of the Old Testament, the sibilant of the 
Hebrew being changed into a dental, in accord- 
anee with the laws of Aramaic phonology, and 
Hadadezer, as we learn from I Sam. viii, was 
a Syrian name. Hadadezer, or Adad-idri, there- 
fore, must have been the personal name of the 
monarch who is mentioned in the O. T. under 
his dynastic name of Ben-hadad. 


....Inthbe Cabinet of Coins at Paris is a 
piece of paste, In imitation of an emerald, 
on which are the Greek words: HPQAOYT . .- 
PAPXOYTYBEPY AC. M. Boussignes has 
pointed out that this barbarous and incorrect 
Greek must be read “ Of Herod, the Tetrarch 
of Tiberias}” or ‘Tiberias of the Tetrarch 
Herod.” Tiberias, in fact, had been founded 
by Herod Antipas, in honor of the Emperor 
Tiberius, after whom he had named the city ; 
and the legend given above is practically the 
same as that on coins of Herod, found at Ti- 
berlas. Under the legend is the figure of a 
fish of fantastic shape. This symbolizes the 
rich fisheries of Lake Tiberias, to which such 
frequent reference is made in the Gospels, as 
well as in Josephus and the Talmud. 


....A translation of the Talmud has often 
been asked for by scholars; but the difficult 
Talmudic dialect and its syncopated form of 
expression have precluded all attempts hith- 
ertoin the English language. Closest famil- 
iarity with Jewish jurisprudence, history, and 
archeology are requisite, and these have not 
yet been sufficiently acquired by Christian 
scholars of America or England. A new Jew- 
ish paper, however, The American Hebrew, of 
this city, is now publishing weekly a transla- 
tion of the book on “Idolatry,” by Rabbi de 
Sola Mendes, and those who are curious as to 
the contents of this veritable book of books 
may now read it in the vernacular. 


...- Different Egyptologists, as De Rougé 
and Grébaut, have attempted to show that the 
Egyptians had an esoteric doctrine of mono- 
theism. M. Pierret, of the Louvre Museum, 
has lately made a collection of texts in sup- 
port of this position, which speak of a God, 
single and concealed, the eternal, infinite, in- 
visible, omnipotent Creator. He was thus 
taught to those initiated into the mysteries, 
while the many gods were made but symbolic 
forms. “Men know not hisname. He does 
not love to have his name pronounced” is 
taken from one of the descriptions of this deus 
exsuperantissianus, 
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Fine Brts. 


Mas. Lucr H. Hoorzg, in a letter to Apple- 
ton’s Art Journal, gives an account of the an- 
nual Art Exhibition at the Cercle de l’Union 
Artistique, on the Place Vendéme, which has 
of late been christened “The Little Salon”; 
a title, she says, which it merits from the at- 





- tractiveness and general high character of the 


works therein displayed. Last year it was 
thought to be showing symptoms of decad- 
ence. It had fewer illustrious names than 
usual and none of the works exhibited made a 
sensation. This year, Mrs. Hooper states, it 
bas retrieved its reputation. Among the 
works exhibited she mentions the following: 
Meissonier’s “‘ Traveler’ represents a rough- 
looking military man, wrapped in a large 
cloak, wearing a cocked hat, and journeying 
over a lonely road on the back of a patient- 
looking steed. Overhead the gray clouds 
loom ominous of a coming storm, and pale 
gleams of light reveal the dreary solitude of 
the landscape. The tones of the picture all 
verge toward neutral] tints, and the general 
effect is somber and depressing. Géréme has 
a delicious’ little genre picture, entitled “In 
the Antechamber.” An elderly gentleman, in 
black satin small-clothes, black silk stockings, 
and a portentous cravat and high collar, a 
bouquet of violets beside him on the brilliant 
yellow velvet sofa, sits waiting with impatient 
aspect for a summons to the presence of a 
lady, the background showing ‘‘an audacious 
but brilliantly successful tour de force in color- 
ing, the wall of the room being covered with 
a rich-hued violet brocade, hightened in the 
full lights into a vivid lilac, with whose tones 
the gold-yellow of the velvet sofa and the 
shimmering black silks and satins of the 
attire of the solitary personage biend to 
perfection.”” Detaille’s ‘‘ Purlementaire aux 
Avant-Postes,"” the critic remarks, shows a 
breadth and dash of execution that would 
seem to indicate that he is abandoning the 
precepts of his master, Meissonier, and falling 
{nto some of the new ideas of the day. Itisa 
group of soldiers. ‘‘ The atmospheric effects 
are singular and yet realistic. A heavy black 
storm-cloud hangs low upon the horizon, 
while the figures in the foreground are lighted 
up with a warm yellow glow from the, as yet, 
unobscured sun overhead.” Doré’s sculpture 
group of “‘ Roger Rescuing Angelica,” mod- 
ified by the artist from his clay model of @ 
year ago, exhibits a singular conception. 
The figure of the knight, on his hippogriff, is 
poised in air by means of the shaft of the 
lance which he is fa the act of plunging into 
the sea-monster’s jaws. Inthe picture of a 
Spanish cavalier of the time of Charles V, M. 
Albert Maignon has given the portrait of M. 
Worms, of the Comédie Frangaise, the per- 
sonator of Charles in Victor Hugo’s “ Her- 
nani.” “Any student of the features of 
Charles V and his terrible son, Philip II, can 
recognize at once the pale complexion, half- 
closed, sinister eyes, and hay-colored hair and 
beard of those redoubtable princes.’’ There 
is only the absence of the projecting under- 
jawto make the portrait complete. Duez’s 
“Melancholy ” shows “‘ a young girl, wrapped 
fp along black cloak, leaning egainst a wall 
and contemplating the chill, leaden-hued 
waters of a tranquil yet sunless sea. Over- 
head a dull expanse of gray clouds conceals 
the sky and shuts out the sunlight, though 
here and there a watery gleam touches their 
edges with a pallid silver. All is calm, storm- 
less, yet unutterablysad.”” There are, besides, 
a Spanish scene by George Clairin (the painter 
of the portrait of Sarah Bernhardt), a balcony 
filed up with mantillas, roses, eyes, and 
teeth. Delort’s ‘‘ Une Semoncé,” wherein a 
handsome, dissipated-looking young officer 
is dejectedly taking a furious scolding, 
probably for his debts, from an elderly eccle- 
siastic; a scene from cook-life, by Worms, 
called “ Lanse du Panier,” which Mrs. Hooper 
paraphrases “‘The Cook’s Perquisites,” or 
Pickings and stealings in the kitchen, apretty 
young servant-girl bargaining with a vender 
of fruits and vegetables, and going through 
some mysterious calculations on her fingers 
which are probably not to the advantage of 
her mistress ; and others. The critic’s praise 
of “The Little Salon ” is warm. We welcome 
the success of all such exhibitions, as tending 
a foster independence and originality in 


--.-Mr. Ruskin’s museum at Sheffield has 
become so crowded with art treasures, and 
-the number of students has so fucreased 
that a public subscription has been started to 
defray the cost of a new wing to the building. 
= Ruskin has written a letter of thanks to 
workingmen who opened th becrip- 
tion list. — 
--»-In the new Diisseldorf Academy, which 
was opened last October, there are eighty 


ident artists and students is about three hun- 





Personalities, 


Tus leading English politiciaus at the pres- 
ent time show considerable differences in age 
and social relations. John Bright, sprung from 
the people, of the Society of Friends, was 
born in 1811, and first entered Parliament in 
1843. Earl Granville, K. G., Liberal leader in 
the House of Lords, is the eldest son of the 
first earl, was born in 1815, entered the House 
of Commons in 1837, succeeded to the peer- 
age in 1846, and was Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs under Mr. Gladstone from 1868 to 1874. 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, at pres- 
ent Lord President of the Privy Council, was 
born in London, in 1818, entered the army in 
1839 and the House of Commons in 1841. He 
is the first of the family to wear the double 
title of Richmond and Gordon, the latter title 
having been restored to the Lennox family in 
1876. Sir Stafford Northcote, once Mr. Glad- 
stone’s private secretary, now Lord Beacons- 
field’s Chancellor of the Exchequer and Con- 
servative leader in the Lower House, was born 
in London, in 1818, entered Parliament in 1855 
as Conservative, and came into his present 
office in 1874. The Duke of Argyll was born in 
1823, succeeded to the dukedom in 1847, isa Lib- 
eral in politics, a Presbyterian in religion, and 
an authorof merit. Two of his sons are en- 
gaged in business, one of them being a Lon- 
don banker. R. A. Cross, now Secretary of 
State forthe Home Department, was born in 
1823, entered Parliament as Conservative in 
1857, defeated Mr. Gladstone in Southwest 
Lancashire in *1868, and came into office in 
1874. He is amember of the Committee of 
Council on Education. The Marquis of Har- 
tington, Liberal leader in the House of Com- 
mons, of the old Whig Cavendish family, heir 
to the Dukedom of Devonshire, was born in 
1833, entered Parliament in 1857, and in 1875 
succeeded Mr. Gladstone as leader of the Lib- 
eral party. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, now 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, was born in London, in 1837, and has 
represented East Gloucestershire in Parlia- 
ment as Conservative since 1864. 





...-There is no better omen for the royal 
families of Europe than the fact that so many 
of their women are, if the accounts we have 
be true, well educated. The Princess S8té- 
phanie of Belgium, the betrothed of the 
Crown-Prince Rudolph of Austria, is said to 
be highly accomplished, with artistic tastes. 
She has hitherto lived a secluded life, having 
never been out of Brussels and having seen 
nothing of that. But sheis young, only six- 
teen years old, and the wedding will not take 
place for a year, and she may have time to get 
some knowledge of life before she assumes 
the difficult rélof Austrian Crown Princess. 
And, as the Prince is also of a literary turn, 
and a young man besides, it is said, of excel- 
lent sense, we may hope that the next reign 
in Austria will be not less liberal than the 
present. Another royal princess, Elizabeth of 
Roumania, has recently shown remarkable 
literary activity. Ip addition to other works, 
she has translated several Roumanian poems 
into English and German, and she has re 
ceived the medal of merit from the minister 
for her literary achievements. This recalls 
the days of Lady Jane Grey and the Princess 
Elizabeth of England, who read Platoin the 
original for recreation, and of Margaret of 
Navarre, the ‘‘ Marguerite des marguerites,” 
whose writings, if marked by a license that 
our moral standard would not permit, did good 
religious service in their time and have no 
little literary excellence. This Roumanian 
Princess is also likely to help her country by 
bringing it in contact with German and En- 
glish thought. The isolation of those little 
outlying countries has been almost fatal to 
them. 

...-General Melikoff, though a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, was a favorite with the soldiers 
during the war. He required’ punctual per- 
formance of duty from all under hiscommand; 
but he interested himself in his men, visited 
them in their bivouacs, and cared for their 
comfort, paying particular attention to the 
arrangements for the sick and wounded. He 
is described as being himself by no means of 
robust health—4 spare man, very susceptible 
to changes of temperature and inclined to be 
hypochondriac as to his health. . 


....-Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who has just 
been defeated in the parliamentary contest in 
Middlesex, is described as a promising speak- 
er, not so tall or so eloquent as his father, the 
premier, deliberate in his utterance, unaffect- 
ed and self-possessed, with oval face, black 
and sparkling eyes, somewhat pale complex- 
ion, and wholly without whiskers. 


.-.-Mr. Austin Dobson, writer of vers de 
société, was born in 1840, began to write poetry 
when he was twenty-five years old, and the 
first collection’ of his “‘ Vignettes” was made 





dred. They sre from all parts of Europe. 
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In January the centenary of the futro- 

duction of Christianity into Tinnevelly, India, 

was held at Palamcotta. Three bishops and 

allthe European missionaries in the district 

connected with the Church Missionary Society 

and the Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel were in attendance, besides many 

native Christians. One hundred years ago 

the first Christian congregation was estab- 

lished at Palaincotta, by missionary Swartz. 

The congregation consisted of 40 persons, of 

whom 22 belonged to 18 different castes. Bishop 

Caldwell gave a history of the Mission, and 

stated that the movement among the Shanars 

toward Christianity began before the close of 

last century. In the first years of the century 

Tinnevelly was visited by Gericke, perhaps the 

most eminent of Swartz’s successors. When 

the movement toward Christianity amongst the 

Shanarsin the villages in the southeast as- 

sumed remarkable dimensions, Gericke him- 

self seems to have baptized 1,300 souls in the 

course of his tour, and Satyanathan baptized 

twice that number before the end of 1802. From 

1806 till 1809 the Mission was under the man- 

agement of a missionary of the London Mis- 

sionary Society, called Rengeltaube, who gen- 

erally resided in Palamcotta and who at the 

same time founded the mission in Travancore. 

1811 was a disastrous year for Tinnevelly and 

the Tinnevelly Mission. The district was 

devastated by a pestilential fever, owing 

to long-continued unseasonable rain. The 

new Christians baptized by Gericke and 

Satyanathan having been left without due 

pastoral care, a considerable portion of 
them (at least a third) were driven back by 

their fears to the worship of their ancient de- 

mons. The first visit of a bishop to Tinnevel- 
ly was in March, 1816, when Bishop Middle- 
ton, the first Bishop of Calcutta, visited Palam- 
cotta. He was only like a bird of passage on 
his way from Madras via Cochin to Bombay; 
still his visit formed an epoch in the history 
of the Mission. At his last stage, before 
reaching Palamcotta, he received three deputa- 
tions. One was, as usual, from the native offi- 
cial of the neighborhood ; another was from 
thirty or forty Brahmans from the Tinnevelly 
temple, representing to him that the allow- 
ances they received from government for their 
temple services were so small that they and 
their religion were in danger of being starved, 
and requesting the Bishop to intercede with 
government on their behalf; the next deputa- 
tion was from thirty representatives of the 
native Christian community in Tinnevelly, 
and especially of Palamcotta, headed by their 
native pastor. Mr. Hough, who reached 
Palamcotta in 1816, must be regarded as the 
second father of the Tinnevelly Mission. His 
labors and reports awakened a great interest 
in Tinnevelly, and led to the establishment 
of the C. M. 8. Mission. Since 1885 the C. 
M. 8. and the 8. P. G. have pursued their 
labors independently. Till lately, two-thirds 
of all the Christianity and Christian agency in 
Tinnevelly belonged to the C. M. 8., and only 
one-third to the 8. P.G. At present the dis- 
parityis not quiteso great. The two societies 
occupy 1,500 villages, of which the C. M. 8. 
has 875, with 58 native ministers and 84,484 
baptized persons ; while the 8. P. G., with 631 
villages, has 81 native ministers and 24,719 
baptized persons. The total of adherents is 
97,605, of whom the C. M. 8. has 53,536, and 
8,378. cf the 13,265 communicants. The Bishop 
concluded by saying: ‘‘ [f in the first 100 years 
of the history of the Tinnevelly Mission it has 
grown from 40 souls to 59,208—to give the 
number of. the baptized alone—by the end of 
the second 100 years nearly the whole of Tin- 
nevelly should he converted to Christ.’” 


.-. The report of the Australasian Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, to which we referred last 
week, tells of encouragement and success in 
nearly every line. The mission among the 
Chinese in Australia employs two ministers 
and four catechists, all of whom are Chinese ; 
and has three churches and five regular 
preaching places, with 85 churchmembers, 
85 probationers, and 555 attendants on 
public worship. In the Friendly Islands 
District the Gospel is preached by mission- 
aries and numerous native ministers. The 
primary schools are scattered over the country, 
and they are laying the foundation of future 
improvement. Tubou Collegeis sending forth 
from time totime young men better qualified 
for the various services, both in Church and 
state, while the Industrial School has trained 
a fair number in such branches of handicraft 
as cannot fafl to be useful. In Samoa there 
has been an increase of members, despite the 
war disturbances. In Fiji ‘some of the cir- 
cuits have yet much ground to win for Christ, 
and they are doing their work bravely ; while 
in others the energy, perseverance, and skill 
of the ministers are taxed to train and edify 
the com immature churches. There 





in 1874. He has been s Government clerk 
twenty-two years. 2 
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to encourage. There is an increased member- 
ship, and it must not be assumed that the dis- - 
cipline to which that membership is amenable 
islax. Proof is also given that in his dying 
hour the Fijian Christian experiences the 
reality and blessedness of religion. The de- 
mand for the Scriptures and other books is in- 
creasing, as more of the people learn to read, 
The schools for the children are doing fairly, 
all the circumstances considered. The de- 
mand for teachers and preachers is great, and 
the circuit institutions and the District Train- 
ing Establishment are doing good service, by 
sending forth year by year men better quali- 
fied for the work. . There are at present 
nearly ninety of these men in training at 
Navuloa. 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


AVERY, W.H., ord. at Rochester, N. ¥. 

CARTER, A., Mt. Pleasant, Ind., resigns. 

CHARLES, Grorcr H., who has supplied 
Macdougal-street ch., New York City, is 
called to the pastorate. 

CLARKE, R. D., Quincy, Mich., resigns, 

CRAIN, C.8., Delphi, N. Y., resigns, 

EARLY, 8., Bedford, O., resigns. 

at FRED. T.y accepts call to Minneapolis 

nn. 

GOW, G. B., Millbury, Mase., called to Brat- 

tleboro, Vt. 


HATCH, 8. W., Adams, N. Y., settles at 
Cafion City, Gol. 

JAMES, R. 8., D.D., Medina, Mich., accepte 
call to Judson, Ark. 

JOSLYN, J. M., removes from Leesville to 
Preston Hollow, N. Y. 


LEAVITT, F. J., removes from Hamilton to 
Fenton, Mo. 


McKINNEY, Wo., closes his labors at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., and sails for Europe. 

MOORE, G. B., ord. at Elk Creek, Va. 

MUIR, J.J., inst. at Port Richmond, 8. I. 

PETTIT, H., Ada, Mich., resigns. 

SADDLER, R. R., ord. at Cotton Hill, W. Va. 

SAKER, ALFRED, for 30 years an English Bap- 
tist missionary in Cameroons, Africa, died 
recently, in London. 


—_ L., settles at South Hampton, 








SPICER, T. A., ord. at Concord, Ky. 

SPINNEY, C., Concord, N. H., called to Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

TEALE, E. H., accepts call to Charlotte, Mich. 

THOMAS, H. H., ord. at Ellery, N. Y. 

WHITMAN, A., Rockton, IIl., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARCHIBALD, A. W., Stewart, accepts call to 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

BROWNVILLE, Joun W., Athens, Me., re- 
signs. 

DAVIES, Tomas M., North Yarmouth, Me., 
resigns. 

DAVIS, Daviw L., ord. at Pittston, Me. 

FERRIS, L. Z., Cheleea, accepts call to Rock- 
land, Mass. 

GUERNEY, J. F., Harvard, Mass., accepts 
call to Humboldt, Iowa. 

HARDY, M. F., called to Whately, Mass. He 
has preached for them one year. . 

HARTSHORNE, Vaora J., of Hyannas, called 
to Tower Hill ch., Lawrence, Mass. 

HUGHES, Isaac C., Fruitport, Mich., invited 
to supply at Barryville, Sundcrland, and 
South Lebanon, N. Y. 

McCUNE, W. C., Eureka, Kan., accepte call 
to Dallas, Tex. 

McLEAN, C. B., New Boston, Mass., resigns, 
to take effect May Ist. 

MONROE, E. N., Senior Class Andover, de- 
clines call to Freewill Baptist ch., Porte- 
mouth N. H. 

OTIS, Normaw L., Charlevoix, Mich., resigns, 

PALMER, 8. 8., ordained at Coral, Mich. 

PUNCHARD, Groregz, died in Boston, April 


2d, aged 74. 
SMITH, W. E., Newark, N. J., accepts call to 
Aledo, Ml. e 


STEWART, J. D.. inst. at Hastings, Neb. 
WALKER, G. F.. *iackstone, Mass., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
at Wma. H., Adams, called to Clyde, 
N. Y. 


CALKINS, James H., Wellsboro, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to East Avon, N. Y. 
a Setu R., Pulaski, called to Sharon, 
enn. 
KNOX, GzorGe, removes from Chicago, Ml., 
to therokee, Iowa. 
JOHNSON, Atonxzo P., East Pembroke, N. 
Y., called to Cold Spring, N. J. a 
JOHNSON, Herrick, D.D., Auburn Theo. 
Sem., accepts call to Fourth ch., Chicago, 
1. 


JOHNSTON, AnpReEw, died recently, at Sche. 
nectady, N. Y. 

LITTLE, C. H., New Albany, Ind., accepts 
call to Danville, IN. a: 


McANDERSON, Samvet, Hamilton, O., dis- 
missed. 


MoCLUSKEY, Jounx, D.D., of the Philadel- 
phia aaa Presbytery, died recently, 


ag’ : 
RAFFENSPERGER, E. B., declines call to 
Olean, N. Y 


ROSE, Artuvcn, called to Cottage Grove, Wis. 





{s observable tu the reports to hand very much | 


THOMPSON, WIiLxrEL, asked to become 
manent pastor in Berkeley, Cal. - anid 
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Science. 

A Paper read before the Salem meeting of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, some years ago, brought out 
oumerous instances to show that the sexes of 
flowers depended on the ability of the repro- 
ductive vesicle to avail itself of nutrition when 
about to assume its independent sexual ex- 
istence. Many instances of this character 
have since been recorded, and especially some 
by Mrs, Treat in regard to moths, in which 
those eggs which had been formed under un- 
favorable nutritive conditions resulted in 
ehiefly male insects, the females remarkably 
preponderating when the nutritive conditions 
‘were the most favorable. Experiments more 
orless coinciding with these American ones 
are occasionally made in Europe and reported 
in European scientific papers. Among the 
latest are some experiments by Prof. Hoff- 
mann, of Giessen. Spinach was sown very 
thickly together, and more thinly; and it was 
found that in one hundred plants there were 
two females to every male when the plants had 
plenty of room to grow, while in the thickly- 
sown set the males largely preponderated. 
This accords in some measure with what any- 
one may notice in our common rag-weed (Am- 
brosia), though the fact doés not appear to 
have been recorded. This has monecious 
flowers; but occasionally plants may be found 
which, like the spinach, has male and female 
flowers on separate plants. But the plants 
nearly or most nearly wholly female are found 
either in rich corn or potato-flelds, or where 
the plants are not crowded together in growth. 
Those thickly together in grain or pasture- 
felds have an immense profusion of male 
aowers. The point made in the American 
observations, however, had reference chiefly 
to the conditions which might affect nutrition 
tn the branch or near about where the flower 
was to be formed, and not as affecting the 
whole plant; but it is a fair inference that 











what might affect « portion of a 
plant might under other circumstan- 
ees operate on the whole individual. 


Not perceiving this, a controversy has grown 
up in Europe on Hoffmann’s experiments. 
Another biologist, Haberlandt, believes, as 
against Hoffmann, that the canse of sex in 
flowers has to be looked for inthe manner in 
which the seeds are formed, rather than in 
the nutritious surroundings of germination. 
He could not find any difference in the sex of 
thin-sown or thick-sown plants of hemp, 
which also has separate sexes on different 
plants; but when he saved seed perfectly 
ripe and seeds rather immature of Lychnis 
veapertina, he found the unripe seeds resulting 
io 2 larger proportion of males than females. 
In a discussion of these views, which took 
place before an association of German natur- 
alists, one who had made the germination of 
ferns a study noted that in the case of crowded 
Prothallia the numerical superiority of anther- 
idia over archegonia was greaterthan when the 
spores had room for germination; and Prof. 
Pfeffer, of Tiibingen, confirmed this expe- 
rlence in the case of Equisetum, the ‘‘ Horse- 
tail” family. To those acquainted with the 
American observations—which, as we have 
aoted, indicate that the conditions of nutri. 
tion, as they may affect the germinal vesicle, 
sontrol the sex of the flower— there will seem 
little ground for difference between Hoffman 
and Haberlandt. The production of the sexes 
in flowers may never, perhaps, be wholly un- 
ier the cultivator’s control, but it will be a 
zreat gain to science when the law governing 
sheir appearance is clearly revealed. 


++-»Mr. Edison keeps at work improving his 
apparatus and light. Many of the original 
‘*egrd-board ” lamps have given out ; but one 
of them ran over 1400 hours before giving out, 
and several of them more than 1,000 hours, 
almost continuous incandescence, so that 
there is no longer any question that it is pos- 
«ible, his critics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ng, to make lamps of sufficient durability for 
practical purposes. At present, however, he 
is mainly occupied in trying to find a fiber 
which, for the same amount of work, shall 
give considerably more light. Thus far the 
best thing seems to be manilla fiber. One of 
his old lamps, with a resistance (hot) of about 
100 ohms and an electromotive force of about 
76 volts between the terminals of the lamp, 
consuming about 1-12 of a horse-power, gives 
alight of about 11 candles. One of the man- 
Ma fibers, with a resistance of over 150 ohms 
and a electromotive force of 90 volts, consum- 
ing a little less energy than the first, gives 
over 15 candles. So far, however, the manilla 
lamps have proved less durable than the paper. 
Where intense lights are needed, there is, 
however, no question that the electric arc, in 
some form or other, is much more economical. 


....With a new grating by Chapman of 
17,296 lines to the inch, but of superior quality 
toany hitherto made, Professor Young con- 
tienes te aplit up “ basie” lines. Using a 
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collimator and telescope of about 42 inches 
focal length, the first of the two E lines, hith- 
erto given as common to calcium and iron, 
turns out to be close double, the components 


| being separated just about % the distance of 


the components of b‘, or about 1-12 of one of 
Angstrom’s scale divisions. In the same E 
group the fine line at 5263.4 of Angstrom’s map 
is also double, with a distance only about § 
of that between the components of E, and 
may be considered as lying at the limit of 
the resolving power of our present diffraction 
spectroscopes and quite beyond the reach of 
any existing prismatic apparatus. 


...-A simple method of checking the vibra- 
tions of a telescope tube is due to Dr. Joule, 
the discoverer of the mechanical] equivalent of 
heat. It consists of two orthree leaden ringe, 
placed concentric with the tube of the tel- 
escope and attached to it by three or more 
India-rabber bands. For his telescope he 
used two of the rings—one near the object- 
glass and one near the eye-piece. Their 
united weight was not more than 3 of that of 
the telescope tube; but they diminished the 
time required for the cessation of vibration 
to less than 1-4 of what it had been before 
their application. Amateurs and teachers, 
who have to use instruments of moderate size 
in the open air and upon the ordinary portable 
stands, will find the contrivance very useful. 


-»--It is chiefly by experiments on so-called 
elements at very high temperatures that it 
seems feasible to prove that they are not 
elementary, but complex substances. The 
most successful investigations in this direc- 
tion are by Prof. V. and Herr C. Meyer, and by 
the American chemist, Prof. Crafts, on chlo- 
rine, iodine, and bromine. It is found that, 
while ready prepared chlorine at high tem- 
peratures is stable and maintains its normal 
density, nascent chlorine is greatly reduced in 
density, showing dissociation of its compo- 
nents. 


School and College. 


Tue late meeting of the American 
Freebel Union fn this city furnished proofs of 
the hold that the Freebel idea has on the 
civilized world. It is now more than fifty 
years since Friedrich Frebel published the 
book that gave the first announcement of his 
system of education, and nearly thirty years 
since the Prussian Government prohibited all 
Kindergarten in which his method was em- 
ployed, on the ground of its communistic tend- 
encies. At the meeting held here three 
weeks ago letters were read from auxiliary 
societies in San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
London, Berlin, Dresden, Geneva, and Naples. 
The Western world seems to endorse the 
system, Probably no objection will now be 
made on the score of revolutionary tendencies. 
There are some persons who think that the 
Kindergarten is an unfortunate attempt to 
make an artificial, royal road to learning ; to 
confound study with play ; to weaken the ine 
tellectual stamina of childhood, by taking 
away the demand for study. But public opin- 
ion is fast striding over this objection, and is 
inclined to hold that the occasions for serious 
work come soon enough in the child’s life. 
The Kindergarten is, in fact, not a disciplinary 
school; but a plan for facilitating primary 
acquisition. It is precisely what the university 
isnot. With the changesin the constitution 
of the American Freebel Union adopted in 
Boston a month ago, we trust thatits efficiency 
will be increased and that the experiment it is 





| making may have a fair trial in this country. 





.... Sarah K. Bolton writes as follows: “In 
Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, near Boston, 
for three years cooking bas been taught to the 
young women by Miss Parloa, and for two 
years dressmaking, with no interference with 
the regular work of the school. Its aim is, 
besides giving to girls all the advantages of a 
first-class seminary, to make them self-help- 
ful and so independent. Arrangements are 
about completed for a practice-kitchen, where 
the young ladies who wish can practice what 
they are taught. Prof. C. C. Bragdon, the 
principal, is thoroughly in earnest in this 
practical work and was the first to adopt it. 
One of the chief designs of education is to fit 
people to use life day by day to some purpose, 
and we are glad that a few persons are wise 
enough to see what foundation-work is neces- 
sary to this end. Ifa young woman is 
to study the stars, like Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
it will do her no harm to know how to cook a 
dinner. Andif she is to marry, as probably 
she will, she will find a little knowledge of 
this kind both economical and useful. Some 
of us look back to early housekeeping ex- 
periences, and sigh that the good methods of 
Lasell Seminary were not adopted in our 
school-days. Itis a Christian institution, is 
charmingly located, and will well repay a 
visit.” 
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Pebbles. 


WuEs the compass gets unruly, they box it. 





...-The moustache is above talking; but 
not above thinking. 


-.-.-When Chinamen play billiards, they 
never use their own queues. 


....The success of a church-choir singer is, 
after all, a matter of chante. 


...-A child, like a letter, often goes astray 
through being badly directed. 


.... There is reason to believe that there is 
quite as large an amount of craft on land as 
on water. 


-.--How is it that. the summer always 
goes so quickly? Because there is often an 
evening mist. 


...-The dictionary defines dulcet as sweet ; 
but then you can hardly call a dull-set saw 
sweet music. 


.--Canned crabs are among the modern 
delicacies. The salesman’s usual remark is: 
“Take a cancer ?”’ 


....The difference between a sailor and a 
showman is that one likes a light-house, while 
the other does not. 


....The rooster crows when the egg is in- 
cubated, because he knows the hen likes to 
have her lay set to music. 


....When John Monigrip’s wife asks for a 
dollar or two for current demands, he smiles 
sweetly as he says: “‘ True love seeks no 
change.” 


...“Please to understand,”’ said the 
Honorable Billy, the other day, “‘ I’m not such 
afoolas I look.” ‘No,’ said Bob. ‘* That 
would be too much.”’ ‘ 


....-At a recent railroad festival, the follow- 
ing striking sentiment was given: ‘Our 
Mothers—the only faithful tenders who never 
misplaced a switch.”’ 


...-In the Gallery of the Louvre, before the 
statue of the Venus of Milo.—Little Boy: 
“What did they cut her arms off for?” 
Mother : ‘‘ Because she put her fingers in the 
sugar-bowl.”’ : 


....Tbhe gentlemen at a dinner-table were 
discussing the familiar line ‘‘ An honest man’s 
the noblest work of God,” when a little son 
of the host spoke up and said: ‘‘It isn’t true, 
My mother’s better’n any man that was ever 
made.”’ 


....A youngster, while warming his hands 
at the fire, was remonstrated with by his fath- 
er, who said: ‘‘Go away from the fire. The 
weather is not cold.’’ “I ain’t heating the 
weather. I’m warming my hands!’’ the little 
fellow demurely replied. 


....“*Make a minute of that duel, Mr. 
Shearer,” said the chief to the news editor. 
**Can’t do it,” replied the subaltern. ‘‘ Why 
not?’ ‘“*’Cause there’s only two seconds in 
it.” (Verdict of accidental death, caused by 
sudden increase of salary.) 


....Getting out of a difficulty.— Customer : 
“ Dear me, Mr. Puddifoot, why, your fourpen- 
ny pork pies are but a very little larger than 
those at twopence.”  Puddifoot: ‘‘ That’s 
quite true, and I often hear the same remark. 
I see how it is. I shall have to make them two- 
penny pies smalier.’’ 


...-A colored man, applying for a marriage 
license in Cincinnati, was asked if he and the 
lady were related. “ Yes, sah!’ he replied, 
When asked how, he answered: “‘I thonght 
you deluded to de tender relashuns ob luv 
what prevails between us at de present 
moment.” 


.... American tradesmen who claim genius 
for advertising should listen to a Berlin grocer, 
who thus informs the public, through the 
Borsen Zeitung: ‘‘ Twins are come to me for 
the third time. This time a boy and agirl. I 
entreat my friends and patrons to support 
me stoutly. Excellent butter, well worth its 
price. Similarly, ge and oh ” 


....A famous judge came late to court, 
One day in busy season ; 
Whereat his clerk, in great surprise, 
Inquired of him the reason. 
** A child was born,”’ his honor said, 
“And I’m the happy sire.”’ 
* An infant judge?” “Oh, no!” said he. 
** As yet he’s but a crier.”’ 


...-Jones says: ‘* Give an oyster locomotion 
and the five senses, and he might be the rhinoc- 
eros of the sea.’’ He might be ; but we hope 
no generous person will give him those things. 
The price of half a dozen fried oysters as 
large as a rhinoceros would strike away 
beyond the margin of most editors’ pocket- 
books; and a couple of spoiled oysters of 
such dimensions would depopulate a town. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of worka 
Sor further notice. 


JOHN BUNYAN.* 


Ir is now about a hundred years since the 
second great Literary Revival in Europe 
began. The first was occasioned by the in- 
troduction of Greek and Latin learning 
through the learned Greeks whom the 
Turkish capture of Constantinople drove 
westward. The second was the fruit of the 
uprising of the combined sentiments of 
nationality and naturality (sit venia verbo), 
due to causes that we cannot now stop to 
mention and visible in its developed form 
in the natura] and political science of our 
own day. One of the illustrations of this 
second movement—which resuscitated the 
old Teutonic, as the first did the old Greco- 
Latin literature—was the Bunyan revival, 
which, beginning with Whitefield’s edition 
of Bunyan’s works, found its prophet in 
Robert Southey. Southey’s poetry is al- 
ready dead and buried, probably never to 
rise again; but his edition of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” with his sketch of the author, 
will long be remembered, from Macaulay’s 
review of it, if for nothing else. Macau- 
lay’s essay, and Ivimye’s ‘‘ Life,” and ¢he 
recent Bunyan Statue, with Dean Stanley’s 
eulogy, have maintained the literary inter- 
est in the man till now, when he finds a 
place in the Morley series of ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters.” 

Bunyan may becontemplated from several 
different points of view—as a literary 
artist, a preacher, a theologian or dogma- 
tist, a religious man, and an ecclesiastical 
leader; and Mr. Froude’s sketch, whose 
title we have placed below, takes account 
of all these with more or less distinctness, 
except the last. It might seem strange 
that Mr. Froude, the fierce assailant of 
Calvinism, should be selected to write the 
life of a maninto whose: soul Calvinism 
entered so deeply asit did into Bunyan’s, 
We might fear in such a biographer a 
lack of sympathy, that would make it 
hard for him to do his subject justice. 
But the choice has its compensations. Mr. 
Froude has literary and religious sympathy 
with his hero, if not theological; and there 
isa certain advantage in having the criti- 
cism of a man who stands outside and 
gives his judgment rather as a philosophic- 
al historian than as a theological critic, 
And Mr. Froude has made a very readable 
book, quiet in tone, fresh and vigorous in 
style, judicious in the main in its selec- 
tions, impartial in its judgments, and, 
what is excellent in a biographer, letting 
his subject speak for himself as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Froude’s opinion of Bunyan’s literary 
merit does not differ much from the com- 
mon one. He has no sufficient words of 
praise for the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” he 
quotes with apparent approval Macaulay’s 
opinion that the ‘*Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman” would have been the best re- 
ligious allegory in the world if the ‘‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress * had not existed, and he 
does not agree with Macaulay in his high 
estimate of the artistic excellence of, the 
“Holy War.” About this last he properly 
says that there is the same objection to it 
as to Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost ”—namely, 
the intolerable introduction of the Deity as 
consulting and planning after the manner 
of man, only with the to us incomprehen- 
sible feature that the plans are in some 
cases meant to fail, and in other cases seem 
not to succeed where success was intendtd. 
Shaddai’s first army sent against Diabolus 
in Mansoul is defeated, as it was meant to 
be; and after Immanvel’s victory the town 
is still open to the assaults of its old enemy, 
so that there is no conclusion to the story. 
Bunyan’s theological idea in this is plain; 


but it is artistically a defect, and shows the . 


unadaptedness of the conception for epic 
purposes. But, with all its failings, no 
other writer of allegory has equaled it in 
richness of invention, insight into life, 
delicacy of coloring, and interest and live- 
liness of plot. We could wish that Mr. 
Froude had added something more about 
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the history of the composition and publica- 
tion of these books. 

The limits of the work under considera- 
tion would hardly allow much space for a 
homiletieal criticism of Bunyan, and it is 
doubtful whether there is much more to be 
said than that he was a preacher of extra- 
ordinary popular power. Much of his 
power, it is probable, lay in his manner, as 
is the case with all great preachers; and of 
this, in the absence of phonograph and 
photograph, we cgn learn only through 
tradition. There was much also in the 
appeal to current modes of thought, the 
effect of which is lost on us. Leaving out 
this element, we can still discern in his 
published sermons richness of fancy, pas- 
sionate fervor, and that depth of personal 
experience which is as essential to the 
preacher as to the astronomer or linguist. 
Mr. Froude spends more time on his theo- 
logical system, with which, again, his per- 
sonal religious experience is inseparably 
connected. Our biographer’s account of 
Bunyan’s remarkable early religious history 
is clear and impressive. He endeavors to 
give from Bunyan’s own narrative (in 
“Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners”) and from other sources of informa- 
tion an analysis of his feelings and an ex- 
planation of his experiences. He thinks it 
improbable that he was dissolute in his 
youth." A swearer, as almost everybody 
then was, he may have been, and, by reason 
of his inventive genius, a story-teller, as 
not a few people now are. But he was in- 
dustrious and orderly, and the chief sins 
with which his tender conscience re- 
proached him were Sunday dancing on the 
green and ringing the church-bells, He 
had, as al] great religious leaders have, a 
deep sense of sinfulness, an eager desire 
for ethical excellence, a depressing con- 
sciousness of failure in his efforts to reach 
perfection. He was miserable in a life 
which to most men would have seemed ex- 
emplary. His vivid imagination created a 
thousand temptations where less gifted 
men would have gone free. His passion- 
ate desire could content itself with nothing 
less than certainty of acceptance with God. 
This certainty he found in the doctrine of 
salvation through the vicarious death of 
Christ and the imputation of Christ’s right- 
eousness. His spiritual history bears a 
striking resemblance to that of Atigustine. 

Mr. Froude regards Bunyan’s theological 
system and the part it played in his relig- 
ious experience as an accident of the times. 
Rekgion, he thinks, has two elements—a 
permanent, universal, and an accidental, 
local one. The permanent element is the 
moral, the struggle of man’s higher nature 
against his lower; and this is found wher- 
ever man is found and is a connecting 
link between all religions. The other ele- 
ment, which is religion in the narrower 
sense of the term, is the supernatural, the 
reference of life to the Deity, the acknowl- 
edgment of obligation to this higher Power, 
and the effort to avert its wrath and secure 
its favor. The means whereby this end is 


effected wi!l differ in different times and. 


among different nations. Similarly, the 
views as to the orizin and seat of sin and 
the means of getting rid of it will differ. 
According to Mr. Froude, Roman Catholic 
theology is the product of Platonism, which 
located sin in the body, whence it was to 
be dislodged by bodily penance and sacra- 
ments, in order that the sinless body of 
Christ might gradually take the place 
of this sinful human body, till the change 
should be consummated and the man 
ready for Heaven. Protestantism struck 
this view to the ground, as too fleshly; and 
put in its place the legal substitution of 
Christ for the believing sinner, who is thus 
free from condemnation and, as attired in 
Christ’s righteousness, finds complete favor 
with God At the same time, this “‘ Pro- 
testant plan of salvation” supposes a 
gradual ethical perfecting of the soul. It 
was this that gave comfort to Bunyan’s 
soul. With an intense sense of individual 
responsibility, on the one hand, and an in. 
tense desire after salvation, on the other, he 
could be satisfied only by a system that 
provided both for his acceptance with the 
holy God and for his own moral develop- 
ment. And this was, we may say, a genera] 
characteristic of the Protestant movement 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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As it was the product of a great move- 
ment of soul, so it produced an in- 
tensely earnest and vigorous development 
of religious life. Tothe men of those days 
the substitution of Christ in the place of 
the sinner was a thoroughly real thing, and 
the religious experience founded on it was 
real. Mr. Froude thinks that it has now 
become little more than a form, without 
living reality. In this he is probably more 
than half right. The Christian world now 
prefers to think of God’s forgiveness and 
favor as granted for Christ’s sake. Among 
Christian sects the Methodist, the Luther- 
an, the Anglican, and portions of others 
reject the doctrine of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to the believer, as 
unscriptural, and equally also the doctrine 
of the imputation of the sinner’s guilt to 
Christ. These doctrines are still professed 
and taught by one wing of the Calvinistic 
schoo); but it is evident that they do not 
represent living facts in the believer's 
consciousness, as they did in the seven- 
teenth century. Yet in the main point—in 
recognizing Jesus as the Mediator between 
God and man—the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries are at one. Mr. Froude 
points out that the essentia] elements of Bun- 
yan’s religious experience belong to our age 
as well as to his. If we now try to interpret 
the New Testament more in the spirit of 
Christ himself and less according to the 
Old Testament ideas of the Puritan theol- 
ogy, this does not hinder us from recog- 
nizing in him the notes of true godliness— 
hatred of sin, striving after God, following 
after Jesus Christ. We may admit also 
that Bunyan’s experience was colored by 
his peculiar temperament. This is only 
what happens to every man. The essential 
thing is that he sought the favor of the 
holy God. Few persons now, or at any 
time, have his vivid realization of the guilt 
of sin, and his equally vivid realization of 
the divine favor through Christ. He asked 
only how God could forgive sin, and, hav- 
ing found the way, rejoiced. Every earnest 
human soul will similarly rejoice in coming 
to the hope of enjoying the Father’s love. 


Mr. Froude, as we observed above, has 
said nothing about Bunyan as an ecclesias- 
tical leader. He refers to his attitude to- 
ward the governments of Cromwell and 
Charles and James, and points out that he 
was anything but a politician. He had the 
confidence of both the Protectorate and 
the Royal Government. Mr. Froude also 
gives good reasons for believing that it was 
in the royalist, and not the parliamentarian 
ranks that he fought during the war. But 
he did not concern himself with politics. 
That seemed to him a matter so far beneath 
religion in importance that he had no time 
to give to it. He was prudent and con- 
servative, counseling always obedience to 
the government de facto, when conscience 
permitted. Nor was he an eager sectarian. 
He was a decided Baptist; but he was 
broad in his views. He did not sympa- 
thize with the strict ecclesiastical exclusive 
party of histime. The only condition of 
churchmembership and admission to the 
Lord’s Supper on which he was inclined to 
insist was exemplary religious life. It was 
his earnest opposition to what he conceived 
to be narrow views that made him, half in 
spite of himself, an ecclesiastical leader. 
The Baptists of that day were divided on 
the subject of terms of communion, and 
he felt called on to express his opinion. 
The influence that he exerted was remark- 
able. ‘‘ The weight of his intellect,” says 
Professor W. H. Whitsitt, himself a Close 
Communion Baptist, ‘‘combined with the 
sweetness and poise of his spirits, gave the 
immortal dreamer an easy victory over his 
opponents, while his influence, which was 
steadily advancing in London, where his 
sermons were often heard and admired by 
multitudes, drawn from every class of 
society, impressed the minds of his breth- 
ren there to a very large extent.” The 
Baptist Confession of 1677, based on the 
Westminster Confession, ‘“‘omits the re- 
quirement that baptism shall be a condi- 
tion of admission into the Visible Church; 
or, in other words, it provides for mixed 
membership.” In this confession Professor 
Whitsitt recognizes Bunyan’s hand, and 
the extent of his power is shown by the 
fact that William Kiffin and Hanserd 
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of restricted communion, submitted to the 
new order of things and accepted the doc- 
trines of mixed membership, that is, of the 
membership of immersed and unimmersed 
persons in the same church, and of unre- 
stricted communion at the Lord’s Supper. 
Bunyan had ‘“‘captured the camp of the 
Particular Baptists,” was the ‘‘ acknowl- 
edged master of the situation,” and for 
several years no man dared to open his 
mouth, ‘‘lest Bunyan should impale him 
on the point of his pen.” He was thus an 
ecclesiastical leader in his own day; but it 
does not appear that his influence in this 
respect lived long after his death. The 
triumph of the unrestricted communion 
party among English Baptists in the first 
half of the present century seems to have 
proceeded from other sources. We do not 
know that Robert Hall drew his inspira- 
tion from his illustrious predecessor. In 
truth, this was not Bunyan’s work. His 
field was religious life. It is as the explor- 
er of religious experience that his name 
lives among us. 

Mr. Froude’s book will seem to many 
persons theologically one-sided and unsatis- 
factory. Wehave not space here to dis- 
cuss his theological positions. It is only 
with the biographer that we are concerned, 
and we feel that we can cordially praise 
this sketch as, in the main, a fajthful pic- 
ture of the man and his work, in real sym- 
pathy with his religious character and life 
and fitted to inspire us with a true rever- 
ence for him and an earnest desire to imi- 
tate him. 





...- Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science con- 
sidered in accordance with the Principles of 
Phrenology and in relation to Modern Physiol- 
ogy, by Henry 8. Drayton, A. M., and James 
MeNeill 48. R. Wells & Co., New York), is a 
popular exposition of the teachings of Gall 
and Spurzheim, containing a good many inter- 
esting facts, but having the vice of all phren- 
ological works—an unwarranted assumption 
of scientific character. Phrenologyis not a 
science. Itisas yet only a confused collec- 
tion of partial observations ; but it can do no 
harm as long as its unscientific character is 
recognized. Messrs. Porter & Coates pub- 
lish a really useful book for invalids, Health 
and Health Resorts, by Dr. John Wilson, late 
medical inspector of camps and hospitals in 
the United States Army. No persons show 
greater lack of discretion than the invalid 
visitors to sanitary resorts. They generally 
have an unquestioning, ignorant faith in the 
virtues of the water, or the air, or some un- 
known something, and an equally ignorant 
disregard of the ordinary laws of health; 
and the consequence is that they frequently 
come away disappointed, having failed to reap 
the benefits that they might have enjoyed. 
Dr. Wilson, who has personal acquaintance 
with many of the European health stations, 
describes their capabilities and gives judicious 
advice to patients for their government at 
such places, which rules apply in general to 
American resorts as well. From Lindsay. 
& Blakiston, Philadelphia, we have another 
contribution to popular hygiene—Headaches : 
their Nature, Causes, and Treatment, by Wm. 
Henry Day, M. D., member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, of London, and physician 
to the Samaritan Hospital for Women and 
Children. The third edition in three years. 
Dr. Day gives the results of his observations, 
extended over a number of years, and his 
opportunities for the study of the subject have 
been exceptionally good. While the book is 
necessarily somewhat technical, it has been 
the author’s aim to make it practically useful 
and we commend it to all persons who suffer 
with headache. The book will not do away 
with the necessity for medical advice—will, 
rather, make clearer the need of such advice; 
but it offers many valuable suggestions for 
the treatment of the affection with which it 
deals and will impress on the reader the im- 
portance of attention to general bodily condi- 
tions. All increase of popular intelligence in 
physiological and pathological matters is a 
helpto general well-being. It is good for phy- 
sicians, as well as for their patients. Still 
another useful book is Dr. Henry Hartshorne’s 
Our Homes, one of the series of “‘ American 
Health Primers,”’ issued by Presley Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. It is unnecessary to point out 
the importance of a proper hygienic construc- 
tion of dwelling-houses. In few directions 
does our social system need speedier reform 
than in this, and Dr. Hartshorne’s suggestions 
are sensible and practical. 


...-From A. D. F. Randolph & Co. we have 
an anonymous work, The Age-Temptation of 
American Christians, an earnest protest against 
worldliness in the Church, in respect to the 
methods of gaining Christian and Church in- 














Knollys, formerly the staunchest advocates 






fivence; the popular devices of charitabie, 
missionary, and Church finance; and the 
meansand power depended on for converting 
men to our Christianity. There is much 
scattered good remark in this book; but the 
author does not very clearly bring out the idea 
of worldliness as a spirit and religion as. 
soul-power, the supremacy of spiritual person- 
ality. Allthings are lawful, says Paul; but 
allthings are not becoming. What is often 
called ‘‘ worldliness”’ in the Church is one out- 
come of the deeper-lying fact that Christianity 
in our day has lost much of the spirit of 
Christ, and has neither his boldness and 
originality nor his spirituality; because, we 
may say, it has not his spirituality. The 
remedy is to look away from the traditions of - 
men tothe person and spirit of Jesus. The 
same publishers issue Stumbling-Stones; or, Hin- 
drancesto Believing, by W. Hay M. H. Aitken, 
a simple and devout series of talks about dif- 
ficulties in the religious life; and Frances 
Ridley Havergal’s Kept for the Master’s Use, a 
posthumous prose work of real devotioual 
value, in spite of the author’s tendency to half- 
mystical religious gush. “In the Volume 
of the Book’’; or, the Profit and Pleasure of Bible 
Study, by Geo. F. Pentecost, published by 
Ward & Drummond, New York, is a quite 
uncritical but pleasant familiar talk about the 
Bible, with not afew good practical sugges- 
tions about reading. From Messrs. Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, we have The 
Foundations, by John Monro Gibson, D.D., a 
book on the evidences of Christianity, of no 
value. Hints and Helps for the Christian Life, 
by Wayland Hoyt, D.D., published by Ward 
& Drummond, New York, is a neat little 
volume of fresh and pleasantly written de- 
votional remark. What he says of world- 
liness and of religion in the home is well 
worthy of careful attention. The Ameri- 
can Book Exchange, New York, issue the fifth 
and last volume of their cheap and convenient 
edition of Gibbon’s Roman Hmpire. This 
volume contains the notes to the whole work. 
This cheap publication of Gibbon is commend- 
able. His book is not yet superseded; is, in 
fact, the only general view of the period 
treated that we have and fs still a model of a 
fine English style. 














....In the April number of the Reformed 
Quarterly Review T. R. Beck, in an exposition 
of Jude 9, regards the Epistle of Jude as pos- 
terior to Second Peter and as a fulfillment of 
the prophecy contained in the latter. This 
seems to us an untenable position. The lin- 
guistic evidence is in favor of the priority of 
Jude. As to the verse in question, which 
mentions a contest between Michael and 
Satan over the body of Moses, we suppose 
that few expositors will now see in it any- 
thing more than a Jewish Jegend. Dr. F. A. 
Gast’s article on the Peshito Old Testament is 
well worked up, and his conclusions are, we 
think, generally sound. The obscure ques- 
tion of the origin of the name “ Peshito” can 
be cleared up only by investigation of the 
literary usage of the period in which it orig- 
inated. We would suggest to Dr. Gast special 
research in this direction, whereby, we have 
no doubt, he woulé be able to throw light on 
this at present little understood period of 
Eastern Christianity. The order of books 
in the Peshito seems to be this: it arrange, 
them as Pentateuch, Hagiographa, Prophete, 
with a few modifications ; Jobis put next to 
the Pentateuch because, as Dr. Gast suggests, 
of its supposed early, perhaps Mosaic, origin ; 
Chronicles is placed after Kings from similar- 
ity of contents ; Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel 
are put at the end because of their exilian and 
apocalyptic character ; while the three post- 
exilian minor prophets are not separated from 
the others. The prophets are put last, prob- 
ably because the Hagiographa was mainly 
represented by the Book of Psalms, which was 
referred in its beginning to the time of David, 
and, therefore, preceded the prophetic writ- 
ings. We agree with the reviewer in the opin- 
ion that the authors of the translation were 
Jewish Christians; but we do not find his 
argument for Edessa as the place of origina- 
tion satisfactory. The relation of the Peshito 
to the Septuagint and the Targum are touched 
on slightly in the article. This also is a point 
thathas not received due attention from 
scholars. The critical use of the Peshito in 
the construction of a pure pre-Masoretic text 
of the Old Testament is environed with many 
difficulties. Weare glad to see that Dr. Gast - 
is working on the subject, and we hope that 
he will devote himself to some particular part 
of it and work it up thoroughly. To have e 
scientific treatment of the text of Deuteron- 
omy, or Isaiah, or Proverbs would be a great 
help to scholars. The article entitled “ Neg- 
ative Preparation for thé Reformation,” by §, 
R. Bridenbaugh, has some excellent remarks. 


-s+eThe anonymous novel entitled Some 
Women of To-Day, published by G. W. Carleton 
& Co., of this city, is marked by considerable 





power in some directions and no little weak- 
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ness in others. It is a story of New York City 
life, the object being to portray a number of 
different types of female character, and to set 
forth the cares and joys and snares of our 
ordinary social and domestic life. There is 
some freshness and dramatic liveliness and 
strength of characterization ; in places there 
is true pathos and passion; but the char- 
acters are too numerous, the scene is over- 
crowded. The story is spun out like that of 
Grace Aguilar’s ‘Home Life,” only without 
her descriptive power. Our authoress has 
not time to develop any one character orscene, 
and so falls into inconsequence and rattle and 
schoolgir! sentimental gush; and, in addition, 
makes her book twice as long as it ought to 
be. Let her cultivate condensation and re- 
pose and brevity, and we are persuaded that 
she will yet produce something good. 
Messrs. Harpers’s “ Franklin Square Library” 
gives us A Sylvan Queen, by the author of 
“*Rachel’s Secret,” a well written story, with 
a well-worn plot—two undeclared lovers sep- 
arated by a deception, an ambitious girl of the 
people trusting not wisely the promise of a 
high-born suitor, and then a violent riddance 
and the reuniting of the lovers. The most 
noteworthy figure in the book is the simple- 
hearted, heroic Canon Daylmer, and next to 
him the poor girl, Madge. From the 
Carters we have one of their beautifully 
printed religious stories, Dora Humilton's 
Chotce, by Emily Brodie, excellent for Sunday- 
schools and family reading. 








.-From Messrs. Westermann & Co. we 
have received the first number of the new 
monthly review, Minerva, edited by Pericles 
Tzinkos, at Rome, the historic center of the 
world, and printed and published by Williams 
& Norgate, at London, the commercial center, 
and intended to be, in a real sense, cosmopol- 
itan—ts ignore local prejudices, and be the 
vehicle of the broadest and most philosophical 
views on religious, political, and literary and 
artistic questions. In an introductory letter 
to the editor, Terenzio Mamiani points out 
certain social questions stil) needing solution— 
namely, tle existence of slavery, as in some 
Spanish American islands and Dutch colonies, 
the physical authority of the Church, and 
international intercourse of idens. The 
article on English politics, by 8S. G. C. 
Middlemore, takes, in a _ general way, 
the Imperialist or Beaconsfield side; Dr, 
Waldstein points out the dangers of 
the tendency to specialization in science 
and art in our time, the rapidity and super- 
ficialness of work, the constant writing and 
talking, the need of repose, quiet, fullness 
of reading, and roundness of thought ; Ugo 
Pecei describes the history and art-treasures of 
Malpaga, one of the places in ‘‘ Unfrequented 
Italy,”’ giving a sketch of the life of the now 
forgotten princely condottiere and patron of 
art, Bartolomeo Colleoni; the French Drama, 
with comparison between Shakespeare and 
Racine, is discussed by D. A. Parodi; there is 
an account of ‘‘ London Districts ” by E. Lynn 
Linton, with a denunciation of English 
“caste”; the present political condition of 
France is treated by J. Vilbort, anti-Napoleon- 
ist,a brief account of the political basis of 
France of 1789—namely, equality before the 
law and equality in matters of inheritance; a 
sketch of the rise of the Third Republic, with 
the struggles of the Ultramontane party and a 
description of the present legislature, whose 
true policy Is summed up fn the words of 
Thiers: “La France est centre gauche’’—that is, 
liberal-counservative; Jessie White Mario de- 
scribes the revival of antique jewelry; and 
Ir. Mcynake notices some recent books on 
Renaissance. The articles are short and to 
the point, and tle /teview seems to us to have 
succeeded in some measure in getting out of 
the trammels of place and party,and looking at 
things from the point of view of science and 
impartial common sense. We may hope thrt 
succeeding pnumbers will be better than this 
and we cordially wish the new enterprise 
success. 


.-The Methodist Quarterly Review for the 
present quarter has a discuasion, by President 
C. H Payne, Vhio Wesleyan University, of the 
question whether education by the state ought 
to be exclusively secular. He holds that such 
exclusive secularity is unphilosophical, be 
cause one-sided, in excluding God, and that 
the state has the right to control or watch 
over the moral education of its future citi- 
zens. As to the right of the state, that is 
matter of circumstance and convention. If it 
should be evidently forthe good of the com- 
munity, then the state has the right; but the 
question at issue {s whether the community 
will be benefited by the state’s interfering in 
religious matters. That the omission of re- 
ligion from a child’s education is an injuri- 
ously one-sided system we shall all probably 
heartily agree with Dr. Payne; but that by no 
means shows that religious culture is the care 
of the state. What, then, is the funetion of 
the family and the Church? And, on the 
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other hand, how {fs the state to interfere, with 
out trenching on forbidden ground? Dr. 
Buckley’s article on the Itinerancy, continued 
from the January number, is carefully pre- 
pared, but to our minds not conclusive. The 
article on the Wesleyan Mission in New Zea- 
land, by John Armitage, is extremely inter- 
esting. 


..MeMillan’s Magazine for April bas a 
number of pleasant articles. The most im- 
portant scientifically is Mr. Edward A. Free- 
man’s contribution, ‘‘ The Shire and the G4,” 
his opening address to the Historica) Section 
of the Archwological Institute, at Taunton, 
lastsummer. He begins by calling attention 
to the fact that he had always said North- 
amptonshire, but Bomerset, never Somerset- 
shire ; and then goes to explain that Somerset 
is a tribal name (the second component mean- 
ing ‘‘settlers’’) and the county was one of 
the constituent parts of England, while all 
those places whose names end in “ shire’ were 
once simply attachments to a town and cut 
off from it. The others, as Somerset, were 
called by the name “‘ ga,” German “ gau,” an 
independent territory. The Bishop of Carlisle 
has a pleasant, chatty article on the Cambridge 
professor, Adam Sedgwick, who died in 1873; 
and Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has a highly 
laudatory notice of the “‘ Light of Asia.”’ 


..From Messrs. Wm. Wood & Co., of this 
city, we have received Nervous Exhaustion, by 
Dr. George W. Beard. Dr. Beard is a volum- 
inous writer, so that it would not be strange 
if, now and then, his nervous exhaustion 
should show itself. We have been interested 
in this volume, as a catalogue of various man- 
ifestations of disturbed sensation ; but cannot 
find that it adds much to our stock of knowl- 
edge. It is much better adapted to bring the 
author patients than it is to enlighten the 
profession. The attempt to disturb nomen- 
clature by such mongrel words as Cerebras- 
thenfa cannot be too strongly condemned. 
There are many statements of interest con- 
tained in the work and the therapeutics show 
a good acquantance with remedial agencies. 
We are not unapprectative of the laborious 
devotion of Dr. Beard to his specialty; but 
suspect that he works his art better than he 
elaborates science. Laymen, however, will 
find many suggestions worthy of note. 


...-The Unitarian Review for April is a 
Channing number. Channing’s relation to 
and influence on the thought and modes 
of action of his generation and ours are 
discussed with fair ability by several differ- 
ent writers. The time seems hardly to 
have come, however, for a full charac- 
terization of the man in all his elements. 
The religious world of America unites in hon- 
oring him os an honest religious thinker and 
worker, and its present duty isto learn what 
it can from him, The opening article, on 
‘* Theological Changes,” speaks, among other 
things, of the relation of the Old Testament to 
Christianity. While it is true that “ what 
Christ was or is concerns us,” it seems to us 
also true that the study of the Old Testament 
is necessary, both for the sake of its ethical- 
religious teaching and on account of the fact 
that it was Christ’s earliest text-book and 
guide, and without it wecan hardly under- 
stand him. 


..The Magazine of Art (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., London, Paris, and New York) 
for March hasa notice of the Winter Exhibi- 
tion at the Grosvenor Gallery; a description of 
Dublin Bay; a memorial of George Cruikshank; 
a third article on Old Keys; a second on Art 
Needlework, giving an account of the Royal 
Schoo! of Art Needlework at South Kensing- 
ton; a fifth article on Treasure-Houses of Art, 
being a description of Chateworth, which was 
built by William Cavendish, Earl of Devon- 
shire, two hundred years ago, and is now held 
by the Spencers, Dukes of Devonshire; a 
sketch of Frank Holl, A.R.A.; a second article 
on Decorative Art; and a brief ‘Hour with 
the Old Masters at the Royal Academy."’ The 
illustrations are moderately well done and the 
whole number is pleasant reading. 


..Mr. James Reed, pastor of the Boston 
Society of the New Jerusalem, has given us 
in his Swedenborg and the New Church a “ brief 
and clear statement of the principal teachings 
of Swedenborg”’ on the Scriptures, the divine 
nature and providence, the incarnation and 
redemption, the Holy Spirit and regeneration, 
the spiritual world, death, resurrection, and 
judgment, and marriage. Swedenborg’s views 
are pretty well known to the reading part of 
the community ; but probably all persons will 
be interested In this little book, which has the 
great merit of being short andclear. Sweden- 
borg’s religious movement is a remarkable 
one and deserves our study. There is much 
in his teaching that is attractive to us all and 
it is well for us to learn from all sources, 


...-There was needed a second Baptist 
paper in San Francisco, which should not 
support the Baptist disgrace of the Pacific 





Coast; and we are, therefore, giad to see the 
first. four. numbers of the Herald of Truth. It 
means to clear its skirts of Kalloch and his 
crew, to whom it refers to the “apparent 
shame covering not a little of the Baptist 
eause in California.” It makes studied refer- 
ences to Mr. Kalloch’s unsavory career in the 
East ; but does not squarely say what it means, 
and has not yet found ite clear voice on the 
Chinese persecution. 

..-.Mr, Eagene Lawrence's Primer of Amer- 
tcan Literature, one of Harper’s ‘* Half-Hour 
Series,’’ supplies a long-felt wantin our pop- 
ular reading-matter. People who have not 
time for going through Duyckinck’s “‘ Cyclo- 
pedia ’’ or lives of separate authors have here 
a@ manageable compendium of the information 
they want, given in a kindly, appreciative 
way, with as much individual criticism and 
philosophical discussion as was possible in a 
book of this size, presenting a very fair out- 
line of America” literary achievement. 


..--From Messrs. Littell & Co., Boston, we 
have received the bound volume of the Living 
Age for the last quarter of 1879, a cheap and 
valuable book. From Messrs. A. 8. Bernes 
& Co. we have Vol. VII of the International 
Review, Jualy—December, 1879. It is unneces- 
sary to say that it contains much good reading. 


...»Messrs. Appleton publish in their “ New 
Handy Volume Series” a chatty and interest- 
ing account of Great Singers, from Faustina 
Bordoni, who flourished two and a half centu- 
ries ago, to Henrietta Sontag, by George T. 
Ferris, who has written similar accounts of 
German, Italian, and French composers. 





..--Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, New 
York, publish Half a Hundred Songs for the 
Schoolroom and Home, by Hattie Sanford Rus- 
sell. Smooth, pleasant verse. The title on the 
back of the book is, unfortunately, upside- 
down. 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S 


Late Works on the Science 
of Society. 


I. THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
II. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. I. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00, 
IIT. CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


(First part of Volume II of “ Principles 
of Sociology.’’) 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 


IV. DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or 


Groups of Sociological Facts. Six 
parts, in royal folio. Price, $4.00 each. 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
PSALMS. 
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Published by 
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FREDERICKS’S 
KNICKERBOCKER PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
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IMPERIALS.... ......--eeeeees coccccccccctcoccoccooenesaqepees ce ..66 PER DOZEN. 


A GREAT SUCCESS! 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE READER'S HAND-BOOK 


Allusions, References, Plots, Characters, Facts, and Stories. 
WITH TWO APPENDICES. 


By the Rev. E.. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 


Author of “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,”’ “ A Guide to Science,” etc. 


Crown Svo. 1184 pages. Half Morocco, gilt top, $3.50. Sheep, $4.00. 
Half Russia, $5.00. 

“ A unique and most valuable book of reference and dictionary of information for people of literary taste 
and literary occupation. Its second title calls it a hand-book of * Allusions, References, Plots. and Stories,’ and 
this but partly indicates the amount of facts given, and their excellent arrangement, alphabetically, under 
proper heads. . . . Of course, it is impossible to judge fully of a work so extensive on a first examination; 
but, testing it at random and upon a variety of subjects, we have been surprised at its accuracy and at the 
variety of its facts, ite citations, explanations, and definitions in regard to subjects connected with literature 
and authors, ancient and modern, English and foreign. Dr. Brewer is the author of other valuable labor-saving 
books; but this surpasses all that we have seen in a book of reference for readers and writers, as it combines 
the best qualities of the encyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, and quotation books. . . . Altogether 
‘ The Reader's Hand-book’ would be cheap at any price,and it will take a place in every well-ordered library, 
small or large, that belongs to a person fond « reading or occupied in writing as a profession.""~Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 





“The work ts altogether unique and occupies a field hitherto untraversed. Its preparation has involved 
an immense amount of labor, as the author has taken the pains to read personally every volume alluded to in 
the work, and to verifying the constant and minute references to book and chapter, and often to page and line, 
which he has made. The time and patience required for a labor Jike this can scarcely be estimated. But the 
author shows not only tndustry in collecting, but skill in condensing and arranging his materials. ... A 
vast number of out-of-the way allusions and references are explained, and the volume will be almost worth its 
weight in gold—stout and heavy as it is—to readers who are puzzled about the authorship of tales and poems, 
and dramas, about the characters and incidents referred to in various volumes, and about a hundred other per. 
plexing questions which haunt end harass the memory."—Boston Journal, 

“One of the most useful and scholarly books of the century. It cannot be too highly praised, norcan it be 


too warmly commended as @ necessary addition to every properly constituted library. Indeed, it ts a Mbrary 
in itself.”— Philadelphia Times. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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We have on hand and for sale the following named 
fine Stcel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, 
A. H. Ritchie) and the following Publications, any or 
allof which will be sent, postpaid, to any address 
upon receipt of the very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, - 
Wi insc.4<07vicgnsassabsnenseenpenenneteener $2 
(Former price $20.) 

The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 
and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 
TI oo snes secnoncesscccuasepencesoosses 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 


STATES. Size, 26x40... -.........06+ - 200 
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The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by 

A. H, Ritchie, the Engraver.......... 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 
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EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 
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EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 

COLFAX. Size, 16x0............... 160 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20. 1060 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size,16x20. 100 


All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are war- 
ranted are printed on heavy 
white paper, and will be sent postpaid, om receipt of 
the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Beundin Cloth. 360 pages. 
Pri 


(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The ‘PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Bound in Cloth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 


It gives biographical sketches of the subjects of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation " and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A liberal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
lishers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 
again. 

Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 
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Something Wew 


—FOR— 


Sunday-schools. 


=|UNDER THE PALMS. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
ie an ORATORIO CANTATA . 
UNDER based upon Scripture. It is per- 


THE fectiy adapted to the needs of 
PALMS especially forthe exercises of 


FLORAL SUN PAY. Wins, SUNDAY, 
SUNDAY EVEN aR AN (Vinrsary pay, 

Le} abounds with’b tut pot and floral effects 
and represents Christ the Deliverer. The music is 
bright” Pimple, and lasting. 


Sunday-school Superintendents 


will find in “ UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 
Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a dozen, by ex- 
press. 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 centa. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 
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 Beligions Futeltigence, 


JESUIT AGGRESSIONS AND FAIL- 
URES. 


Tne French Government has determined 
to suppress Jesuit institutions in France, 
, because it regards their teachings as per- 
nicious and dangerous to the state. We 
gave the facts about this matter last week. 
We return to the general question of the 
meddlesomencss of this cordially hated 
Order this week because of the wide 
interest excited by the event in France. 
The Church Missionary Intelligencer, which 
is without a peer in its fleld, has a care- 
fully-written article, which gives some 
facts respecting the aggression of Jesuits 
in mission-fields. This afticle shows hqw 
the priests of this Order follow Protestant 
missionaries, and endeavor to destroy 
their work and steal their converts; 
and it very confidently asserts that the 
general impression that the Jesuits have 
achieved great successes in their various 
missions is unfounded. ‘‘ While Romish 
or Jesuit missions,” it says, ‘‘ have been 
propagated and upheld by the secular arm, 
they have prevailed for a season; when 
that has failed them, they have perished.” 
The writer proceeds to give illustrations, 
referfing to Paraguay, Abyssinia (whence 
Bishop Oviedo wrote, in 1566, that, if he 
had 500 or 600 good musketeers, ‘‘he would 
undertake for the reducing of Ethiopia to 
the Church in a short time”), and various 
missions in Africa. At one time the 
Roman Church had its missions in Angola, 
Loanyo, Cape Lopez, Waree, Benin, Why 
dah, Elmini, Sierre Leone, and Senezal: 
but at none of these places, ‘‘ except 
the few that have been retained by the 
French and Portuguese governments, can 
traces of this religion be found at the 
present day.” In Congo, where Catholic 
missionaries labored for two centuries, and 
where one missionary claimed to have 
baptized 100,000 persons, when the mission- 
aries ultimately left the country, their 
religion disappeared with them and scarce 
a trace of it could be found. 

The Jesuits sometimes boast of their 
priority in mission-fields; but often with- 
out any foundation of fact, Their priests 
entered New Zealand after Protestants had 
taken possession and won many converts 
from heathenism. As soon as the inter- 
lopers made their appearance, they began 
an active campaign against the Christian- 
ized natives, endeavoring to make perverts 
of them. A bishop had charge of their 
mission, and he multiplied priests until 
their number exceeded that of the Anglican 
missionaries, The bishop represented 
himself asa sacred person and different 
from his priests. He suspended a piece of 
copper around the necks of the baptized, 
and told them it was a passport to Heaven. 
He countenanced polygamy, tattooing, and 
Sabbath-breaking; but, with all his conces- 
sions to heathenism, there was in the end a 
complete failure. The converts lapsed 
and the perverts returned to Protestant- 
ism. But much mischief was done fora 
season. More recently thee Krishnagur 
Protestant Mission in India was attacked 
by zealous priests, who sought, at a time 
when they saw there were internal troubles 
in the mission, to tempt away the converts. 
They built many chapels and had prospects 
of success; but they could not hold the 
perverts they gained, and now the unused 
chapels are falling into decay. 

Last year the French Jesuits undertook 
to capture the Protestants of Madagascar. 
They tried to sow dissensions among the 
native churches and to intimidate the gov- 
ernment; but with little success, we be- 
lieve, in either case. The story of their 
invasion of the mission-field of the 
Church Missionary Society in Uganda, 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza, has been 
recently told our readers in part. 
Ten priests left Algiers June 18th, 1878, 
one year after the Anglican missionaries 
had established themselves in Mtesa’s capi- 
tal, ‘‘ to be the first,” as they said, ‘ to rep- 
resent Christ and his Church in a region 
savage, barbarous, and almost unknown.” 
On the route from Bagamoyo to the Lake, 
they traveled every Sunday, as a matter of 
economy. At Mpwapwa their supplies of 
food gave out entirely, so they wrote; 


‘‘and we should have died of hunger but 
for the generous and kind help of the 
members of the Anglican Mission,” who 
received them ‘‘ as real brothers” and gave 
them oxen and mutton and even ‘delicacies 
for our sick.” But when the priests, thus 
succored as ‘real brothers” in Mpwapwa, 
arrived at Rubaga, they forgot tnat they 
owed anything to ‘‘Anglican missionaries,” 
and began immediately to ingratiate them- 
selves with Mtesa, and to denounce the mis- 
sionaries and their religion. They brought 
arms and ammunition to Mtesa, which the 
missionaries would not do; and took care 
not to provoke the hostility of the Arabs 
by opposing slavery. What success they 
may have in Uganda it remains for time 
to show; but their capacity and willingness 
to do mischief are as clearly illustrated in 
this as in numerous other cases. 
— 


Tue twentieth anniversary of Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler’s pastorate in the Lafayette-Avenue 
Presbyterian Churek of Brooklyn was cele- 
brated last Sunday. A special service in 
honor of the event was held inthe evening. 
The lecture-room was beautifully decorated. 
Among the decorations was a floral dove, sus- 
pended from the ceiling and spreading its 
wings over the heads of the congregation. 
There was a very large assemblage, which em. 
braced not only Dr. Cuyler’s congregation, 
but that of Fort Greene and Memorial 
Churches, which are daughters of the 
Layafette-Avenue Church. Dr. Cuyler 
delivered a sermon, reviewing the history 
of the church under his pastorate. In 
the course of his remarks he said: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing ny twenty years’ pastorate of this church 
I have made it a rule to know everybody con- 
nected with it, and never to allow a day to 
pass without a visit to some house and a talk 
with some parishioner.’’ The following facts 
concerning bis pastorate were given. He 
preached his first sermon before the old Park- 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, April 8th, 1860. 
There were then 140 members of his congrega- 
tion. Ground was broken for the new church 
in Lafayette Avenue on the week after Lin- 
coln’s electiqgn to the Presidency, and the 
building was dedicated by President Asa D. 
Smith, of Dartmouth, March 16th, 1862. The 
church and land cost $54,000 and the last dol- 
lar of indebtedness was wiped out in 1876. 
During the war the church was loyal to the 
Unton, and in May, 1864, the Stars and Stripes 
were sent up from the tower with the an- 
nouncement that that flag staid up until Rich- 
mond came down. And it staid there until 
hauled down to be draped in mourning for 
Lincoln’s death. The Sabbath-school during 
Dr. Cuyler’s ministry has bad 4,500 children 
enrolled. Of these, 427 have joined the 
church and 9 have entered the ministry. He 
has preached 2,000 discourses, celebrated sev- 
eral hundred marriages, baptized 680 children, 
received 3,059 members, and lost but one Snn- 
day’s work during the entire twenty years. 
In addition to all this labor, he has contrib- 
uted 1,600 articles to the religious press of the 
country, and thus circulated his views to the 
estimated extent of 40,000,000 copies. 


.We learn from a Scotch periodical that 
the Presbyterian Church in Victoria, Australia, 
has been agitated by questions similar to those 
in the U. P. Church of Scotland. The Synod 
of Victoria complains that the Presbyterian Re- 
view, its organ, is speaking too freely about 
the Westminster Standards. It seems that 
the matter was investigated by a committee 
of the General Assembly, last November, 
whose report was ordered to be kept in re- 
tentis. The editors of the Review defend 
themselves against the allegation of using too 
much freedom in speaking of the Standards. 
They say, however, that “we have often to 
fee] that the theological dialect of the seven- 
teenth century, as it is embodied in the West- 
minster Standards, does need, now and then, 
to be translated into the language of the nine- 
teenth. We cannot conduct all our fighting 
in that old armor. Nobody among us preaches 
in the same Way as the Presbyterians of the 
time of the First Charles and the Common- 
wealth, north or south of the Tweed, 
preached. We have to face problems that 
those good forefathers of ours knew nothing 
of. Much has had to be altered or modified. 
In none of our churches is our worship con- 
ducted quite according to the Westminster 
‘Directory.’ In more than one or two things 
relating to church government we have de- 
parted from the Westminster ‘order.’ And 
even in reference to doctrine it is vain for 
those who are daily fraternizing, and very 
properly fraternizing, with brethren of the 
most pronounced Arminian sentiments to 
pretend that they attribute as much import- 
ance to the strictly Calvinistic Creed that has 
come to us from our fathers as those fathers 
themselves did. Our Church, like al] the 








Churches, is advancing ; but the mischief is in 
it if those who are coming on more slowly, in 
in close order, begin to fire on those who have 
to go out skirmishing in front.” 


.-.-Dr. Fuller, of The Methodist Advocate, has 
published some interesting tables of statistics 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
South. He shows that there are 197,123 
colored and 213,776 white members in the 
South. The gain in the past two years has 
been 6,000 colored and 8,000 white members. 
He says: “Before the war there were 24,000 
colored members in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Now there are 198,000, an increase 
of 174,000 since that event, most of whom have 
been converted at its altars and under its 
ministry. Then those 24,000 were mostly in 
bonds, without ecclesiastical autonomy or in 
the enjoyment of the rights belonging to 
citizens or Christians, without schools or 
Bibles. Now thay have churches, conferences, 
pastors, and presiding elders of their own 
choice, representation in the General Confer- 
ence, equal rights with their brethren, schools, 
books, and the Bible in their homes by scores 
of thousands.”’ 


.... The programme of the anniversaries for 
May in this city has been iesued. The meet- 
{ugs are to be held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, as they were last year, as follows: 
Sunday, May %tbh, American Home Missionary 
Society; May 10th, Woman’s Union Mission- 
ary Society, American Seamen’s Friend 
Society; May 11th, New York Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Association, American Sunday- 
school Union; May 12th, American Tract 
Society, American Female Guardian Society ; 
May 13th, New York Institution for Deaf and 
Dumb, New York City Mission and Tract 
Society ; May 14th, Woman’s National Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Young Ladies’ Chris, 
tian Temperance Union, New York Society for 
Suppression of Crime, National Temperance 
Publication Society; May 16th, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


....The House of Lords has affirmed the 
decision of the Court of the Queen’s Bench 
in the reversal of the judgment of the Court of 
Arches ordering a mandamus to issue to the 
Bishop of Oxford, directing him to institute 
proceedings against Canon Carter, on com- 
plaint of Dr. Julius. for violation of the Public 
Worship Act. The English papers regard the 
decision as a very important one, in that it 
places in the hands of the bishops very large 
discretionary powers. After the announce- 
ment of the decision of the House of Lords, 
Canon Garter offered his resignation, for the. 
reason that he could not conscientiously carry 
out the wishes of the Bishop and modify the 
ritual in use in his church. 


....The French bishops are publishing let- 
ters in the Catholic journals vigorously oppos- 
ing the decrees against the Jesuits. The France 
says the government contemplates measures 
to prevent further manifestations on the part 
of the bishops, and that the minister of public 
worship will probably address a letter to all 
French prelates, reminding them of the provis_ 
ions of the Concordat and declaring the firm 
resolve of the government to cause the lawsto 
be respected. The République Francaise, in 
an article supposed to be written by M. Gam- 
betta, denounces the Jesuits’s unauthorized 
religious congregations, Jeromist Bonapart- 
ists, and even the Church itself, as the sworn 
foe of the Republic. 


....Miss Anna Oliver, who has been preach- 
ing to a cougregation in Brooklyn, under 
license as a Methodist local preacher, applied 
to the New England Methodist Conference, at 
its recent session, for ordination. She pre- 
sented a certificate of recommendation from 
the Quarterly Conference of Jamaica Plain, 
which was officially signed by Presiding Elder 
Thayer. The bishop presiding, Dr. Andrews» 
refused, in accordance with a decision of the 
Episcopal Board, to put the question of recep- 
tion of Miss Oliver to the Conference. Dr. 
Thayer took an appeal to the General Con- 
ference, which, it is hoped, will decide the 
question finally. 


....-Complaint is made of a dearth of min- 
{sters in the State Church of Baden. There 
are 376 parishes in the Grand Duchy, and only 
887 clergymen, when 425 are required. Some 
22 curacies are vacant and appeals for minis- 
ters are not heeded. The stipends are said to 
be very small and the body of the clergy very 
rationalistic. These two facts are thought 
sufficient to explain the hesitancy of young 
men to enter the pulpit. 

....A recent dispatch from Constantinople 
mentions a revival of Mussulman fanaticism, 
and of efforts of the press to excite hatred 
against Christians. Aesassinations of Chris- 
tians are frequent, and are likely to become 
more so unless there comes a check soon. 


»...The General Convention of the New 
Jerusalem Church meets at Portland, Me., 
June 18th. The delegates are expected, for 
the first time, to pay their own expenses. 





The Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 25th. 


CONFESSION AND CROSS-BEARING.— 
Mart. xv1, 13—28. 


Notes.—‘‘ Coasts.".—Not coaste like sea- 
coasts; but neighborhood. “© Cesarea 
Philippi.'"—An inland city, at the source of 
the Jordan River, supposed to be Baal Gad of 
the Old Testament. “ The Son of Man.""— 
Christ chose to use for himself this name, as 
implying his relation to humanity. ———“‘ John 
the Baptist."".—Who had been beheaded, come 
to life. “ Blias.”’ — Elijah. “ The 
Christ."—The Messiah, the Anointed One 
prophesied im the Scriptures. “* The Son 
of the Living God.’’—In antithesis to the title 
“‘Son of Man” which he had taken to himself. 
** Barjona.”’—Son of Jonas. ** Flesh 
and blood.""—That is, any human being. 
“ Peer.’—Meaning Rock. “ This rock.” 
Aplay upon the nameof Peter. He means 
upon this rock Peter, and eo upon the founda- 
tion of the other apostles who united in the 
same confession. The interpretation which 
makes the word “‘rock’”’ refer to the confes- 
sion itself is contrary to the plain sense which 
gives a play upon Peter’s name, There is no 
evidence in the later history of Peter that he 
assumed any authority over the other dis- 
ciples. Paul explains on what the Church was 
built when he speaks of it as “built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets,” 
all together. “ Gates of Hell.”—Not 
here of Gehenna, the place of suf- 
fering; but Hades, the placa of the dead. 
Death shall not overthrow it. The “‘ gates’’ 
is a figure for force, as the army goes out 
from the gates of a city. “« Keys.""—Au- 
thority in and over. The apostolic anthority 
was exercised by Peter and the other disciples 
in establishing the Church. The language is 
figurative, as when Christ tells the disciples 
that they shell sit on thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. “* They should tell 
no man.’’—Because the people were not ready 
to receive or understand it, and it would inter- 
fere with his mission. Indeed, this was the 
final cause of his being put to death. 
‘Satan.’ —The great enemy of good and au- 
thor of temptation. “*Savorest not.”’— 
Thinkest not. “‘Take up his cross.” —Like 
one go‘og to execution. He must be ready 
to die. “<Soul.’—Literally life; but the 
thought is of eternal life. “* Which shall 
not taste of death.’’—Shall not die. What is the 
full meaning of this promise is not clear, as 
they all did die before Christ’s coming to 
judge the world. Some take this to refer to 
Christ’s coming to destroy Jerusalem ; others, 
more probably, to Christ’s glory on the Mount, 
seen by three of those present, and which is 
told about immediately after the report of 
these words. 

Instruction.—The world has come to a con- 
clusion now about who the Son of Manis. It, 
at least, agrees that he is the greatest moral 
teacher that ever lived. Christians do not 
need now to eulogize the character and teach- 
ings of their Master. There is no question on 
the subject. Even Mohammedans and Hindus 
are willing to admit that he was a teacher of 
the utmost greatness, a prophet of God, 

The important question is: What do we think 
of Christ? Do we think of him as our Master? 
Are we willing to be his disciples? Will we 
trust in him for salvation ? Shall he be our Re- 
deemer ? 

Blessed was Simon Barjona, and no less 
blessed is every disciple that will accept Peter’s 
confession. For it isthe spirit of the Father 
that reveals to the soul the beauty of Christ and 
makes it ready to acknowledge him as master. 

It isa great perversion of Christ’s words to 
make them imply that Peter was to be the 
chief. the pope, among the disciples. It would 
be just as legitimate to conclude that Peter 
was the most unworthy of them all because in 
the very next verse Christ says to him: ‘‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” It is on this passage 
that the Roman Catholics base their doctrine 
of the papal supremacy; but, even supposing 
that Peter was to be supreme, that could give 
no supremacy to the Popes of Rome. 

There are men nowadays who think they 
know better than God what itis best should 
be done. Peter undertook to rebuke Christ, 
and many now complain and find fault with 
God’s government of the world and his man- 
agement of his kingdom. God is patient with 
us, and we should be trustful toward him. 

Following Christ is nota holiday play. It 
is a serious task, involving self-denial. Chris- 
tianity means work, not amusement. If you 
are determined to be a Christian, you must 
make up your mind to obey and follow Christ, 
even if it requires very hard and unpleasant 
tasks, even unto the loss of life itself. 

This life is valuable ; but there is one more 
yaluable to come. Which will we value most? 


We have, at most, some eighty years to live 
ion “What wills man care for that when 
Christ shall come as judge? 
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EEE 
Mews of the Week. 


Tue Washington authorities took steps 
to investigate the matter of a supposed fili- 
bustering expedition destined for Cuba. It is 
believed by Spanish officials that the men, who 
were not discovered, had already sailed on one 
of the regular-steamers for the West Indies. 





.. Advices from London concerning the re- 
cent elections state that there have been re 
turned to the House of Commons up to the 
present 345 Liberals, 228 Conservatives, and 51 
Home Rulers. Only 27 more are needed to 
complete the House. 


-The Republique Frengaise recently, in an 
article supposed to be written byM. Gambetta, 
denounces the Jesuits’s unauthorized religious 
congregations, Jeromist Bonapartists, and 
even the Church itself as the sworn foes of the 
Republic. 


... The covette ** Union” forced the block- 
ade of- Arica, South America: She fought 
seven hours with two Chilian ironclads and a 
transport, discharging her entire cargo while 
fighting, and returned to Callao. 


.. Johnson C. Whittaker, the colored cadet 
at West Point, represented himself as having 
been assaulted in the barracks by masked 
men, who bound him and cut his ear. 


.---lt has been announced in London, appar- 
ently with authority, that the Beaconsfield 
ministry will resign when the Queen returns 
from the Continent. 


--.- The break in the Anglo-American Com- 
pany’s cable of 1873 was found to be ata 
point 36 miles from the landing-place on the 
Trish coast. 


. Services commemorative of the hun- 
4redth anniversary of the birth of Willlam 
Ellery Channing were held in several cities. 


.---Jn the House of Representatives, Spring- 
er made a sensation by an explanation of the 
attempt to coerce him to vote for Donnelly. 


..--Prince Bismarck tendered his resigna- 
tion as chancellor because of the vote on 
financial reform in the Federal Council 


.. Dr. Kenealy, who was defeated at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, in the recent English elections, 
stood at the bottom of the pol. 


--.-There will be a liberal majority in the 
next Parliament of at least eighty, independ- 
ent of the Home Rulers. 


----Mr. Vanderbilt denies a report that he 
is about to retire from the presidency of the 
New York Central 


--.-The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ‘has 
raised all salaries to the rates existing before 
April lst, 1877 


.- The Guion steamer “‘ Montana,” which 
went aground at Holyhead, on the 13th, is 
again afloat. 


.-Theelections in Rhode Island resulted 
fn an increased Republican majority in the 
egislature. 


..Nineteen boys were sent by the New 
York Children’s Aid Society to Winchester, 
Virginia. 


.- The Connecticut Republicans held their 
state convention. The delegates were unin- 
structed. 


.-..The reports of an invasion by Chinese 
troops of the Russian territory were con- 
firmed. 


--..The rise in real estate in parts of New 
York City and vicinity amounts to 100 per 
cent. 

.- The exodus from the maritime provinces 
of Canada to the United States still continues. 


--The steamer “ Darita” was sunk in the 
Danube. Sixteen persons were drowned. 


.-The New York Central Syndicate finally 
losed the sale of the Vanderbilt stock. 


--The Scandinavian residents of Paris 
gave a grand banquet to Nordensjild. 





THINK OF IT Ts it worth while, we e ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would otherwise 
enjoy marred by an unpleasant if not danger- 
ous cough, whena single 25-cent bottle of that 
justly popular remedy, Madame Porter's Co ‘ough 
Balsam, will effect a cure? It is safe and 
pleasant. All Druggists sell it. Rucken, & 
HENDEL, Proprietors, New York City. 
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Messrs. WEEKS & Serra» >—Gentlemen :—I had run- 
ning sores on ay left leg for seven years, which re- 
Guess my limb to simple skin and bone, and wnat 
to support my weight unless swathed in band 
consultatic n of physicians at the City Hosp tai of 
Boston decided that it would have to be amputated, to 
sive my life. Such was my condition when I began 
to use the Cuticura REMED! which have effectually 
cured me, in gratitude for which I make this public 


statement of my case. 
JOSEPH A. PALMER. 
Hupson, Mass., July, 1879. 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Hon, William Taylor. Boston, State Senator 
of Maseachusetts, says of his Case: 
“After three months’ use of the CuTicurna REME- 


DIES, and twelve years of as Bn we - suffering from 
humor of the face, neck, d scalp as was ever 


endured, I can say that . am cured, — J, 
nounce my case the most remarkable on reco I 

have been so elated with my success that I have 
stor pped men on the street who were afflicted, and told 


SKIN HUMOR, 


covering the upper part ef the Body. Skin 
copper-colored. 
Messrs. Werks & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—I have been 


afflicted with a troublesome skin disease, covering 
almost com a & Ld ripper P == my body, caus- 


ing. my reolored hue. It 
could be ee subhed « oft li like. Gandret and at times caus- 
ing intolerable itching and the most intense suffering. 


I have used blood purifiers, pills, and other advertised 
remedies; but experienced no relief until I procured 
the Curicurna Remrpies, which, although used care- 
lessly and irregularly, cured me, ailaying that terrt- 
ble itching and restoring my skin to ffs natural color. 
lam willing to make affidavit to the truth of this 
statement. 

Respectfully, 8. G. BUXTON. 

Mian, Micu., July 3d, 1873. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT 


Cleauses the Blood, Regulates the Stomach, 
Bowels, and Urinary Organs, 


This great blood purifier, liver stimulant, and — 
table in vigorant cleanses the system of all impurities 
of the blood, regulates the stomach, bowe 
urinar compe, strengthens, vitalizes, and oan 
every fiuid of the body, and cures ail diseases that 
originate in a vitiated condition of the blood, whether 
inherited or contracted. TICURA, & Medicinal Jelly, 
arresta external evidence of bi i eats 
away dead akin and fles p— Fa. a eo ons 
every species o ing an ting skin, and sc: 
diseases, when the blood has been purified with th 4 
RESOLVENT. em, cures humors 
reproduces, softe 
the possibility y of any other remedy. 





A! 
pe — —, ae mest most el : t folles, 
nursery luxury, en, 
and restores the skin to its t---* whiteness and 


beauty. CoTicura SHAviIne Soap is the first medicinal 
soap prepared expressly for shaving and ts extrava- 
gantly praised by gentlemen. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


for all Humors of the Blood, 


are prepared by WsreEexs & Portrer, Chemists and 
Druggists, 8360 Washington Street, Boston; 21 Fron 
Street, Toronto, Ont.; and 8 Snow. Hill, London ; and 
for sale by all ts. 





« e6, - 
tle. Curicura MEpIcinaL Tomer Soar, 25 centa per 
cake. CUTICURA MEDICINAL SHAVING SoaP, 15 cents per 
conta, in bars, for Barbers and large consumers, 50 
cen’ 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTERS 


instantly relieve Pain, Soreness, and Weakness. 


Loress Wal 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Other coarse-crude mineral wat rs, domes- 
tie and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acia-_like after-taste. For sale iv bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 














OSMUN’S 
CHOLERA pranenca REMEDY 


‘s a speedy and certain cure for Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
and most effectual preventive of Cholera Cholera 
Morbus. It is no secret preparation, as the 
«nts of which {t is composed are upon the label each 
bottle, and it Ss Ce ger CF pore by | 
most em w-: fa by Sree and 
+torekeepers. ce 25 cents aan $1. 4 == bottie 
sent, express paid, for $1. Send for cirenlar. Address 


CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 














For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 26, 





to Mineral Waters, Seidiits to. 


GEO.P.ROWELL& CO. 


Newspaper: Advertising Bureau. 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO. conduct an agency for 
pond, oy ption of advertisements for American news- 
The most complete establishment of the 
tnd in the world. 
Eight thousand newspapers ore ae spt regularly on 
- , open to the yy of custo: 
very advertisement is taken at the home price of 
the pape per, without te additiona! charge or com- 


AR advertiser, in dealing with the Agency, is saved 
trouble and correspondence, making one contract, in- 
stead of a dozen, a hundred, or a thowss.d. 

A book of 120 pages, containing sis of best —_ 
largest circulations, religious, agricultural, 


oliticeal, daily and country papers, and all easton’ 
tons which are specially valuable to advertisers, with 
some information about prices, is sent to any address 
on reccipt of ten cente. 

Per-ons at a distance wishing to make contracts for 
advertising in a: 1y town, city, county, state, or te rri- 
tory of the United States, or any portion of the 


D iminion of Canada, may send a concise statement 
what they want, together with a copy of the 

ADVERTISE MENT they desire inserted, and will re- 

ceive, by return mailsan estimate of the cost. 

don such information and estimate there is no 


Orders are taken forasingle paper, as well as fora 
List; for a single dollar, as readily’ y as for a larger 


“Geo. P. Rowell & Co. also publish the American 
Newspaper Directory (price $5), In which will be 
found a complete list of all American Newspapers, 
SS Cauemer of the towns in which they are 
issu 





DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve 
this salt ‘- ordinary water. This solution 
possesses all the health-civing qualities nad 
tonic weeeee sotnatural sea-water, while itis 
ree from e orgnnic impurities ot the surf, 
or eal Shy druggists 4s erally. 


Broadway and Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
R. DU NN has removed from Watertown, N. 
to 841 Lexington Avenue, southeast corner = 
Thirty-ninth Street, where he is prepared to insert 
TEETH with hisimproved Mineral Plates. This pro 
cess is commended by the highest medica! and scien 
= authority, as well as by many tests of Its unfatl 
ns P practical a “DP lication. It substitutes for every 
other kind of plas e where a comes of elements 
is now a n inert, pure (del i to wear) 
materia which, unlike. other reparations, is 
positively innecuous. Send for ci . 


HABIT CURED at home, privately, at 
OPIUM low rates. 1,000 cured in 10 years. Don't fail 
to write ite Dr. M MA RSH, ¢ uinty, Mich, 








$72 4 0Ex . $12 a day ‘at home ousy made. Cost 
ly Outfit free. Address Trur & Co. 


gusta, Me. 








EDUCATION. 





STABLISHED 1868. 
ENRY age oruuner 


co. Cc 
No. 56 Court St., smear City Hail over Bunce & Benedict's 
u ms 


lc Roo’ 
Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, capaile instruction in the various branches of 


—. ‘ _—— aye ae > for mners. Style 
an nis ven advan ayers. For particu 
address the irector, HENRY MOLLENTAU JE in 





ALE LAW SCHOO eperns course, 
years. Graduate course (for degree of D. C. L),3 
years. Fall term mm opeme | Sept. 30th. Add 
PROF. WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


ADDRESS MAPLEWOOD INSTI- 


TUTE for ouna Taginn. Pittsfield, Mass. Spring term 


begins March Board and English, 0. 
ENNGI RAY “a MILITARY A ADE 
A., reopens Januai h. Civil 
Saginccring € Chemis jassics, and — De- 


grees conferred. Col. 0. HYATT, Presi 


UNI IVERSITY OF DENVER, Colorado, for both 
sexes, opens Sept. 1880. Non-resident students 
live with the president, the Sor, meee H. Moore, D.D., 


now president of Wesleyan lege, Cincinnati, o. 
Prospectus on application. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ‘ETC. 








Cirentory foe. a ontalonees, Free. 
~ th ¥4,, 23 « * 





New and, Beau Award Cards 


eee ar —_ - fF — ro) bay] if to mat th > men 
gant new and app' esigns 0 oola 
Society Diplomas. Prices ists and samples of ra. 
ucational Cards free to any teachers or agents send- 
. a UFFORD § SONS, M 

enutooturin Publishers, 
141 Franklin St., Boston, "Mass. Estab’ lished 1880, 7 





52 Gola, orrstay Lace, 10c, ‘Clinton ae 
50 Wi name tt tbe °%. OM SPHiNG. Nombre nhfordete” 
AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED E¥zRv WHERE to 


sell the best 
ily Kalitting Machine «ver invented. icone a 
of stock ngs wl with H REL and TOF complete, 
a minutes. @ great variety of fancy 
work, ew Been eevee sinalwayse ‘wembiy ii Send 
‘or eiren an 400 Wr wo) 
Machine Co., 400 J sec ae See nine 


$5 toR20"Tiszs sameeren 





























HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 
NOTICE. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
will make a special reduction of 


Fifty Cents per Day 





from its regular Ld to va yeaders of 
PENDENT as will t this n arrival, WITH- 
IN ONE HUND D DAYS FROM Tis DATE. ‘and re- 


main one day, or or more, from April 15th. 


HO TEL BRUNSWICK, 
Boyisten and Clarendon Streets Boston, 
THE BRUNSWICK is the finest hotel structure in 
New England. Fire proof; modern in all its appoint- 
ments ; strictly = class; kept on the American 
plan; a pleasan’ she anent ome, and desirable 
stopping. ay 6 Daninees of pleasure-seeker. 

ARNES & NKLEE, Proprietors. 


ion. 
a W. DuxKLRe, of Cincinnati. 


Amos Barngs, of 





THE E CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia, 
Terms: $3.00 to 64.50 per day. 

__ I.E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 


crr {tf =e , v1 Tons. 
CITY OF RIC HMOND .. 607 




















These magnificent steamers are an: ong the strong- 

est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic, and have every 

fnodern improvment, including hot and cold water 

and electric bells in staterooms, revolving chairs tn 

saloons, bath, and smoking rooms, barber hops, etc. 

For rates 0 of if posse e and other information, apply} to 
. DALE, Agent, 31 $1 Broadway, N 


OLASG 
ras Meg Aa ok ah, 

The acoomanoten  e »' > are unsurpassed 

for comfort an a4 have just 


mp 

cdded two new ‘and su or feamnahipe © thetr fleet, 
which is pow one of the finest on the 

Frast CaBin Satoon, $60 to $75, a 1 ... 
room accommodations, Return, $119 to $130. 

Seconp CABIN (everything furnished), sto. Return, 
$75. STEMRAGE, 

tar” Especially low rates to clergymen and their 
families, Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 60., General Agents, 


72 Broadway, New York. 





Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GL 8GOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 

"115th, Yam. | Devonia ..A - Ath, 8 Pom. 
any rel 117th, 11 4.M. | Bolivia.. let, 11 aw. 
Cabins, $00 to $80. Excursion tickets at juced rates. 

Second Cabin, 40. Steerage, $28. 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIREOT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 


ja.. April 14th. 8 a.m. | Elysia..Aprtl 24th, 3 p.m 
Cation 968 and d $95. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


7 Bowling Green. 


~~ CUNARD LINE. 
NOTICE. 
With the view of diminishing the chances of col- 
Msion, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for all searons of the year. 








On the outward passage from Queenstown to New 
York or t nm crossing the merid an of 50 at 43 latt- 
tude, or noting to the north of 4 





On' the homeward passage crossing the meridian of 
60 at 42, or nothing to the mes noo ot 
rROM YORK TO 
7ROM TRO PIER NO. 40 40 NORTH i RIVER. 


BATA Thc. cccccccccccese WEDNESDAY. Be 2ist, 2P.u 
BOTHNIA.... [WEDNESDAY. April 28th P.M 
ALGERIA.. EDNESDAY., May ten, 3 P.M. 
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FILES KOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tuk INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover bas “Tas INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it {pn large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in evsry respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 


given below: 
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NOTICES 


63” A!) communications for the E4 torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Iude- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

&@™ All communications for the Commercial De 
» to the C cial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THe INDEPENDENT, Box 2787.. 

t2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the pame and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

6” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

Sa Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even itn that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 
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THE PHILADELPHIA (BAPTIST) 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


By meansof a recent letter to The Watch- 
man of Boston, the attention of the relig- 
ious public has been directed afresh to this 
celebrated symbol of Baptist faith. The 
writer of this letter brings to view a re- 
markable state of things, and, if the posi- 
tion he assumes can be maintained, his re- 
searches promise to produce an epoch in 
the history of the denomination with which 
he is connected. We are referred, for an 
account of the processes by which he has 
been driven to his conclusions, to a pam- 
phlet which has just been published under 
the title of “ History of Communion among 
the Baptists,” by Professor‘W. H. Whitsitt, 
of the Baptist Theological Seminary, at 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

The facts brought to our attention by 
this pamphlet may be stated as follows: 
The Philadelphia Confession, which, by the 
way, is a mere copy of the Westminster, 
with certain modifications that adapt it to 
Baptist tastes, was compiled under the in- 
fluence and perhaps at the dictation of 
Bunyan. Naturally, therefore, it embodies 
his peculiar opinion regarding baptism, 
and, hence, distinctly omits to require that 
sacrament as a condition either of member- 
ship in the Church or of communion at the 
Lord’s table. In the year 1677 this Bunyan 
document was accepted as their creed by 
an association of English Baptists; in 1689 
it was acknowledged and published by the. 
General Assembly at London, which em- 
braced nearly all the Baptists of the coun- 
try. Thus the entire Baptist fraternity of 
England was committed as early as 1689 to 
mixed churchmembership and open com- 
munion. 

After the organization of the now vener- 
able. Philadelphia Association, in the year 
1707, in accordance with the custom of the 
times, a formal Confession of Faith was 
soon perceived to be indispensable; and, 
secing that the instrument of 1689 bore the 
signatures of Wm. Kiffin, Hanserd Knollys, 
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and many other prominent Baptists of irre- 
proachable orthodoxy, it was decided by 
the Philadelphia Baptists to accept it 


without alteration. The editor of The 


Watchman, however, avows that the appen- 
dix of the Confession was left out; to which 
Professor Whitsitt replies that such an 
omission was, in truth, highly unfortunate, 
as the appendix was the only portion of the 
Confession which in any’ way recognized 
the existence and the rights of Close-com- 
munion Baptists. Deprive them of the 
appendix, and they are cutoff without a 
shilling. It is needless to remind our read- 
ers that this exhibit of the facts is entirely 
different from the representations which 
we have beenin the custom of receiving 
from Baptist writers. These have assured 
us, once and again, that the Philadelphia 
Confession was in every sense a close- 
communion performance; while Professor 
Whitsitt declares, as the result of what 
seems to be a painstaking and candid in- 
vestigation, that the Confession supplies 
and was designed to supply a standing-place 
for none but advocates of mixed member- 
ship and open communion. 

This discovery places the Philadelphia 
Association, one of the most eminent and 
respectable Baptist organizations in the 
world, in an embarrassing position. If they 
ignore these deliverances of historic re- 
search, it will be at the peril of seeming to 
invite every friend of open communion 
within their body—and we may safely as- 
sume a great number of these—to assert 
their rights under the Confession. Silence 
on the part of the Association will, no 
doubt, and justly, be interpreted as an 
admission that the Close Communionists are 
now and have always been at fault. 

On the other hand, if the Association 
sha!l decide, in pursuance of the advice of 
Prof. Whitsitt, who is a Close Communion- 
ist, to alter articles 39 and 30 of their Con- 
fession, *‘ so that it shall speak a language 
in harmony with their sentiments,” they 
will inevitably bring discredit upon the 
fathers, who adopted the document with- 
out perceiving its dangers; and deeper dis- 
credit on themselves, who have continued 
in this unhappy blindness for more than a 
hundred and fifty years. We honor greatly 
this venerable organization of Baptists, we 
regret sincerely the perplexity in which 
they find themselves involved, and shall 
observe with interest the course which they 
shall follow in order to get quit of their 
troubles. 

Not alone the Philadelphia Association, 
but likewise the Warren Association, of 
Rhode Island, the Charleston Association, 
the Elkhorn, of Kentucky, are concerned 
in this business. In, truth almost 
every one of the older Baptist organ- 
izations of America are more or less in- 
volved. Whatis the Warren Association 
going to do aboutit? The Elkhorn; the 
Hudson River; the Charleston? For all 
these have adopted and now acknowledge 
the Philadelphia Confession. 

Prof. Whitsitt also shows that the title- 
deed of the Second Baptist Church of 
Boston is so drawn that only those who 
advocate mixed membership and open 
communion can hold the property. There 
must be a great many other Baptist churches 
on the Atlantic coast where, as in the case 
of the one mentioned, the title is placed in 
the hands of those who maintain the 
Philadelphia Confession. If the Open 
Communionists should choose to assert 
their claims founded upon the Philadelphia 
Confession before the civil courts, many 
thousands of churcli property might speed- 
ily change hands. In a word, the religious 
public will observe this result of the recent 
discoveries in Baptist history with much 
attention and interest; since it now seems 
likely that the Open Communionists—who 
have been all this while kept in an unjust 
subjection—will at last come to their own. 

It was long the custom of associations to 
require the churches to adopt the Philadel- 
phia Confession asa condition of admission 
to associational fellowship and privileges. 
By this means many of the older Baptist 
churches on the Atlantic seaboard are still 
directly subject to the requirements of that 
instrument. If, however, it is demon. 
strated to favor open communion, those 
who sympathize with that opinion will, of 
course, acquire advantages which have 
been persistently denied them hitherto. 





Thus, in many ways do the researches of 
Prof. Whitsitt appear to influence the 
policy and the future of his denomination; 
and itisa point of no slight consequence 
that this impulse comes from one who 
avows himself to be a Close-communion 
Baptist. 


SENATOR HOAR’S LETTER. 


Senator Hoar, of Massachuseets, in his 
letter on the nomination of the Republican 
candidate for President, addressed to a 
constituent in that state, thinks that the 
Republicans should not send delegates to 
Chicago with labels about their necks in- 
scribed the ‘‘ Ex President,” ‘‘ Blaine,” 
‘*Edmunds,” or ‘‘Sherman.” These dele- 
gates, being persons whose wisdom can be 
trusted, should be left free to “‘ give their 
vote to the man who seems likeliest to 
combine the various elements of strength.” 
The question as to the man who best fulfills 
this cardinal condition can be finally de- 
termined only when the time for nomina- 
tion comes. This is an entirely sensible 
view of the matter. 

And not less sensible is another opinion 
of Senator Hoar, which is that ‘‘ one im- 
portant consideration, in selecting a Re- 
publican candidate from the gentlemen 
who have been named, is his capacity to be 
elected.” If he lacks this capacity, there is 
no use in selecting him. The ordinary 
theory of a nomiuation is to win a victory, 
and not a defeat. It is to be presumed 
that the Chicago Convention will, at least, 
try to select a nominee for President who 
will most certainly unite, harmonize, and 
bring out the full strength of the Repub- 
lican party. Any other theory would be 
alike stupid and suicidal. 

As to the question whether General 
Grant best fulfills the demands of this 
theory, Senator Hoar sees that there is no 
** great wave of public sentiment” calling 
for his nomination, and further sees that 
“the nomination of the Ex-President 
threatens us with the loss of a large portion 
of the German vote in the Northwest, and 
with the loss of some very able and upright 
Republicans nearer home.” This is not 
imaginary or fanciful. There are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of Republicans 
who are strongly opposed to electing any 
man to the presidency for a third term; 
and whether this be a mere sentiment ora 
prejudice, or acompound of both, it would 
secure the loss of a great many Republic- 
an votes—enough, we fear, to defeat the 
party, should General Grant be nominated. 
The Democrats must court their own de- 
feat by the most egregious folly in order 
to make an offset to this loss. It will not 
be safe to assume that the Cincinnati Con- 
vention wil] shut its eyes to any mistake 
which may be made at Chicago, or omit to 
take advantage of it by making an equal 
or a greater mistake. The true course is 
to assume that the Democrats will do their 
best and calculate to beat them at their 
best. 

The Republican party, in order to do its 
best, and, as we believe, in order to succeed, 
must be a unit upon its candidate, especial- 
ly in this state, without whose thirty-five 
electoral votes the day will almost certainly 
be lost; and, as things now look, there is 
no prospect that it would be a unit in the 
support of the Ex-President. We serious- 
ly doubt whether he has “‘the capacity to 
be elected”; not because he has not earnest 
and active friends, but because the votes 
of the Republican’party, by reason of op- 
position to a third term, and for other 
reasons, cannot be concentrated upon him. 
The Grant “boom,” that was started at 





- Harrisburg, and then started again at Utica, 


proves to be a failure. Even Senators 
Cameron and Conkling must by this time 
see that the nomination of General Grant, 
even if gained, would be simply victory 
after a “‘scrubrace.” Their artfully-laid 
plan of bringing him out ‘‘in advance of 
all others” has not met with the success 
anticipated, and the more the question is 
discussed the more apparent becomes the 
fact that this scheme of forcing their favor- 
ite upon the party was not conccived in 
wisdom. 

We have twice supported General Grant as 
a candidate for the Presidency, and, if nom- 
imated, shoulddo so again. We recognize 
his eminent services to the country, as we 
do those of Senator Blaine, who, if he does 
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not lead him, will probably be next to him 
on the first balloting in the Chicago Con- 
vention, And yet, as we said last week, 
80 we now say, that the Republican party 
can, in our judgment, furnish a stronger 
man than either—one who would pussess a 
better ‘‘ capacity to be elected,” because 
far more certain to harmonize all sections 
of the party, and’ who would at the same 
time possess admirable qualifications for the 
office combined with an unassailable record. 
We suggested the names of Senator 
Edmunds, Secretary Sherman, and ex- 
Minister Washburne, giving preference to 
the first. The great desideratum is a can- 
didate fit foy the Presidency, whose charac- 
ter wiil stand sifting, and whom the party 
can and will elect. 

There are Republicans enough in this 
country to chose the next President, no 
matter who may be nominated by the 
Democrats; and if the party shall be de 
feated at the*coming election, it will be 
because the Chicago Convention had not 
the wisdom to select the right candidate. 
That convention should not forget that, 
giving the ‘‘Solid South” to the Democracy, 
the two parties are very nearly balanced, 
and that the loss of comparatively a few 
thousand votes to the Republicans in the 
doubtful states, especially in the State of 
New York, on the ground of objections to 
the candidate, may be just sufficient to 
bring disaster to the whole campaign. Keep 
both of these facts in mind, gentlemen 
delegates to Chicago, and weigh well their 
significance in relation to the result. Re- 
member that the Democrats will hold their 
convention after you have made your 
selection, and will seek the strongest man 
to defeat the one you nominate. They now 
have the majority in both houses of Con- 
gress, and mean to have the President after 
the 4th of next March, and can be defeated 
only by a thorough union of effort on the 
part of Republican voters. With the right 
man, this union will be secured. Give us 
the right man. 





JUDGE HOFFMAN ON THE CHINESE. 


JupcE HorrMan wrote the recent opin 
ion of the United States Circuit Court for 
California, with which Judge Sawyer con- 
curred, in regard to the law enacted by the 
legislature of that state to put in force the 
anti-Chinese fcatures of its new constitu- 
tion. Having shown that neither the law 
nor these features of the constitution can 
be of any force, he proceeded to say: 


‘*Would it be believed possible, if the 
fact did not sternly coniront us, that such 
legislation as this could be directed against 
a race whose right freely to emigrate to 
this country and reside here, with all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of the 
most favored nations, had been recognized 
and guaranteed by a solemn treaty of the 
United States, which not only pledged the 
honor of the National Government, but is, 
by the very terms of the Constitution, the 
supreme law of the lad?” 


Alluding to article 19 of the constitution 
of California, the Judge said: 

‘« Few will have the hardihood to deny 
the and effect of the article which 
has been cited. It isan open and seeming- 
ly contemptuous violation of the provisions 
of the treaty, which gives to the Chinese 
the right to reside here, with all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of the most fa- 
vored nations, It is, in fact, but one and 
the latest of a series of enactments designed 
toaccomplish the same end. The attempt 
to impose a special license tax upon the 
Chinese for the privilege of mining; the 
attempt to subject them to peculiar and ex- 
ceptional punishments, commonly known 
as the queue ordinance, have been frus- 
trated by the judgments of this court. The 
attempt toextort a bond from shipowners 
as a condition of being permitted to 
land those whom a commissioner of im- 
migration might choose to consider as com- 
ing within the classes enumerated in the 
law has received the emphatic and indig- 
nant condemnation of the Supreme Court. 
. . . Had the labor of the Irish or the Ger. 
mans been similarly proscribed, the legis- 
lation would have encountered a storm of 
just indignation. The right of persons of 
those or other nationalities to support 
themselves by their labor stands on no 
other or hicher ground than that of the 
Chinese. The latter have even the acdi- 
tiona] advantage afforded by the express 
and solemn pledge of the nation. . . . 
The declaration that the Chinese must go, 

bly or forcibly, is an insolent con- 
tempt of national obligations and an auda- 
cious defiance of national authority. Be- 


it be carried into effect by force 
the enthority of the United-States must first 
be not only defied, but resisted and over 
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come... The attempt to effect this objett 

violence will be crushed by the power 
of the Government. The attempt to ob- 
tain the same object indirectly by legisla- 
tion will be met with equal firmness by the 
courts, n0 matter whether it assumes the 
guise of an exercise of the police power, 
the power to regulate corporations, or any 
other power reserved by the state, and no 
matter whether it take the form of a con- 
stitutional provision, legislative enactment, 
or municipal ordinance.” 

Judge Hoffman has done great credit 
alike to his head and his heart in this 
most excellent deliverance. Ordinarily 
judicial decisions are made up of cool 
and dry logic; and perhaps it is best 
that they should be so, since they repre- 
sent the edicts of simple justice, with- 
out any passion, Judge Hoffman in the 
case before the court wisely departed from 
this rule, and in effect read to the people 
of California a lecture which they greatly 
need to hear. The condition of public 
sentiment in that state; the recent adoption 
by the people of their monstrous constitu- 
tion; the effort of the legislature to carry it 
into effect against the Chinese; the utter 
ignoring of the treaty obligations of the 
government; the insolent declaration that 
Chinamen must go, treaty or no treaty; the 
abuses and insults heaped upon this class; 
the extent to which Kearneyism had be- 
come the creed of the people—all these cir- 
cumstances made a just occasion for the 
sound and sage lecture which Judge Hoff- 
man gave to Californians in regard to the 
Chinese question—all the more significant 
because coming from the bench of justice. 

The Federal Convention, in framing the 


’ Constitution of the United States, made 


treaties a partof the supreme laws of the 
land, and extended the judicial power of 
the General Government to all cases in law 
and equity arising under treaties, for the 
express purpose of securing them against 
infraction by state authority. The history 
of the Chivese question in California and 
the manner in which the courts of the 
United States have dealt with it under the 
Burlingame Treaty, show the eminent wis- 
dom of those who framed our fundamental 
law. They meant to protect treaties 
against violation by state authority, and 
they achieved a perfect success so long as 
the General Government shall remain faith- 
ful to its obligations. 


Esitorial Notes. 


We wrote last week, without any oppor- 
tunity for inquiry into the facts, about the 
tate ments made in The Times asto an asserted 
difference between President Porter and Pro- 
fessor W. G. Sumner, having reference to the 
use of Spencer’s “‘The Study of Soctology”’ 
by the latter in his classes. Our impression, 
we find, was correct that meddlesome persons 
had made a great deal more out of the case 
than the facts would warrant. There are one 
or two points suggested which may need to 
be made clear. Every sueh institution as 
Yale College must have a head. The President 
has the final right of decision—under the 
trustees—as to what text-book shall be used 
in the different departments. This appears 
to be a reasonable rule, and provides 
for some oversight over teachers who may 
be young or indiscreet. Next, there can 
be no good reason for any rule excluding the 
use of such books as are written by such a 
man as Spencer, if the pupils are sufficiently 
advanced to understand them. President 
Porter, we see, himself uses Spencer’s “ First 
Principles of Psychology” and “Data of 
Ethics” with certain advanced classes, and 
wé do not believe that the vicious theories in 
these books would do injury to students hav- 














sion to pursue the study, the works to which 
this was an introduction, or some better book, 
will be ready for use and will replace, with its 
collections of facts, the offensive philoso- 
phizings of “‘The Study of Sociology.” Be- 
tween Spencer’s philosophy of fatalism and 
Christianity there is a deadly war, and that 
Philosophy will never be taught in Yale Col- 
lege 





Ix our next number we shall print the 
twelfth and last of the series of articles on 
“The Methodist Itinerancy.” We are well 
satisfied with the manner in which the sev- 
eral writers have fulfilled their agreement with 
us. We are assured that our readers are 
pleased with the discussion, which, in fullness 
and ability, has been equaled in no other jour- 
nal or periodical. The Methodist press has 
given very commendatory notices of the vari- 
ous articles, and several have suggested that 
they ought to be given a more convenient 
form for presentation, as they are of perma- 
nent value. We have determined, in response 
to these suggestions and in view of the inter- 
est which the subject excites in the Methodist 
Episeopal Church, to reprint the articles in 
pamphlet form. Copies of the pamphlet will 
be sent, postage free, to all remitting 25 cents. 
Orders may be sent in at once, and they will 
be filled as soon as the publication is ready, 
which will be soon. 


In the Richmond (Va.) Religious Herald of 
the Ist inst. Prof. C. H. Toy, lately professor 
of Hebrew in the Louisville Baptist Seminary, 
bad an article on Gen. i, in which he said, 
among other things, that the order of crea- 
tion in that chapter does not correspond to the 
order of the geological récord, instancing 
the facts that the vegetable creation in Gene- 
sis is made tq precede the animal, and that the 
sun, moon, and stars are not created till the 
fourth day. To this the Richmond Central 
Presbyterian replies, in its last week’s fesue, 
showing an apparent misconception of the 
question. It quotes from several geological 
authorities to show that vegetable life prob- 
ably began before animal. But the point, as 
we understand it, is that, according to Gene- 
sis, all vegetable life was created before ani- 
mal life began, and that this isin flat contra- 
diction of geology. On this all geologists are 
agreed. As to the creation of the heavenly 
bodies on the fourth day, we take it that as- 
tronomers are equally agreed. To suppose that 
the earth had been already long in existence 
when the sun, the moon, andthe fixed stars 
were created is simply impossible, and there 
is not an astronomer fp the world who would 
even discuss that question, so thoroughly is it 
settled. That so intelligent_a paper as the 
Central Presbyterian should commit itself to 
such scientific solecisms surprises us. It 
wisely says nothing of Professor Toy’s lin- 
guistic argument, which seems to us conclu- 
sive ; but it cannot refrain, in lieu of argu- 
ment, from an unworthy fling at Germany. 
“The trouble with Professor Toy,” it says, 
“is Germany.”” Now, Germany is the land of 
Martin Luther and of earnest investigation ; 
but that is not to the point. We want the facts 
of the Bible gony—simple, untortured in- 
terpretation; and, if it be right, it doesn’t 
matter whence it comes. 








We publish this week an article from Bishop 
Coxe, entitled ‘‘ Christianity and the Consti- 
tution,” in which the Bishop expresses the 
opinion, as he had done in a previous article, 
that the Constitution of the United States is, 
in its implications, if not In form, a Christian 
Constitution. He, hence, differs from those 
who regard it as a “ godless’ and non-Chris- 
tian constitution, and for this reason would so 
amend it as to make it Christian in ite character. 
The fundamental idea of this instrument, as 
stated by those who framed it and those who 
ratified it, is “‘to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.”” This 
is not peculiarly a Christian idea. Deists and 
even Atheists may have the same idea and seek 
the same ends. The Constitution not only 
does not give any religious powers to the 
Government organized under it, but it positive- 
ly forbids the exercise of such powers respect- 
ing any system of religion, whether it be 
Christian, Jewish, or Pagan. It is quite true 
that Christianity isthe predominant religion 
of the land, and that the Constitution is not 
hostile to it, or to any other system of religion; 
but it is not true that itis a Christian consti- 
tution in the sense that it allies itself in any 
way with Christianity, or authorizes the 
Government to give its sanction to it. The 
intention of its framers was that of absolute 
neutrality in respect to religion. They meant 
to make a purely seculareonstitution, and they 
succeeded most admirably. We think Bishop 
Coxe mistaken tn bis view of our fundamental 
law, unless he uses the word “Christian” 
simply to indicate the moral ideas that appear 











in the preamble of the Constitution. If this 
be all that he means, then he is right; but not 
otherwise. 


It isa horrible’ report that is received by 
cable that “seven hundred men, women, 
boys, girls, priests, and foreigners have been 
buried alive under the towers of the walls of 
Mandelay,”’ as a sacrifice for the restoration 
of the health of the King of Burmah. Of 
course, the panic is dreadfulin the city. There 
are times when in the name of humanity 
foreign nations have a right of interference, 
and thisisone. We do not know who those 
“ foreigners” were. We only remember that 
last November the British resident and Mr. 
Colbeck, the English chaplain, retire, know- 
ing their lives to be in danger. Butif one 
American or one Englishman perished in that 
fearful holocaust, America or England, with 
every other cividzed nation to help them, 
should assault Mandelay and exact retribution 
upon the King of Burmab. Civilization has 
rights; and if it had none a citizen in a foreign 
land has claims on the protection of his own 
nation. The groans of Algerine captives were 
not heard in silence in the tofancy of our 
country, and the, blood of one American citi- 
zen crying from the ground of Mandelay calls 
for redress. 


We asked The Hvening Post to tell us who 
those American echolars are that ‘have 
studied these [Central America] antiquities 
and the hieroglyphics upon them.’ It replies 
by giving the names of Dal), who has written 
on Alaska; Bandelier, of Illinois; Bancroft, of 
California; E. 8. Morse and T. W. Putnam, of 
Massachusetts; Gen. di Cesnola and James 
Terry, of this city; and especially Professor 
Marsh, of New Haven. These are all admir- 
able scholars in their special lines; but not 
one of them has pursued at all, we believe, 
the special studies required, to which a French 
society has devoted itself for many years, 
Morse, Putnam, and Marsh are simply fine 
zodlogists. The others are anthropologists 
or archeologists, familiar enough with celts 
and mounds, but not with the languages or 
hieroglyphic systems of Central America. In- 
scriptions will be sought for by the Lorillard 
expedition, and not one of these men would 
pretend to be at allan expert in the language 
or in the monuments of these prehistoric races. 





Ir the story told to the Kirkwood Committee 
by Wild Hog and Old Crow, two surviving 
chiefs of the Northern Cheyenne Indians, that 
fled from the Indian Territory, in regard to 
their pursuit, starvation, and final-butchery at 
Camp Robinson be true, then the Government 
has a most imperative duty to perform. It is 
to be hoped that the Committee will not stop 
until it has probed the whole matter to the 
bottom and ascertained exactly what the facts 
are. According to the story, these Indians 
were pursued by United States troops; and, 
after surrendering, they were subject to a pro- 
cess of starvation for a whole week, without 
food, fuel, or water, to force them to consent 
to return to the Indian Territory. Becoming 
desperate by hunger, they broke out of their 
confinement; and then, being unarmed, they 


were ruthlessly slaughtered—men, women,. 


and children—under the order of an army 
officer. We hope, for the credit of humanity, 
that the story will be found not true, with all 
the features of atrocity given by Wild Hog and 
Old Crow, who made their escape from the 
massacre. But, if their story shall turn out to 
be the substantial truth, then we call upon the 
President to order a court-martial for the trial 
of the officer guilty of this outrageous offense. 
The story being true, he ought to be shot or 
hung without a moment’s hesitation. It is a 
simple demand of justice that such a horrible 
enormity should be promptly avenged. The 
fact that Indiats were the victims does not 
mitigate the offense in the slightest degree. 


Tus Republicans of Connecticut, in their 
state convention of last week, wisely deter- 
mined not to instruct their delegates to the 
Chicago Convention ; but to leave them free 
to act according to their best judgment in 
view of the circumstances as they may appear 
when the latter Convention shall be held. 
Their only platform consists ina single reso- 
lution, which {is a pledge to support the nom- 
inee of the Chicago Convention. The dele- 
gates appointed are understood to be divided 
as follows: five for Blaine, four for Edmunds, 
and three for Washburne. Going to Chicago 
uninstructed and unpledged, they will be in a 
position to exercise their own judgment, after 
a full comparison of views. This is just as it 
should be with every state delegation. We 
have protested and still protest against the 
Cameron and Conkling theory of packing a 
state convention, then appointing delegates to 
suit a clique of politicians, end then binding 
these delegates by positive instructions, no 
matter what may be the aspect of things 
when all the delegates from the different 
states shall come together for action. Polit- 
{cal leaders, who generally have their own 


selfish purposes to serve, in this way seek to 
gain their ends, whether they represent the 
views and wishes of the people ornot, No 
party should consent to submit to such dom- 
—— and no independent party will submit 
We heartily favor the proposed amendment 
to the laws of the United States forbidding 
the payment of their salary to members of 
Congress “‘ until they shall bave certified that 
they had not been absent from the sittings of 
the respective houses during the session, ex- 
cept for sickness of themselves or families.” 
The existing statutes in relation to the pay- 
ment of congressional salaries have not proved 
sufficient to prevent a most shameful system 
of absenteeism, practiced by too many mem- 
bers of Congress, who do not forget to draw 
their salaries. Senator Sharon, of Nevada, is 
a conspicuous illustration of what many oth- 
ers have done, though seldom to such an ex- 
tent. No man has a right to hold the office of 
senator or representative tn Congress who 
allows his own private business to interfere 
with the proper performance of its duties. 
The public have a right to claim his services 
during the sessions of Congress. He agrees 
to give them in accepting the office, and, un- 
less prevented by sickness, his own or that of 
his family, he cheats the public in taking pay 
for service not rendered. If the proposed 
amendment will correct the evi) of a virtually 
fraudulent absenteeism, then well and good; 
but if this should not be sufficient, then let 
the office be forfeited by absence for a certain 
specified time without justifiable cause. 


A MEMORIAL has been addressed by forty- 
one members of the Pottawatomie tribe of 
Indians to the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs, in which they charge and, if permitted 
to do so, pledge themselves to prove: 1. That 
they have been despoiled of their lands allotted 
to them under the treaty of November 15th, 
1861, by forgery of deeds in their names. 2. 
That these lands have been sold to accom- 
plices, who are now in the possession and en- 
joyment of them. 8. That, having no power 
to alienate these lands, they are, nevertheless, 
deprived of them. 4. That a combination of 
thieves, high in position, have, by fraudulent 
letters, collected their annuities and other 
moneys from the Government. 6. That 
letters of administration have been taken out 
on Indian estates, as if the owners were dead, 
when, in fact, they were living, and that 
swindlers, standing security for each other, 
have squandered the funds. 6. That guardians 
have been appointed for Indian children 
whose parents were living, and that In this 
way both parents and children have been 
despoiled of their property. 7. That suits in 
some cases have been instituted by the 
Government against fraudulent administrators 
and guardians; but that no assets have been 
found. This is a startling recital of wrongs 
against these Indians, especially so in view 
of the intimation that Government officials 
have not only been cognizant of them, but 
have been also guilty of complicity tn the 
wrongs charged. The memortialists say that 
they appealed in vain to the late Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and now ask the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs to investigate the 
truth of their charges. The Committee should 
most certainly grant the prayer of these poor 
and, if their story be true, outraged people; 
and if the facte be as stated, then prompt 
justice is a most imperative demand. 





Dr. A. A. Bartol, tn The Unitarian Review, 
thinks the fact that ministers care so much 
less for Hebrew than years ago fs an evidence 
that they do not depend so much on biblical 
exegesis as once they did. We doubt the 
general fact of growing ignorance, {pasmuch 
as, certainly, Hebrew is more thoroughly 
taught now in our theological seminaries than 
ever before; yet it is evidently true so far as 
Dr. Bartol is concerned. He says: “To 
understand that ‘Jerusalem’ or ‘Jehovah’ is 
cut or inscribed in an olive wood-cane, on a 
paper-cutter or paper-weigbt, brought for a 
present from Palestine, is all that the usual 
scholarship of our ordained guides can com- 
pass.” lt is more than that of some of them 
ean. What Dr. Bartol misread as “ Jehovah” 
was doubtless ‘‘Mount of Olives” or 
“Hebron,” in Hebrew letters. We never saw 
the sacred name thus inscribed on a “‘ cane,” 
“ paper-weight,”’ or “‘ paper-cutter.’’ 

..--The excellent Catholic Union repeats, tn 
correction of our word “‘ mariolatry,’’ the dis- 
tinction of which we were well aware, which 
Catholics make between douleia, the service 
rendered to the saints, /yperdoulcia, the high- 
er service rendered to the Virgin Mary, and 
latreia, the supreme adoration paid to God. It 
is true that Roman Catholics make this dis 
tinction; and yet we do not see any good 
reason for giving up the word mariolatry, and 
taking martoduly in ite place. The distinction 
isin practice without any difference except 
that of degree of worship, and so long as the 













Virgin or any other saint is made, without a 
particle of biblical authority, the object to 
whom prayer shall be universally addressed 
the worship paid is as much idolatrous as that 
paid by Pagan nations to their gods. They 
make the same distinction between worship 
paid to superior and to inferior gods. 


««+»The Texas Baptist Herald contains the 
report of an anti-exodus meeting of Negroes in 
Dallas, in that state, presided over bya colored 
Baptist minister, at which speeches were made 
declaring that the oppressions and wrongs of 
which some complained were due simply to 
their illiterate condition ; but that the schools 
were open to all alike and the laws protected 
all alike, and that there was no reason why the 
black farmer should emigrate. The following 
resolution is reported as having been adopted 
unanimously : 

‘*That we assure our people of other states 

that there ie no political proscription in North 
west Texas, and that all men are treated here 
according to their merits.” 
This is not the first indication we have seen 
that colored people stand as good a chance of 
fair treatment In Texas as anywhere in the 
South. 


...»We have not objected to meditations 
published in The /ndian Mirror, put in the form 
of conversations between God and his Brahmo 
Church, for they could not be understood as 
anything else than imaginary. But that in- 
vented report of a meeting of the Christian 
Missionary Conference at Calcutta, in which 
the Brahmos were both defended and securri- 
lously abused, passed very far the limita of 
propriety. Many less intelligent readers 
would take it as genuine, while no missionary, 
however he might feel, would dare touse such 
abusive and persecuting language. 


General Withers, of Alabama, an FEx- 
Confederate General, favors General Grant's 
nomination, because he is friendly to the 
Southern people and would see that they have 
fair play. This isa very different theory from 
that put forth by the Republicans at the 
North who are so anxious to have what they 
call a ‘strong man” at the head of the Gov- 
ernment. Their theory is that the white peo- 
ple of the South must be held with a firm 
hand, in order to keep them peaceable and 
in order, and that General Grant is eminently 
the man to do this work. 


.... Judge Spler, of thiscity, ina recent de- 
cision, holds that ‘any injury to the property 
of an Individual which deprives the owner of 
the ordinary use of it is equivalent to taking 
it for public uses and entitles the owner to 
compensation forthe damages experienced.” 
If this stands as good law, the Elevated Rafl- 
way Companies will have a snug bill to pay, 
since their roads greatly injure the property 
on both sides of the streets through which 
they pase, ; 

Senator Dawes is opposed to the agree- 
ment made by Secretary Schurz with the Utes, 
and thinke that the education of Indian chil- 
dren is the only way of solving the Indian 
problem. Doubtless such education is one of 
the ways of gaining the end; but we think 
that the Senator is mistaken {n assuming that 
the allotment system, as proposed by Secreta- 
ry Schurz, is not another and, {n our judg- 
ment, very important method of attaining the 
same end. 


--+The present Congress might not Inap- 
propriately be called the dodging Concress., 
The policy of both parties has been that of 
continuons dodging on the vital questions that 
are before the public and must enter into the 
next presidential canvass. Each party is afraid 
of hurting itself by a distinct and positive 
commitment, and for this reason both act 
like political cowards. 


...-It isa good sign that the great denom- 
{nations value their creed literature so little 
and their literature of practical religion so 
much. Aninquiry at the depository of the 
Baptist Publication Society in this city brings 
the answer that they have not a single copy 
of their ‘Philadelphia Confession.” We 
were told that ‘‘perhaps Dr. Williams may 
have a copy.” 


.-.-It is only last year that in Massachusetts 
a woman has been allowed to vote for school 
trustees. But in Kentucky for many years 
the law on this subject has read : 

“At this election the qualified white voters 
of the county shall be the electors, and any 
white widow, having achild between six and 
twenty years of age, may also vote in person 
or by written proxy.” 

..+.The late Messrs. McCurdy and Aldrich, 
of this city, were nearly of the same age, had 
been personal friends during their whole 
lives, were for forty years partnersin business, 
died within a few hours of each other, and 
were burted together last week on the same 
day. These are rather remarkable coincidences 
in two lives, 


....The Protestants and Catholics of New 
Rochelle, in this state, last week ran separate 
tickets for school trustees, the former defeat- 





ing the latter. This is simply pitting one 
form of sectarianism against another. The 
proper course is so to conduct public schools 
that sectarianism cannot reach them at all. 


.... The Columbus (O.) State Journal (Rep.) 
says that more than three-fourths of the Re- 
publican voters in Ohio are anti-Grant, and 
suggests that it is doubtful whether General 
Grant, if nominated, would carry the state. 
The same doubt manifestly holds true of this 
state, with its thirty-five electoral votes. 


....The large Republican gains at the 
municipal elections of last week in Ohio and 
Indiana tell well for the prospect of victory in 
hoth of these states next November. If the 
(Chicago Convention presents a candidate on 
whom Republicans can unite, the chances will 
be greatly in their favor. 

.«+-The Grant ‘‘ boom,” that was started off 
with snch a flourish at Harrisburg and Utica, 
evidently hangs fire when brought in contact 
with the current of popular thought. The 
more Republicans look at the question, the 
more they see the danger and inexpediency of 
nominating General Grant. 

...The Chinese are said to make first-class 
house servants, being docile, cleanly, and 
quick to learn what is wanted of them. There 
isalarge demand in all our cities for snch 
service, and it would not be at all surprising 
if attention should be turned to the Chinese 
as a means of supply. 

..«- Mr. Weatherwax, the new state assessor 
in this state, says that there is more property 
under church control in this state than is 
necessary for strictly religious purposes, and 
that he does not see why this surplus wealth 
should be exempt from sustaining its share of 
the public burdens. 


....The Mobile Heqister (Dem.) thinks that 
the South, furnishing, as it does, far the 
larger part of the Democratic electoral votes, 
ought to have the privilege of saying who 
shall not be the Democratic candidate for 
President, meaning to hint that Mr. Tilden 
must step aside. 

....The Denver News (Col.) says that the 
electoral vote of Colorado {s pledged for the 
party that will go furthest fn advocating the 
unlimited cotnage of the “dollar of the 


fathers.”’ If so, then the Democrats will un- 
doubtedly win the vote. They will make the 
highest bid. 


.... The indications are that the convention 
of Anti-third-term Republicans, to be held at 
St. Louis, on the 6th of May, will be so large 
and important that the Chicago Convention 
may well hesitate before taking the hazard of 
ignoring its protest against a third term. 


....Governor Foster, of Ohfo, has been in 
office for three months, and has not yet par- 
doned a single convict; contrasting in this re- 
spect with his Democratic predecessor, whose 
average rate of pardons was more than one a 
month during his whole term. 

.. It is with Attic elegance that 7he Aurora, 
the new Papal organ at Rome, speaks of the 
Protestant churches, built in the midst of the 
splendid monuments of that city, as “like an 
ase’s skin on a magnificent alter.” 

....One hundred and twenty men killed 
outright and four hundred wounded. Such is 
the death and accident roll in the construction 
of - St. Gothard Tunnel in seven years and a 
half. 

....-The Springfield Republican says that 
‘just assure as General Grant is nominated 
at Chicago, socertainly will an Independent 
Republican candidate be put into the field.” 

....Senator Thurman thinks jt best to post- 
pane the political rascality of unseating Sen- 
ator Kellogg, and putting Mr. Spofford in his 
place, until after the Presidential Election. 

.... We wish our religious exchanges would 
cease to speak of the town of Urfa, lately de- 
stroyed by fire, as the biblical Ur of the Chal- 
dees. Such is not the fact. 

.... The Catholic publishes as genuine a trans- 
parent fraud in the form of a copy of ‘‘the 
identical death-warrant of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

...-The Liberal victory in England grows 
more complete and restores the moral tone of 
English politics. 


Publisher's De epartment, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, rs and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











GEwTLEMEN who desire to purchase har 
nesses of the most approved styles and most 
desirable and elegant workmanship should 
call at the London Harness Agency at 1% 
Fifth Ave., this city, of which Mr. E. M. Earle 
is the manager. pi yoow bey the way of 
stable furnishing goods may seen,and the 
most fashionable harnesses to be found in the 
city may here be obtained. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws take pleasure in mentioning the United . 
States Mining Investment Company, whose 
large advertisement appears on page 20, as an 
organization so much needed to insure public 
confidence. We cannot conceive how this 
confidence can be better secured than by 
means of the ecrutinizing investigations made 
through their own chosen experts and sub- 
mitted to their able board of directors one by 
one, until they fee] warranted in offering a 
property for public subscription. The only 
property which has thus far met their hearty 
approval is that of the Spring Valley Hydraulic 
Gold Company, belonging to that remarkable 
gravel deposit in California which twenty 
years’ experience proves to be not only rich in 
gold, but of the most reliable character as to 
its yield and the cost of obtaining it. This 
property, thoroughly equipped with a mag- 
bificent system of hydraulics, is now being 
worked by this newly-organized company, and 
the results already given go to show how 
moderate were the estimates of the United 
States Mining Investment Company as to its 
capacity. In addition to this, its great merit 
lies in its permanence, as there can be no 
doubt that the present vield can he continued 
for at least half a century, while under the 
present organization. The immense amount 
of gold which it is known to contain (variously 
estimated at from fifty to sixty-eight millions 
of dollars) will be extracted much more 
readily than heretofore, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the dividends to stockholders. 





As the passer-by stops, day by day, before 
the show-window of 243 Broadway, he sees on 
view a class of pictures which ten years ago 
no dealer would have thought of importing 
for the general public. Here are quaint and 
artistic engravings by the early masters of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, side by 
side with the choice productions of the en- 
gravers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, from the great master paintings of the 
European galleries. A closer examination, 
which all visitors arc welcome to make in Mr. 
Keppel’s store, enables us to learn what really 
great artists these grand old engravers were, 
and how infinitely —— are their trans- 
lations of the important pictures of the world 
to the machine reproductions of the present 


day. 

It is with pleasure we note the succese 
of Mr. Keppel, who tmports only rare engrav- 
ings, since it proves that the taste for what 
is genuinely good in pictorial art Is greatly on 
the increase among us. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tne sixth public rehearsal and concert by 
the Symphony Society of New York will take 
plece on Thursday afternoon, April 15th, and 
Saturday evening, April 17th, respectively. 
The programme includes Wagner’s ‘Sieg- 
fried,’’ 8d Act from the Niebelungen Ring, and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, with the assist- 
ance of the Oratorio Society Chorus and the 
following soloists: Mrs. Mary L. Swift, sopra- 
no: Mrs. Helen Norman, contralto; Signor 
Campaninf, tenor; Mr. Remmertz, bass. 








A séries of very interesting lectures on 
the art, history, and present appearance of 
Russia. Spain, and the Orient are being given 
at Chickering Hall, bv Mr. John L. Stoddard, 
of Boston. Mr. Stoddard is a model lecturer 
on bis specialty. He combines asa traveler 
the rare qualities of minute observation and 
quick appreciation, and as a lecturer the still 
rarer qualities of a fine address and the good 
sense to tell just what his audience want to 
hear, 





Tue firm of Baugh & Sons, of 20 South Del- 
aware Avenue, Philadelphia, are well known 
over the entire country as manufacturers of 
fertilizers, and they prepare the crude material 
for country manufacturers. Though the firm 
has been established for twenty-five years, its 
business has been constantly increasing. and to 
an enormous extent, during the past few years. 
They manufacture and import pure dissolved 
animal bones, groundraw bones, acid phosphate, 
bone-meal, high ground chemicals, and other 
supplies for the manufacture of home-made 
fertilizers. A specialty is made of sulphate of 
ammonia (full strength, 25 per cent ). Orders 
for chemicals to make home-made fertilizers 
are furnished by any formula that enstomers 
may desire to follow. Estimates and al} in- 
formation will be cheerfully furnished and 
only the very lowest cash prices are asked for 
goods. The high character of the firm fs a 
sufficient proof that entire satisfaction will be 
given. See advertisement, on page 31. 


FINE CLOTHING. 


Tue large house of Devlin & Co., clothing 
merchants, is now almost as well known 
throughout the country as any other business 
establishment in New York. By general con- 
sent, this firm stands at the very head in its 
special line of business. They have always 
on exhibition and sale an immense stock of 
seasonable goods, —- to the wants of all 
classes, embracing all the new fabrics and 
stylesin the market, also a general stock of 
gentlemen’s furnishing goods. such as shirts, 
gloves, underclothing, dressing-gowns, etc. 
This firm is very popular as extensive mann- 
facturers of military and firemen’s clothing. 
Orders from any distant portion of the country 
for any of these goods will go into safe hands 
and always have the very best attention. 


Tue New York and London Metal, Wood, 
and Stone Working Company are offering 
10,000 shares of their stock for sale fora 
working capital, and invite the attention of 
capitalists and others to an examination of 
the practical working of their machines. See 
advertisement, in another column. 


A coop Spring Hat may now be bought at 
Burke’s, 214 Broadway. 


a 
Tae well-known banking house of Hatch & 
Foote, 12 Wall Street, this city, are now sell- 
ing, as a desirable investment, some ten per 
cent. sinking fund bonds of Lander County, 
N The state is pledged to protect the 
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J. & J. DOBSON’S CARPETS. 

Messrs.J. & J. Dosson, the proprietors of 
me Falls of Schuylkill Oarpet Mills, have now 

n their large store, at Nos. 40 and 42 West 14th 
8t., New York, an immense stock of carpets, 
comprising every popular variety, from the 
common i to the more costly Wilton 
and Axminster. These goods, made in their 
own factories, under the personal supervision 
of a member of the firm, are manufactured 
from carefully selected materials, and in the 
different processes of the dye-house and the 
loom great care is taken to produce an article 
which, while giving the best artistic effect in 
design and coloring, shall afford the best service 
in actual wear. 

They also have a large line of Turkish and 
East India carpets, rugs, and mats of their 
own importation, the price of which, as well 
as of the goods of their own mannfacture. will 
be found extremely low. This stock will be 
found well worthy of inspection by careful 
and economical purchasers, and special in- 
ducements will be made for the furnishing of 
churches and hotels. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE OF HARTFORD- 

THE sixteenth annual statement of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., has been published on our insurance 
pages, and shows an improvement in the 
business of the year. The total receipts 
during the year 1879 amounted to nearly half 
a million dollars, of which $318,975,82 was 
from premium receipts and $127,696.57 was 
frominterest and rents. The amount in death 
claims paid out was $97,272.51. The matured 
endowments paid amounted to about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The assets on the first 
of January were $2,797 323.28, and the liabilities 
Were $2,875,858, leaving a good surplus of 
$421,465.28. The Company has been managed 
economically during the past year, and 
the officers are determined to reduce the ex- 
penses etill more during the coming vear. 
The officers are James §. Parsons, President ; 
Arthur 8. Winchester, Vice-President; and 
Robert E. Beecher, Secretary. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


WE call attention to the advertisement of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, which offers a reduc- 
tion of fifty cents per day from its regular 
rates to any of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who may have occasion to be in New 
York within the next hundred days and will 
stop at the hotel for one day or more. In 
order to secure the benefit of this offer, they 
must cut the advertisement from the paper 
and present it at the hotel. The St. Nicholas, 
under the able management of Mr. Uriah 
Welch, is second to none other in New York 
in any particular, and its popularity is fully 
established by the high character of its regular 
patrons, 














‘Tue handsomest and best farm-book ever 
published.’”’ This seems to be the verdict of 
the leading agricultural papers upon ‘‘ Farm- 
ING FoR ProFit,”’ which J. C. McCurdy & Co., 
of Philadelphia, have recently published. From 
the opinion thus expressed we see no reason 
to dissent. Comprehensive and exhaustive, 
treating of almost everything pertaining to the 
farm, this book is a thesaurus of practical in- 
formation concerning general agriculture, 
live-stock, fruit-growing, and the principles 
which underlie success in the cultivation of 
the soil. Every farmer, every owner of a 
country home, and every one who wishes to be 
well informed upon agricultural subjects 
should have a copy. 


GOOD HOTELS. 

Hote accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business. “Just 
where to go”’ is what every man wants to 
know when he leaves home. The Grand Union 
Hotel,. opposite Grand Central Depot, New 
York City, is a very popular resort, because 
the attendance there is prompt and satisfac- 
tory. The charges are reasonable and the 
menage complete. Try it. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the 
city. e careful to see that Grand Union Hotel 
ts on the sign where you enter. 


THE KNIFE OF OUR DADDIES. 

Some twenty years ago the ‘Congress 
Knife’ was a household word. Itis supposed 
to have gotten that dignified name from the 
fact that the Committee on Congressional 
Supplies always selected this as a representa- 
tive knife for the representatives of the na- 
tion. It Is still manufactured by Maher & 
Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio, as can be seen by 








| their advertisement, on page 32. They make 


only the best cutlery, and any one sending to 
them for any article which they advertise will 
be sure to get their money’s worth. 





Mr. J. Rotuscnitp, the well-known im- 
porter of bonnets, hats, and millinery goods, 
will open this week a very large importation 
of Paris novelties of all descriptions in his 
line, to which the attention of our readers is 
called. 


Carpets in all varieties and in new designs 
for the Spring trade are now being rapidly sold 
off at the great carpet establishment of Shep- 
pard Knapp, at the cornerof Thirteenth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, this city. The prices are 
low enough to bring a host of buyers. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. ‘ 


7 boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
PB mn Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


xD UNEvEN FiLoors cannot wear 
te ‘cates where a good Carpet Lining is 
used. Use only that manufactured of Cotton 
o kinds, sewed and plain. 
American Carpet Lining Co., New Y¥ and 
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SAVED FROM THE POORHOUSE. 

For years David Allingsworth suffered with 
rheumatism, and, notwithstanding the best 
medical attendance, could not find relief. He 
came to the Sciota County Poorhouse, and had 
to be carried into and out of bed, on account 
of his helpless condition. After the failure of 
all the remedies which had been applied, the 
Directors of the Poorhouse resolved to use the 
celebrated German Remedy, St. Jacos’s OIL. 
And this was a fortunate resolution; for with 
the trial of one bottle the patient was already 
much better, and when four bottles had been 
used upon him he could again walk about 
without the use of a cane. 

The facts, as above stated, will be verified 
by the editor of the Portsmouth (Ohio) 
spondent, 





LEapvILie, April 2d, 1880. 
D. F. VERDENAL, Sec’y Iron Silver M. Co.: 

Shipped yesterday: ‘‘Iron,”’ 78.425 tons; 
**Rock,” 24.1315; total, 102.1740. To-day, 
*Tron,”’ 73.1635 ; “* Rock,”’ 27.530 tons; total, 
101 tons. Have been obliged to stop work on 
the 4th and 5th levels south, by reason of our 
inability to handle ore and waste broken 
down. Seam of ore in “ Bullseye” is rising 
toward the west. Drift toward surface in 
‘Lime ’’ is Dow well advanced and still shows 
ore. *‘Stone” and ‘‘Rock” show no note- 
worthy changes. W. 8. KEveEs. 

[ Telegram. 

LEADVILLE, April 7th.—New fourth level 
drift is all in mineral. In west drift of 
“Bullseye”’ there is five (5) feet of ore. In 
south drift of “Stone” four feet of ore. Ore- 
bins overflowing. Can’t haul. ~~ “7. 
seven tons. W.8. Keres, Manager. 





We desire to call the attention of such of 
our readers as may be contemplating house- 
keeping, or who are replenishing their stock 
of house-furnishing necessaries, to the card of 
Mr. Charles L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, New 
York City, where may be found in stock a 
complete assortment of White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain Dinner, 
Tea, and Chamber Sets, etc., etc., as well as all 
Metal and Wooden Wares. This firm has long 
made a specialty of sending their wares 
throughout the country, on receipt of P.O. 
Money Order or by Express C.O.D.; and, as 
they are reliable and experienced, this is often 
of great advantage to our friends at adistance. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on appli- 
eation. 





EXTRAORDINARY bargains in dry goods may 
now be obtained at the well-known dry goods 
house of Waller & McSorley, 245 Grand Street, 
this city. If ladiesout of town will senda 
postal-card, asking for a Catalogue, it will be 
sent free. The Spring Catalogue contains 
much information that will interest ladies. 
Prices of all kinds of dry goods are given, and 
a personal acquaintance with the firm warrants 
us in saying that orders entrusted to them will 
be carefully and promptly filled. 





Tose intending to buy looking-glasses or 
who have pictures that they wish framed 
should call at the store of Frank W. White, of 
269 Canal Street, this city. Mr. White was 
formerly at 82 Bowery, at the old store of the 
late W. J. Graham. e new store on Canal 
Street has lately been fitted up and fs near 
Broadway. Good work and low prices are 
guaranteed. 


CHRISTMAS!!!—Tae Great Ho.ipar 
Girts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. STEPHEN F. 
Wuitman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
peepee. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswELL, HazarD & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


“I DONT WANT THAT STUFF” 
{is what a lady of Boston said to her husband, 
when he brought home some medicine to cure 
her of sick headache and neuralgia, which had 
made her miserable for fourteen years. Atthe 
first attack thereafter it was administered to 
her, with such good results that she continued 
its use until cured; and wasmade so enthusias- 





ticin its praise that she induced twenty-two of 
the best famijies in her circle to adopt it as | FO 


their rernlar family medicine. 


it ’ 
is Hop Bitters.—Standard. os 





THE unbiased opinion of some of th 
intelligent medical men in this pnt 
Europe support the statement that Kidney- 
Wort is the grandest discovery yet for curing 

piles, constipation, 
It acts on both kidneys and 


kidney and liver troubles, 
and lumbago. 
bowels at the same time 
whole system. 


es 
H. H. Warner & Co. have in their posses- : 
sion hundreds of testimonials that say War- fi 
ner’s Safe Nervine will cure headache and 
neuralgia. 
SS i 
For Ff 
Vew Terms for 1880 FF 
see page 26. 





ir’s Pills.—Great English Gout and Rh atic 
eee el ean Gas ene the bold ot Deeasian, 


A VALUABLEDISCOVERY 





. Shaker Station, Ct., 
been entirely successful in adding together a com- 
that keeps the Borer away from any tree that 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


Lookino-Classes, 
PIGlUre. Frac, 


ETC. 


No, 269 Canal Street, 


NEW YORK. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 


KITCHEN FURNITURE, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 











LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE.. 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


HULL WAPOR COOK STOVE. 


~ 


No more sweltering Range fires. 
Light, Handy, Durable, Cheap. 


No more overheated rooms. 






WASHING, 


FOR BAM & IRONING, 


These stoves have no equal. The saving tn fuel alon 
any where—kiichen, be 


room, 0! 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS CORKS BRANDED 
“ WILHELM’S QUELLE.” 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


ical authorities 


sulphates contained 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 
MACK & BRUNLER, 
No. 7 Barclay Street, near Post-office. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


is an item every housekeeper ought to consider; whil: 
the labor it saves is the greatest excellence. No ashes 
to remove, no fires to build, no coal or w vod to bring, 


A ae . 80,000 families who are using them 
bear willing testimony to their safety, cheapness, and 


| WILEMNS UE LiF 


The greatest German and British medical and chem 
praise the “Wil 


helm's Quelle Water” as an 
excellent table water, and 
m. ad. mirably fitted 
for mixing with wines, liquors, 
and milk, h out in the least 
deteriorating their color or 
flavor, while they recom 
DB its use to all persons suf 
from acute or chron 
p Neem te ” - digestion, .% 
BASES e neys, owing to the large amount o 
natural carbonic acid gas and the sma!l proportion of 


in it. 
SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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TAPE WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with 2 spoons of medicine 
2or 8 hours. For culars address. th 
Il. EICKHORN, No. 4 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


, and thus cleanses the « 


in 
DP, 


GAS FIXTURES, 


LAMPS, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which 
for VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERI- 
ALS, and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 


Special and Eaclusive Designs, 
tf desired, 


836 AND 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


1783. BACON PIANOS +820. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN.—BACON & KARR. 


A fine assortment of New Scale Square Grand and 
Cabinet Grand Pianos, of uns tone and work- 
pee oe: constantly on hand. talogues by mail on 
applica jon. 


1473 and 1475 mooneney near 42d St., 
New York. ss 


The three Elevated Railroads have stations at 42d st., 
near my Factory. 
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SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trowserings, etc. at lower prices than any house in 
the city who sell the same line of goods. 

Our stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 


SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON. 


F, KRUTINA, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Artistic Furniture, 


IN LATEST STYLES AND FINISH, 
Retailing at Manufacturer’s Prices, 
FRESCOING AND WALL PAPERING DONE. 
WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 

96 and 98 East Houston Street, N. Y. 


Station ef the N. Y. Elevated Railroad (East 
Side) at the Entrance. 











TO 


PICCADILLYS, 


Corner Broadway 


WE ASK ATTENTION 


OoUR 


Superb Stok Soriag Suit 


PALL MALLS, 


REAL BANNOCKBURN CHEVIOTS, 


DEVLIN & CO, 


and Warren Street. 





REPUTATION 


>My 
mre ‘rail 





ESTABLISHED. 
BARSTOW'S 


WROUGHT-IRON’ FURNACE, 


‘hracite or Bituminous Coal. 


UUARTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 
AND BRICK SET. 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


Cooking and Heatiag Stoves and 
Ranges, Gas and Oil Stoves. 


Important improvements found in no other. Perma. 
nently gas-tight. No overheated radiating surface. Eco- 
nomicsal and powerful. Simple and durable. Materia! 
and workmanship same os in other well-known goods of 
our make, which have gained for us our world-wide repu- 
tation of producing the finest goods ig the trade. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y¥+3 
56 and 58 Union Strect, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 








BMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used it. We guarantee it. Send for sample cards 
(furnished free) to the 


Empire Rubber Paint Company, 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 












K Is 


SILAND 4 . 
°F Chicago with Rallroads East and South, and at Council 
= A Nara ao AND KAMNAS 
| with Kansas City, St. doe & Council Binfls RR. ; at 
Pacific Railroads; 


syeeg eng -41u0g 


© Ge GreD efoq) pane, 


at Leavenworth with Fausas 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


CARPETS. 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INCRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
RUCS AND MATS. 
A Complete Assurtment in the Newest 
Designs and Colorings, adapted to the 
present style of decoration. Also 


WHOLE CARPETS, 


in Turkey, Gwabor, Ferahan, Merzapore, 
Ellore, Agra, Axminster, and Aubusson. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 





The finest stock of Spring Novelties in the 
city of Furniture Coverings, Draperies, 
Lace and Nottingham Curtains, Antique 
and Guipure d’Art Bedspreads and Shams. 
Also Holland and Gold-Bordered Window 
Shades, etc., ste. 


BROADWAY & I9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CHOICE STYLES 


in Parasols of every description—Ameri- 
can and English Rain and Sun Umbrellas. 
N. B.—Mounting in any style done to order. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


be 


Financial. 





WHAT IS MONEY? 





Con@RessMAN KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, 
in an article published in the Penn Monthly 
for December, 1879, in answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What is Money?” said: 


‘‘Neither gold nor silver is in itself 
money. Silver is not money in England 
beyond 40 shillings in one payment. On 
the other hand, though the same Parliament 
enacts the laws for both countries, gold is 
not money in India. In France, the states 
of the Latin Union, and many other states 
both gold and silver are money. In Ger- 
many, prior to 1871, silver was the sole 
money recognized by law. Now gold is 
the money of the Empire. China, Japan, 
and other countries use only silver as 
money. These facts are sufficient to prove 
that monev is a national institution and the 
creature of leg'slation, and that it may be 
of one material or another, as governments 
determine. This truth is recognized by 
monometallists in their.present demand for 
the demonetization by législation of silver. 
A few years ago they recognized it by de- 
manding that legislation should demonetize 
gold.” 


There is no doubt that ‘‘money is a 
national institution” in the sense that all 
nations have, from time immemorial, used 
some commodity or commodities for the 
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purpose of computing and expressing the 
value of other cémmodities, and also as a 
medium of effecting exchanges in the latter. 
Whatever substance is thus generally used, 
whether by custom or law, or by both, is 
money among the people making the use. 
The use, and not the texture or compo- 
sition of the article, gives it the character 
of money. Metals have generally been pre- 
ferred for this use, and among the metals 
gold and silver are, for special reasons, 
those of most ancient and most universal 
use. 
What, then, has “‘ legislation” to do with 
money? Two answers constitute the proper 
reply to this question. One is that legisla- 
tion defines what shall be a legal tender in 
the payment of debts. The other is that 
legislation provides for the coinage of 
money, selecting the article or articles to 
be coined, fixing the weight of the coins, 
giving them their names, stamping them 
as the coins prepared by the government, 
and excluding all other coinage. All legis- 
lation is territorially local; and, hence, the 
fegislation of one country in regard to 
money is not operative in another. Money 
is so important to the welfare of the people 
that it is very properly the subject of legis- 
lation. It is not correct to say that it is 
created by legislation, or that it is ‘‘the 
creature of legislation.” The truth is it is 
rather regulated, than created by legislation. 
It docs not depend for its existence upon 
law, and would not cease if law were abol- 
ished. If all the statutes in relation to 
money were repealed in this country, the 
people would still trade with each other, 
and by common consent use some article or 
articles as the measure of values and the 
medium of exchange. Money comes into 
existence as the creature of trade; and trade 
is not the creature of legislation, but of in- 
dustry and the convenience of exchanging 
its products. 

Mr. Kelley says that money ‘“‘ may be of 
one material or another, as governments 
determine.” This is an inference from the 
proposition that money is “‘ the creature of 
legislation.” Can governments make any- 
thing money by legally enacting that it 
shall be so? Could the Congress of the 
United States make every white bean per- 
form the function of a five-dollar gold piece 
by simply declaring that it shall be deemed 
and taken to be such a piece for all mone- 
tary purposes? Could it make an ounce of 
silver and an ounce of gold commercial 
equivalents in trade by coining them and 
placing the same stamp upon them? Could 
it equalize unequal natural values by the 
mere force of law? It is enough to ask 
these questions. Governments, in selecting 
the material to be coined into money 
and to be made a legal tender in the 
discharge of contracts, are very far from 
being omnipotent. They cannot make 
anything money at their mere pleasure. 
They cannot create value bylaw. They must 
have the common sense to adapt their mone- 
tary legislation to facts, or the legislation 
will be the sheerest nonsense. Gold and 
silver—one or the other, or both—are 
money in the use and practice of the civil- 
ized world, because by common consent 
they perform the essential functions of 
money; and all legal enactments must 
recognize this fact and bow to its suprem- 
acy. Law does not create the fact, and 
never did; and it cannot uncreate it. It 
cannot dispense with gold and silver, and 
substitute for them lead, or iron, or copper. 
Money, in the uses of men, rests upon a 
much stronger force than that of statute 
law. The reason why gold and silver are 
so generally used as money is not in legis- 
lation at all; but in the metals themselves 
and in the necessities of men. The proper 
function of legislation is simply to give 
statutory expression to this reason. 





TAXATION OF SAVINGS BANES. 


Tue Tax Committee of the Senate and 
Assembly of this state have agreed upon a 
bill in reference to the taxation of savings 
banks, the first section of which reads as 
follows: 

‘« Every savings bank or institution for 
savings now existing, or which may here- 
after be organized under the laws of this 
state, shall annually, on or before the Ist 
day of February, pay to the treasurer of 
the state,.as a.tax on its corporate fran- 
chise, a sum equal to one-quarter of one 
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per cent. of the whole amount of -its 
deposits and surplus fund on the preceding 
1st day of January.” 

The law as it now stands makes the fran- 
chise of savings banks taxable to an amount 
not ex g the gross sum of their sur- 
plus earned, after deducting the amount of 
such surplus invested in United States 
securities. This tax is levied on the 
privileges and franchises of such banks, 
which, for this purpose, are declared to be 
personal property and liable to taxation to 
the amount specified. It has no relation to 
taxation on the real estate of savings banks. 
The bill proposed by the Tax Committee 
changes the law so as to impose a tax of 
one-quarter of one per cent. on the deposits 
and surplus of these banks. It provides in 
the fourth section that no tax shall be 
levied upon the depositor for the amount 
of his deposits in any savings bank. 

Whether one-quarter of one per cent. is 
the proper rate of the proposed taxation 
we shall not undertake to decide. We are, 
however, clearly of opinion that the huge 
sum held by the savings banks of this state 
should bear its just proportion of the bur- 
den of taxation. The corporate capital of 
these banks now amounts to about three 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and 
nearly the whole of it consists in personal 
property. This capital represents the 
liabilities of the banks to the depositors, 
lessthe acumulated surplus. The depositors 
are the real‘owners, and the banks are sim- 
ply their coporate trustees, holding and in- 
vesting their deposits for their benefit. We 
see no good reason why these funds, thus 
deposited and held, should not be reached 
by the taxing process, as well as any other 
personal property. The simplest way of 
gaining the end is to require the banks to 
pay the tax. If paid by the banks, it will, 
in fact, be paid by the depositors. The pro- 
posed law is right and just. We, hence, 
hope that the legislature will pass the bill, 
orsome other that will secure the result 
aimed at. Savings banks ought not to be 
a place of refuge to which personal prcperty 
can flee and there escape all liability to 
taxation. 





GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 


Tue following figures give the produc- 
tion of gold and silver for the last ten 
years within the United States and west of 
the Missouri River: 


Year Silver. Gold. 

IBFD. ....cccccccccccccscsesecses $17,320,000 $33,750,000 
1871... 19,286,000 84,308 000 
BBTB. cccccccccccccccccccescescce 19,924,429 $8,177,305 
eee 27,483,308 30,206,558 
BIE. ..ccccccce coccccccccccees’s 29,699,122 83,466,488 
BBB. ccccccccccscccccccccccesese 31,685,239 39,968,194 
BITD. ccceccccccccccccescescscsce 39 202,924 42,826,935 
WFP. coccccccccescsccccccccecece 45,846, 109 44,880,223 
WOO. ccccccccecessccccccccsccies 37,248,187 37,576,080 
WD. cccccccccccccecccccccsocsse $7,032,857 81,470,262 


For the first sevenof the above years the 
production of gold exceeded that of silver. 
In the next two years—namely, those of 
1877 and 1878—the production of the two 
metals was about equal; and during the 
last year the silver production exceeded 
that of gold by $5,562,595. The explana- 
tion of this decrease in gold production, 
without a corresponding decrease in that of 
silver, is found in the fact that the Com- 
stock Lode yielded $12,464,481 less than 
the previous year, 41.20 per cent. of which 
loss was in gold, while the increase of sil- 
ver production in Colorado was about 
$8,000,000. It is estimated that about 
$4,000,000 of gold is annually consumed 
in this country for the purposes of art. 
This would leave $27.470,262 of the last 
year’s production available for monetary 
use. The net imports of gold during the 
year amounted to about $74,700,000. This, 
being added to the home production, gives 
an increase of $101,470,262 in gold to the 
money of thecountry. The bank-note circu- 
lation of the country has during the year 
been increased by about $20,000,000 and not 
alegal-tender note has been destroyed. The 

is that, saying nothing about 
the coinage of silver, there has been since 
the resumption of specie payments a large 
inflation of the circulating medium in the 
United States. The prospect is that there 
-will be another, if not equal, increase dur- 
ing the current year. 

Now is the time to begin the retirement 
and cancellation of legal-tender notes. A 
better time for this work the country can- 





not have, and it is not to be anticipated 





that the present advantages will be perma- 
nent. It is a pity that Congress has not 
sense enough to see the opportunity, and 
atonce repeal the law which forbids the 
retirement and destruction of legal-tender 
notes, as they come into the Treasury, by 
redemption in coin. This could be done 
without the slightest disturbance to the 
money market. Had fifty millions of dol- 
lars in these notes been retired during the 
last year, the prospects of the country would 
have been better to-day. They are the 
dangerous element in our financial system 
and until this element shall be removed 
our monetary system will not be in a safe 
condition. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The local distribution of 
manufactures and general merchandise 
keeps up to liberal proportions, though 
considerably less than during the hight of 
the spring season. The near approach of 
the resumption of canal navigation, together 
with exceptionally good crop prospects, has 
caused a strong downward tendency in prices 
of agricultural produce, with a freer export 
movement and somewhat stronger ocean 
freights. General merchandise prices in a 
great majority of cases also show a shrink- 
ing tendency, some commodities, such as 
iron, having declined materially from the 
highest point reached a few months ago. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$8,938,079, and produce exports $7,194,- 
662. 

The total imports since January 1st this 
year were $134,108,481, against $83,121,- 
241 for the same time last year and $79,- 
179,440 in 1878. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st this year were $85,086,534, against 
$78,847,378 for the corresponding period 
last year and $88,453,525 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
NaTIonaAL Banxs.—GuAaRANTy.—The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, by 
Swayne, J., has decided that a national 
bank may transfer securities by indorse- 
ment and guaranty, and where the vice- 
president indorses the guaranty of the 
bank upon securities transferred to an- 
other, it will be presumed tbat he had 
rightfully the power he assumed to exer- 
cise, and the bank is estopped to deny it. 

Vauipiry oF a GiFt.—A mere gift or 
voluntary agreement is as binding as any 
other undertaking when executed. If a 
party voluntarily agrees to make a settle- 
ment of the principal of certain bonds 
upon another, upon the delivery of the 
agreement in writing, and transfer of the 
bonds in pursuance thereof, leaving noth- 
ing further to be done to complete the gift, 
it will be, to all intents and purposes, an 
executed agreement and the gift cannot be 
revoked.—Welsch ts. Belleville Savings 
Bank, Sup. Court, Tl. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been 
active and unusually stringent during a 
large portion of the week, and rates for 
call loans were bid up at times to } of 
one per cent. per day in addition to legal 
interest, which is equivalent to 97} per 
cent. perannum. Toward the close rates 
were lowered, and there was a good supply 
of capital offering at 6 per cent., with 
occasional Joans as low as 4} to 5 per cent. 
Commercial paper continues quiet. Rates 
are nominal and very little is offering. 
First-class double-name sold at 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
firm and higher, closing at 984. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities active but irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, but 
steady, and closed at 4.85} for 60 days and 
4.88} for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing 3-16, selling 5-16 premium; Charleston, 
scarce, buying +@3-16, selling } premium; 
New Orleans, commercial, 175 premium, 
bank 250 premium ; St. Louis, par; Chicago, 
nominal, 25c. premium ; and Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. We 


quote: 

Buying. Selling. 
Bar SUVOT. ..... .ccccsecccesoveee ceesceess 114%q:«:2115 
Trade Dollars..............-++ eee 914 «OO 
Halves and Quarters............csceccceees 90% par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes...............++... 9034 ~Cés par. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been active, but prices 
have been quite irregular. Early in the 
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week the market was unsettled and de- 
pressed in tone, and there was a decline in 
prices ranging from 1 to 10 per cent., 
Metropolitan and Manhattan Elevated, 
Canada Southern, the coal shares, and the 
Southwestern stocks leading the downward 
movement. Toward the close there was a 
recovery of } to 5g per cent. The Granger 
shares, particularly St. Paul and Sioux City 
and St. Pau! and Minneapolis, New Jersey 
Central, Delaware and Hudson, New York 
Central, and the Elevated Railroads were 
conspicuous in the advance. In the final 
dealings there was some reaction in the 
general list, while Kansas and Texas de- 
clined to the lowest point for some time 
ast, : 

: The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 








Open- High- Low- Clos- 
tng. est. est. ing. 
albany and Susquehanna.... — — 105 
american Dist. Tel........... 72 72 72 73% 
Ati. and Pac. Tel............. 43 48% 424% 42% 
Boston Air Line, pf.......... 48 484 47% — 
Boston Water Power......... My My My — 
Bur.. C. R., and Northern.... 74 754 «6«70% «70 
Canada Southern...........+ 61% 62 57% 60% 
C., Co, O., OBE B02 .ccc-cccccee. 7 7 74 76 
Chicsgoand Northwestern... 9614 6% 416 951g 
Chicago and Northw’'n, pf... 100% 1101 107% 109 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 82% B24 BG BIG 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 104% 1014¢ 108 103% 
Chic., St. P., & Minn.......... 58% 6035 55 60 
C.,R. 1, and Pacific .......... 188% 188g 186 187 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy.. 147% 181 146 7 
Chicago and Alton............ 112 #112 «#1 oil 
Chicago and Alton, pf....... -- ~ 125 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 86 3h 8m! 
C., C., and Ind. Cen .......... 15g 161g 15g 158g 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 131% 112 111% 111 
Consolidation Coal........... — _ a %4 
Canton Land.........cessesees Ss 54 Ba 62 
Ches, & OhI0........-+0-seeeeee 24 24 22% 22% 
Ches. & Ohio, ist pf.......... 31 81 31 30 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 25% 25% 25384 24 
Caribou M.....00.----- 2% 8 2% 2% 


Cent. Arizona M..... .....-... 7 7 6 2 








Del., Lack., and Western.... 93'¢ 9354 801g 9154 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... 84% 843% 80 R214 
Express—Adams...........- 18 =6113% 119% 119 
American........... 584 +59 576 «68 
United States...... 43% 48% 48 47% 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 106% 107 10544 106% 
BENS, . 00 cccccccccccccccccoccccees 4554 45% 42% +445 
Erte, pl......ccccscce cocccccces 60'¢ 60% 67m 
Excelsior Min........++sessees 19% 10% iwi OS 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 85% 86g 84 85 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf....... 71 71 68 20 
Homestake Mining........... S54 36 
Houston and Texas...,....... 80 814% = a 
Mlinots Central..............0. 108 «108% 1 
{nd., Bloom., & West......... 35 ro hs : 
New Albany and Chie....... 85 o 85 ae 
Louisville and Nashville..... 162. 162% 156 184 
Lake Shore.......---.-.++-0.+. 10844 10014 1 - 
Lake Erie and West.......... Bk whe = 7 
Little Pitteburgh............. 9 % Sy (OB 
Michigan Central............. 9236 W% HI 91% 
Morris and Essex............ 107% 108 107% 107 
M.,K., and Texas,............ “444 444% «30% 8084 
Manhattan Elevated......... S14 82% 26% 27% 
Metropolitan Elevated....... 102 102 92 e316 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 236 23% 2154 2014 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf. 10 10 10 =~ 
N. Y. Central......... 18246 134 191 1323 
N. J. Central... ....--ss.ee0ee 84 84% 76% «79 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hartford... 160 160 169 150 
BW. VoMBovated.....cccscccccoce 1144 116% 11314 1134 
Northern Pacific.............. 81 81% 27% 2844 
Northern Pacific, pf......... Sag 54% 51% 52% 
Nash.. Chat., and St. Louis... 61% 82% 7) — 
New Centrai Coal............ S34 814g 82% 
Ohio and Miss..........0-..0- 38% 88% 85K 8654 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 704 7% 72% 73 
Ontario Silver...........0000+ 85 35 S& 8 
Ore@on Nav.....cccceeecececeee 108 10844 108 - 
Pacific Mall. .....06 ceesee-eeee 446 45% 40% 41% 
DONS -ccccccavdscocconceccces 18 185 185 185 
Pittsburgh aoe Wayne.. 118 118 118 118 
Phil.and Reading............ 6 
Pullman Palace Car.......... 115 or peng ra 
Quicksilver Mining........... 15 5 15 one 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 62 63 C1) 6314 
Rensselaer and Saratoge.... 1196 120 119 — 
St. Louis. Alt., and T.H...... 25 28% 25 
St. Louis, Alt.. and T. H., pfd 6934 684 69% 67 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... 58% «5845S 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 89% «30% 83% 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 54 4554 «58 (OBS 
8t. Lou's andS. Fran., Ist pf.. 7™ 8B TH 76% 
Sutro Tunmel................. 2% 254 1% 1% 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ 436 45% 42% 45 
St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 79 74 78% 7014 
Stand1rd Mining....... oe 82 23 81% 
2 oe beseseee - O vI% 88 89 
extern Union.... 1 
Wabash and Pacific.......... on = mms , 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 604 694 665g 68 
Deadwood M.................. 20 20 20 18% 
Central Pacific............... 7 7 76% 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 20% (87g 2534 
Ohio Central................. te a . 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., in their capacity 
as head of the syndicate formed early last 


winter to purehase New York Central and 
Hudson River stock from William H. 
Vanderbilt, notified their associates on 
ee that the last of the 350,000 shares 
of stock which they had purchased 
been sold. : a 
The earnings of the New York Central 
Railroad for March, 1880, are Officially re- 


Ported at $2,854,834, against $2,474,292 for 


been $16,812 
against $14,285,296 ter the lt uation” 


mencing October Ist, 1878; being @ gain of 





$2,027,020.. Allowing 50 per cent. -for 
running expenses, this shows an increase of 
net earnings of about $1,000,000, or a little 
more than 1 per cent. .on the capital. 

An official statement of the operations of 
the New York, Lake Erie, and Western 
Railroad for the month of February con- 
tains the following figures: gross earnings, 
$1,252,217.69, an increase of $44,826.76 
over those of the same month of 1879, and 
net earnings of $342,583.75, an increase 
of $69,268.98. The gross earnings from 
Oct. ist, 1879, to Feb. 29th, 1880, were 
$7,176,376,21 and $761,133.11 more than 
during the corresponding period of the 
previous year, and the net earnings were 
$2,316,087.76, also an increase of $414,336,- 
54. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio road earned 
during the month $322,748, agains¢ 
$132,171 last year, an increase of $90,577. 
The earnings of the line from January 1st 
to March 31st were $623,764, against $322, - 
916 last year, an increase of $300,848. 

The presidency of the Indianapolis and 
Evansville Railroad Company has been 
tendered to Mr. H. J. Jewett, and he has 
telegraphed his acceptance. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. In 
the final dealings Erie consol. 2ds sold at 
903@913; Kansas and Texas 2ds declined 
from 63} to 62¢; Iron Mountain 2d pref. 
incomes fell off to 80; Northwest consol. 
gold ccupons rose to 117; New Jersey Cen- 
tral consol. assented to 105; do. adjustment 
to 1073; I., B., and Western ists to 75; Mo- 
bile and Ohio 1st debentures to 74; Oregon 
ists to 934; and Ohio and Miss. 2ds to 1133. 

STATE BONDS were quiet. Missouri 
funded 6s of 1894, 95 sold at 110}, do. of 
1886 at 106}, do. of 1887 at 107; and Ala- 
bama, Class A, at 614. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were quiet 
but firm. The closing quotations were as 


follows: 


Bia. Asked, 


Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 104 104 
United States ¥ coupon..... 104 104 
United States sixes, 1881, registered 105% 104 
United States sixes, coupon..... 105% 104 
United States fives, 188i, registered.. 102\¢ 10254 
nited States fives. 1881, coupon...... 10% 193% 
UottedStates 4'¢s, 1801, registered 109 10% 
United States 44s, 1891. coupon.... 108 10944 
United States fours, 107, registered... 1074 107% 
United States fours. 1907. coupon..... wes 107% 
n currency sixes, 1895... 125 - 
United States currency sixes, 1896.... 125 = 
United States currency stxes 1897.... 125 - 
Vatted States currency sixes, 1898.... 125 _ 
United States currency *#ixes, 1899.... 125 - 


There were thirteen proposals to sell 
bonds to the Government on Wednesday, 
aggregating $5,259,200, at the following 
prices: sixes, 1880, 104.05@104.12; sixes, 
1881, 105.86@106.13; fives, 1881, 103.50@ 
103.95. Of these the Treasury accepted $1,- 
500,000 at the following prices: sixes, 1880, 
104.05@104.12; sixes, 1881, 105.86@105.99; 
and fives, 1881. 103.50@108,70. 

THE BANK STATEMEMT shows a 
large liquidation in loans and deposits. 
The deficiency in the reserves, which was 
last week $309,900, is now reduced to 


107,450. 
The following is the statement in detai): 

























































































































































































Average Average Net Depos- 
Names of ‘ of Legal ittsother 

Banks. and Dis. re Tenders. than U. S. 

New York.. $9,578 $1,926,000 $260,000 $5,915,000 

tan. 6,549,709 1,13 200,300 5,117,800 
Mercnants’. 6, 1,007,700 195,700 5,307.40 
} ‘ 1,071,300. 848,700 5,553. 
Union....... 4, my é 945,000 a 3.767,200 
America. . 100, 1068, 244, 6,138,100 
Phenix. .... , 401,00 27, 70,000 19,0 
lsectevns 999,600 2,¢ 133,000 6,206,700 
Tradesmen’s 3,011,200 331,700 $1,400 v0, 
Pulton...... 626,40 857,206 63,600 — 1,177,20 
wr bh : : oe 400 604,300 Ted 400 ‘ 

r. Exc’ 3 i. c 2 
Gallatin Na 4,076,400 500.860 93,600 . 
Bitch.&Dro, 1,424, $10,200 43,800 Bi 
M’chs.&Tra. 854,000 114,000 171.000 "92400 
Greenwich. 969,700 29,400 215,200 320,700 

uf. 2,834.00 878.800 131.100 2,060'500 
Sev’nthW’a 902,600 107,400 93,900 812,300 
Su'teofN.Y. B,4ly.70 — 648,600 71,000 += 2,696/100 
Amer. Ex... 13,420,000 1,885,000 379,000 9.341000 
Commerce.. 15,095,300 2,829,700 914,000 10,414.400 
Broad wa: 5,498,600 764,500 247,000 4,224 000 
Mercantile. 3,609, 5 670,700 160,100 8,466,100 
Pacific...... 208,38 293,200 211,500 2,058'100 
Republic. 5.56t;,700 675,600 186,600 3.973'300 

hathum... 3,347,200 653.300 115,300 3,203,900 
People’s.... 1,401,800 59,600 (71,600 1,161,200 
North Am.. 2:81,100 — 186,000 151,000 2'841'900 
Hauover... 7,503,100 1,622,400 34.700 7,426'100 
irving...... 2,850,000 849.100 187,600  2.496'800 
Metropoli’n 11.806.000 2,869,000 157,000 11.422 000 
Citizens’... 1.66100 218,100 198,500 tse 
Nassau..... 2.181.200 99600 95.000 1'889'900 
Market..... 2,550.00 823.500 89,500 1,878.00 
St. Nicholas 1,924,600 351.400 54,600 1.577106 
Shoe & Lea 3,253,000 607,000 220,000 32601000 
Corn 8,737,400 383,300 61,000 1,842. 300 
Continental 5,737,200 1,431,200 105,700 0. 
Oriental.... 1,482.100 29,000 240,500 ’ 
Marine..... 2,965,000 55,000 112,000 8.046.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 18,041,900 5000 465,900 19,705,900 
Park........ 15,289,900 3,258,700 412,500 17/258,000 
Mec. Bkg As 822,100 125,000 58,200 "607'500 
North River 849,600 32.100 . 78,800 810'500 
East River.. 1,044,¢ 154,300 58,800 834,001 
Fourth Na... 15,525.70 2,827,300 1,029,700 14,680.600 
Cent.Na.... 8,504 885,000 584,000 7 
Recond Na.. 2,544.00 350,000 $28,000 

Na... 4,518,300 733.100 281.900 
Pirst Na.... 13,228,700 2.699.500 159.500 

Na... 8,411,700 1,098,600 411,000 
N.Y. N. Ex. 1.343.490 171.90 94,200 

Na. 1.897.900 25,000 68,000 

P Amer. 2.219 500 980.700 

1 Se ., 36: 
Chese Na... 8.131.200 603.000 liso ‘ 
Fifth Ave... 1,492,500 850400 44500 1,400 

The following is an analysis of the 

totals of this week, compared with that 


of last week: 
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BANE STOCKS. were © quiet. 
closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid, Asked. Bid. asked, 
Ameries....:1..144°  — aol — 
oat Reraus bo Metropolitan.,.150 + it 
Chase Nat.B'C.128 — |Nassat.......... 80% | — 
Commerce...... — 145 |New York...... — 150 

tinental.... — 115 Ninth Nae. .--2 = 
FourthNationl117 188 | North merica.1 —_ 
Avenue... — (N River.... — 106 

< tin Nat’, .195 1 Mesceteeee =) | 1O 
eather Mant.iss  — [pheonix i ~ 
wget 3 = Shoe & Leather. 128 = 

- |e. icholas....108 — 


The number of savings banks doing 
business in this state on Jan. 1st, 1880, was 
128, or 4 less than on Jan. ist, 1879. The. 
total resources amounted to $354,222,376 
and the surplus to $34,781,952, an increase of 
$3,058,128in the latterover1878. The aggre- 
gate deposits amounted to $319,258,501, an 
increase over the previous year of $20,183,- 
862. The deposits never exceded, except 
once, the amount on Jan. ist last. The 
salaries paid by the savings banks show a 
reduction. In 1879 they amounied to 
$862,062, against $949,831 in 1878. 

The Green Mountain Gold Mining Co. 
have declared a monthly dividend of 5 
cents per share, payable the 26th inst. 


W. B. Hatch & Co., bankers, 25 Pine St. 
buy and sell.all classes of Government 
state, and municipal securities at the New 
York Stock e and in the open 
market; also railroad bonds and stocks. 
Special attention given to the purchase and 
sale of all classes of stocks and bonds of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 

any. Stock and bond scrip and deferred 
nterest coupons of this Company bought at 
best rates. 








FINANCIAL. 











FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large Or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish inf tt im ref 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared tw give laformation in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell aii marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou- 
pons and registered intérest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

ta” We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Besis, State and Railread Bonds, Bank 
Stocks. Railread Stecks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
oranda Government Bonds,” . copies of 
which caa be had on application. 


FIsK & HATCH. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Watér aud Cougress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
OF ALL KINDS ON HAND AND 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 

Dade Uotasitaced tes Bank 
onde BaPSA E. POTTEN, President. 


LANDER COUNTY, NEVADA, 


Ten Per Cent. Sinking Fund Bonds. 


Faith of State ed to th fi 
an om of the pledg: protect the holders of 
For sale by 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


12 WALL STREET. 














NIXON TILES 
mEnSE Ler seh 
neoXS:st PREBLE CEO Vhan, 


We are now off 








au STOCKS. 
HOWES Ft COMP any, 
11 WALL | N.Y. 

















PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


BANKERS, 
' 4&5 WALL ST., N. ¥., 


. STOKES, 
ISSUE 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


DACA TION noes Slant eta eee 
I SBxE 1 .— This 9 
c ey is most simple and copteniont, Circu- 
r Netes are fer £10, & and er- 
mg and are —— to of veler 
whose signature In. 
our n b introduction 
Rankers everywhere, and will answer for addi 
Circular Notes that may be ordered by mail. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS — 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS, 
CAPITAL ....... 200,000. 


Fe pa asp 
Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAWETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 
Safe Investments! 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 

IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 
drawing 8 per cent. and 9 per cent. semi-annual inter. 
est. None . t y 

F. A. R E, Ghestes City, Iowa. 
Refers to Corbin Banki 61 Broadway. 
New York, and corner Arch an Wik Streets, Boston ; 
Matthews & Cornwell, Capitalists, 672 Monroe 
Chicago, Ill.; First National Bank, M 


t National Bank, Charles City, Ilowa; John V. 
ider, of John Bell & Co., Dubuque, Lowa. 


~ THE NEW YORK AND LONDON 


METAL, WOOD, ANDSTONE WORK- 
ING COMPANY, 
ALGERNON 8S, SULLIVAN, Pres. Cuas, W. KEsr, Sec. 
L. M. Lawson, Treasurer 
(of Donnell, Lawson & Co., Bankers). 
CAPITAL STOCK, $2,000,000. 40,000 SHARES, 950 
EACH. 10,000 SHARES ONLY TO BE SOLD FOR 
WORKING CAPITAL. ONLY A LIMITED 
AMOUNT TO BE SOLD AT PAR, 




















out this country and 
chines manufactured by it, all of which are founded 
upon and embody a new m motion which it 
believes is destined to accomplish a revolution sim- 
flar to that caused by the ing-machine or the 

werloom. All who desire to invest in what is be 

lieved to be one of the 

CREATINE LABOR GATiN® INVENTIONS OF THE 


are invited to call at No. 210 Fulton St. (between New 
Church and Greenwich 8ts.), and give the machines 
and the work done by hom careful examination. An 
absolute demonstration of their perfect accomplish- 
ment of what is cla'\ped for them is given dally. 
The patents, eres the U: States, 

and the fourteen p of E 
been exa 








to be 
evolved from the den Taeen ot 


or 
Nature; but facts accom, and demon- 
strated and affecting our most EMPORTANT Us- 


TRIES. 


SILVER Ei MULNS QOMEANY 
CAPITAL, $10,009,000. $100 each. 


8 Broad New York. 
Omics, ! Street, 
president; thinton BPGk trecsurer J.T. 
; Seligman . 


; M. . 
Organ with sufficient cash funds in treasury for 


all requisite mill and development purposes and 

mine now ucing. - 
chusively controlled py the undersigned for nal Re 

exclusive 

~ offers fora ited Vinee S shares at the price 

° PER 


Payments, one-half on subscription, the bal 
pe yh a tw ss 
treasurer o company will Vv Deseriptive 
lets, etc., on application. 8. R VAN CAMPEN. 
Boree! Building (Room 122), 118 Broadway, New York. 


UKILL GOLD ND SILYER MINING 
Y. Organ under the laws of New 
ork. Location: Near Idaho Springs, Clear Creek 
County, Col. ic No. 115 Broadway, 
Bore pli: BE 950{0R8. 30000 sharon par, 8. 
, $i, . ,000 si i . 
ASSESSABLE’ 
J. L. BROWNELL, President. 
8. V. WHITE, Treasurer. 
E. W. WILLETT. . 
Nath’l A poraton, iton, a . 
Benjamin Y Blatr, J.L. Brownell,| 8. V. 
General 


and Su tat Mine, F. F. 
Manager aH ; ine, F. F. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 

$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 
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211 Chestunt St., 
Philadelphia. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CoO., 


66 State St., 


69 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, ease 8 


AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPE. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafte drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 
in the United States on Foreign Countries. 


TO TRAVELERS. —Travelers' Credits issued either inst cash dep 





‘ited or satisfactory guaranty of 


repayment: in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


_ 26 | Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Founder’s Court, Lethbury, Lenden. 








SIFE INVESTMENT AND LARGE DIVIDENDS. 


The Spring Valley Hydraulic Gold Company, situated tn Butte County, California, own over twelve hun- 
dd: ed acres of the richest gravel deposits in the country, as is proven by the experience of over twenty years. 
During the last six years the top dirt from about one hundred acres of this property has been worked by 
hydraulics on a large scale, at a net profit of one million three hunered and thirty-nine thousand eight bhun- 


dred and seventy eight dollars (¢1,389,878). 


The ciean up in March last was one hundag/ and five thousand dollars ($105,000) gold. All this gold was 
taken from the top dirt, which paid on an average twenty-eight cents per cubic yard, there still remaining 
under this from ten to fifty feet of blue gravel, which by recent working tests paid over ten dollars ($10) per 
cubic yard and over one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) per acre. From the reports of our mining en- 
gineers it is confidently expected that this amount will be more than doubled for the next twenty-five years, 
4&6 scon as the lower tunnel is completed, which will be during the present year. 

In addition to this amount, the Company expects to make (from a fifteen years’ contract made with Prof. 
T. A. Edison) at least two hundred thousand dollars ($900,000) per annum, all derived entirely from tailings 
that have heretofore been wasted. It is expected that dividends will commence tn June or July next, and 


continually quarterly thereafter. 


In order that all the profits of the mines should ge to dividend t, six th 





d (6,000) shares of its 


capital stock have been reserved as a working capital, to complete the lower tunnel, which sum is deemed 
more than sufficient for that purpose. These shares are now offered for sale at eleven dollars ($11) per share. 


The officers of the Company are: 





CHARLES M. FRY (Presid of the Nati 


EDWARD BATES DORSEY, President. 
1 Bank of New York), Vice-President and Treasurer. 


N. 8. WALKER, Secretary. 


The Directors are >—Benjamin G. Arnold, of B. G. Arnold & Co.; Chas. M. Fry, President National Bank of 
New York; R. M. Pulsifer, Proprietor of Boston Herald; A. Foster Higgins, US. Lloyd's Marine Insurance; 
Jas. W. Simonton, Agent of the Associated Press; dward Bates Dorsey, Mining Engineer; W. 8. Nichols, of 
W.S. Nichols & Co., New York ; Henry M. Taber, of G. C. & H. M. Taber; Edward A. Flint, Consulting Engineer, 


Boston. 


rv 


This property has been presented to the public under the auspices of the United States Mining Investment 
Company, whose aim It is to select such pr: perties as give promise of immediate, remuncrative, and permanent 
dividends to stockholders, and to have same examined tn the most thorough manner by such number o 
their own experts as they deem necessary to satisfy themselves of their real value. 

The officers of the United States Mining Investment Company are 


Evwarp Bares DORSEY............. Mining Engineer. 
I, C. Bancock .Treasurer Adams Express Co. 
Ww. H. Guion. of Williams & Guion’s Ste ome! Line. 
Wa. Prrt Surarmax,Late Receiverand Treas. F R.R. 
Cras, M. Fry...President National Bank of New ‘York. 
JOnatHaN ODELL..........0.0+. -Banker. 
D. 5. APPLETON.......Of D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 
ULysers 8. GRANT, Jan Lawyer. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Pres’t St. Nicholas National Bank. 


Jas. P. Ropiaon. -Consulting Ep pneee. New York 
Guonen Wy. Wannen..N. Y. Life Ins. 
_A HITTIER, of Lee, Higginson ry "Co., Bankers, 
ston, Mass. 
Javrs D. Fisn........President Marine National Bank. 
li. Havemever, of Havemeyer, Eastwiok Co., R'fin's. 
A. F. WitLmartn... Vice-President Home Fire Ins. c _ 
Ww. L. Jenxins, Jn.... of Wm. 8. Nichols & Co., B’k 


For further outhatean, apply at the office of the 





Gro. B. WEBT........ 6.65600 ceeeee © iaston Merchant 
Ee” Broker 
Henny W. Forn..... President Nat'l Bank of Repabue lie. 
EDWARD A. FLINT. "Consult Engineer, Boston, M 

A. Foster Hioorss.....U. 8. Lioyd’s Marine insurance. 
é Has. L. PERKINS... , < wer, Uiddings & Co, BET, 

of Tower, G D "k'Ts 

L. B. Greenteap..}°% Sor asa 


J. Raxen  Vico- President of St. Louis and 
A ° San Francisco R.R., St. Louis, Mo. 
A®THUR SEWELL ‘Pres't Bath National Bank, Bath, = 
es, G. AMUEED. .0<ccccccccesucced 
Hexry M rpses henoeins f Gay OP @. ¢. &. H. it Taber. 
CHAKLEs I "ARKER....0) red ‘arker, pocnen. 
fl mn Herald, 


; ton, Mase. 
Sern B. FRENCH....... sscsemdtuseveeqeanetens a) York. 





SPRING VALLEY HYDRAULIC GOLD COMPANY, 
No. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BATES DORSEY, President. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MINING INVESTMENT CO. 


JOHN A. GLIDDEN, President. 


S&S. LAWRENCE FRENCH, Treas. 
Office of the Company, 
53 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

This Company is organized under the laws 
of Massachusetts, for the purpose of exam- 
ining, investigating, surveying, and verify- 
ing mining, quarrying, and manufacturing 
properties, titles, stocks, and securities, and 
assisting in placing and negotiating the 
same, and also procuring and furnishing 
skilled assistance, aid, and reliable infor- 
mation relating to such matters. 

This Company is not organized for the 
purpose of working any properties; but is 
designed to assist in the marketing and 
placing of properties after a thorough in- 
vestigation by skillful experts shall have 
demonstrated their calue, by recommending 
them for investment. 

The Capital Stock of the Company is 
3100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of 
$100 each, all of which has been subscribed 
for. 

REECE MINING COMPANY, 
LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
4and 6 Pine St., New York. 


Offices 
Capital, 00 000. 200,000 shares ; value, $25 each. 
Tes: Chas. R. Bissell, Chas. C. Dodge. Sov. 5 








Potter, Chas. L. .R. sll, president ; 
Chas. 0. Dodge, urer; J. B. Swasey, Jr., secretary 
= int.) 

RADO CENTRA CONSOLIDA‘ 
oe A “—* ARS 14 County, 
orado. Termine the 3° Colorad Central 








Mayllower Consolidated Gold 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE GENERAL 
LAWS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE. 
Capital Stock................ $1,000,000. 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 





vein of pay 0 ore of unusu: 
ed up. Srer SS) tops of one have been 


indefinite te depth, — it is contd. 
tt reliable mines in 


ene, (awe Demvond, a pesos, within a few 
hundred feet the property an ‘ords every facil- 
ity for transportation of the the TX, of the mine. 

A limited shares of stock of this Co 
outa are now offered forsale at ) ad share. For 
prospectus and ful! particulars apply 

OFFICE OF COMPANY, 
161 Broadway, New York. 





HON, ALEXANDER MeDONALD, 
115 BROADWAY. NW’ Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 











Weekly Market Review. 


{For the week ending Friday, April 9th, 1830.) : 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 135 @164 
Santos, Choice to Best...........+-+ 16 @w 
ti ciicccoaiieg ncamae covcceese @26 
Mocha........ wdedidabkethiesteubuel @25 

DO. occ cceccccctoccscce coccce 15 @i8 
Laguayra..... Pdthehekmeercanvecdeqan 15 @l7 
TEA. 
EE DLL ELC ORT ---30 @50 
I ascencdnads savccoteden 25 @so 
English reakfast.............0-..00 30 @m 
ROGON TONER ccc ccaciscscasereces 23 @55 
Eat cccnecanenceeccesex ae enue 19 @7%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba...... ovees TS SG 
Sa a: 93@ 
O_O EE e 94@ — 
PR acddccccseuheumers 98@ 10} 
CORNEAS 6 isi6.005 04 cevnesies sce. 93@ 
Waits.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 9@ 9% 
Steam Refined A.......... si@ 9 
_ .. | Sess Se : 83 
YBLLOW.—Coffee C................. 3k@ 83 
Other grades............. Wi@ 8 
MOLASSES. 
CuBa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
—.. ... eae 37 @ 


New OnLEans, New Crop, —- — @ & 
Good vo @ 62 
FISH.—Sales of Shore Mackerel are re- 
ported at $20 for No. 1, $7@$8.50 for No. 
2, and $6 for No. 8; also No. 8 Nova 
Scotia at $4.75@$5. Cod have improved, 
sales having been made of George’s at 
$4.75@$5; Shore, $4.25@$4.50; and Bank, 
$3.87 +@$4. There are no Box Herring. The 
quotation for Scaled from store is 16@22 
cents, as to size and quality. There is no 
movement in Barrel He erring. meet and 
Portland Round are quoted $2@$2. 50. 
SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s 
and Washington’s $1. 40@$1.45; Evans's, 
Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and ’ Virden’s, 
$1.35@$1.40; and other brands $1.25@- 
$1.30; Liverpool Ground, 75@80 cents; 
Mediterranean, 22@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 
25; Inagua, 30@35; Ragged Island, 80@35 : 
all less 24 per cent. cash. 


GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES.— We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 














and 6@6} for Pearl. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
FLour 
Sour Extras.............. $3 00 @ 4 75 
ee peibiiemaaiiitieis 8300 @ 875 
Superfine....... pitetneb bese 400@ 440 
State Extra Brands....... 460 @ 485 
State Fancy Brands....... 49% @ 510 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 460 @ 480 
Minnesota Clear.......... 525 @ 600 
Minnesota Straight........ 600 @ 720 
Minnesota Patents........ 640 @ 800 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 495 mw 5 20 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 489 @ 510 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,Mich. 540 @ 5 70 
Ohio, Ind., and fil. Super. 415 @ 455 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 495 @ 5 20 
White Wheat Ex.,O.,Ind. 540 @ 5 70 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 575 (@ 6 2 
St. Louis Single Extras... 510 @ 5 25 
St. Louts Double Extras.. 540 @ 5 70 
St. Louis Triple........... 620@ 650 
Genessee Extra Brands... 550 @ 57 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 650 (@ 8 25 
White Wheat, Michigan... 540 @ 5 70 
City Mills, for West Indies 590 @ 610 
City Mills, for Europe.... 460 @ 4 75 
SOUTHERN FLour: 
ee $3 00 @ $3 65 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 410 @ 5 40 
PEE. Sc cecescessoes 565 @ 700 
Rre Fiour : 
hina ocala leche al seee- $4.50 @ $4 90 
ee 430@ 450 
Corn MEAL: 
Western.......-- eacoenees $2 50 @ $2 90 
Brandywine .............. 27 @ 315 
Prize Medal ..........-- + —-—@ 290 
GRAIN 
WHEat: 
| SE eer eee ae $i 20 @ $1 33 
BUDBEF ...0ccccccccccess v6 138@ 135 
Bee WEE. cc ecccce covces 131 @ 1 363 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 119@ 127 
Spring........-csccceccese 118 @ 125 
Corn : ¥ 
Mixed...... pebaueduwees — 0 @— 534 
Ungraded..... ecccccecccese = 50 Q— 58 
Yellow ...ccccccseccccccces — 53 @— 55 
White — 56 @— 57} 
ATS: 
— 4 @ 49 
— 42 43 
— 40 43 
— 38 40 
140 14 
1 57 @ 1 eo 
16 @— — 
White Kidney ....cccccccece 17 @— — 
Red Kidney.......-.-.------ 160 @— — 
ee EEE RE 1 80 @ 1 8 
PROVISIONS. 
RK 
DE. onkcine sc vawacoatl $11 50 @$11 60 
Extra Prime........ estates 975 @ 10 00 
Se Se: - 13 00 @ 13 7% 
Bacon : 
DERG vndh cates kounon $6 90 @87 25 
bc ccsces ewe ccctectcccvs 700 @7B 
Cur MgaTs 
8 Tiams . Secccccese — } 103 
Smoked Shoulders . 1: RRA — 53@— 6) 
Smoked Strips....... corsece = TQ— 8 
Western. Tbs.........87 40 @ 7 4 
ee ee ee g 7 40 
OA. cccninsscedcecssinss 74 71% 
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HAY.—Fancy a sy A is now held at 
$1, and medium grades show an advance 
of 5 cents per 100 lbs. We quote Shipping 
70 cents, Prime to Fancy Timothy 85@100 
Medium 80@85, Clover 55@60, and Salt 
55@60. Strraw.—We quote Long = 
$1@$1.05, Short do. 65@70 cents, and 
50@60 cents, all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the transactions were at 94@10} cents for 
prime and extra Steers, to dress 56 Ibs. to 
the gross cwt. ; 8@94 for ordinary to good, 
to dress 55@56 ibs. ; and 73@7% for poor and 
common Cattle, to dress 55 Ibs. Milch 
Cows.—Common to good quoted $30@$50. 
Calves have declined. Common to prime 
Veal quoted 44@7} cents. For Sheep and 
Lambs the market has been dull and 
lower. Unshorn Sheep ranged from 5} to 
7+ cents per Ib.; Unshorn Yearlings from 7 
to 8%; and fair to good Clipped Sheep from 
4} to 4% cents. Live Hogs continue quiet 
at nominally $4.75@35.20 # 100 lbs. 


WOOL. 
American X to XXX.. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 














BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........26 @32 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..23 (@26 
State, RCS tee 18 @21 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy 26 (@32 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 @24 
estern, Factory, fair to good........ 16 @22 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy..............e00- 144@144 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 13 @14 
= | eRe 13 @14 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 144@144 
Western, Factory, fairto prime.......12 @14 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by iets 
State and Pennsylvania..............+ 1 @113 
Western and Canadian............... ” (11 
POTATOES. 
IE, ccakneneneses veenees eos 115 @1 DB 
State Rose......... Ceseceses cone 1 50 @1 75 
BE Tic ccasoccescsenssedecen 1 50 @1 7% 
. FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 74 @9 
Apples, Western..........csccccccesee 7 @8 
Apples,Southern............sceeceee 6 @10 
Ea eine 10 @18 
Peaches, ae 64 @ 8 
in: cave ckeeceaneedaciet None. 
tcentdtends decnsesa seen coscecee GS 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... 2 b.— H@— 6 
er New York State........ — 7 a 
_—_ Dicansiseenenbeune @ bush. 2 80 @ 2 85 
MOT y 000s. cccccccsccccsccecs 170 @22% 
Hemp, Foreign...............+- 123 @— — 
Flaxseed, po ety Rough..... 195 @ 2 25 
Linseed, Caleutta..:... # 56 lbs. 2 50 @ 2 55 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9. eg c. 69 00 @70 00 
3.40 “ 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Paes or eegenss ™ 
(2, SS See 53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphoo- 
phate of Lime.. Be 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 3 0 
Bone Flour ........ oc 00 @39 00 
i Bone Meal...... @ 
a Ground Bone.. 
- Crescent Bone...... 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) & 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than cardoad., ..00.cccccs.- cscs 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 28 00 @30 00 
** dissolved, high grade...... 26 00 (28 00 
German Potash Salts. — 850 @9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 77% @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60. 2 ), per 
We nda + aacsrawerevenaeaas 1% @1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — @23%4 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.............. 85 00 
Baugh’s Special for Potatoes. 25 00 
. ** Tobacco... 36 00 
“« Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
NE cs cncenbc andxgian eisai 25 00 








AS'SLOY an INDIGO. BLU E. 
Pty Grit Proprieter 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26, 
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April 15, 1880.) 
Commercial. 


THE WEAVER RESOLUTIONS. 


ConGressMAN WEAVER, the financial 
lunatic who represents a congressional dis- 
trict in Iowa, after persistently trying for 
four months, has at last succeeded in forc- 
ing the House of Representatives to vote 
on the resolutions which express his faith 
in regard to finance. Until last week 
Speaker Randall made it convenient not to 
recognize him when rising to present his 
resolutions; yet, ‘“‘ nothing daunted,” he 
has steadily sought the opportunity, and at 
last compelled the House to face the music 
and come to a square vote. We rather 
admire the pluck of this earnest and yet 
deluded man. The resolutions read as 
follows: r 

‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
House that ‘all currency (whether metallic 
or paper) necessary for the use and con- 
venience of the people shall be issued and 
its volume controlled by the Government, 
and not by or through the bank corpor- 
ations of the country; and when so issued, 
it should be a full lega] tender in payment 
of all debts, public and private. 

“ Resolved, That, in the judgment of this 
House, that portion of the interest-bearing 
debt of the United States which shall be 
redeemable in the year 1881 or prior there- 
to (being in amount about #$782,000,000) 
should not be refunded beyond the power 
of the Government to call in such obliga- 
tions and pay them at any time; but should 
be paid as rapidly as possible and accord- 
ing to contract. To enable the Govern- 
ment to meet these obligations, the mints of 
the United States shall be operated to their 
full capacity in the coinage of standard 
silver dollars and such other coinage as the 
business interests of the country may re- 
quire, 

The vote stood 84 yeas against 117 nays. 
Of the yeas 73 were Democrats, 10 were 
Greenbackers, and 2—namely, Messrs. Bel- 
ford, of Colorado, and Kelley, of Pennsy]- 
vania—were Republicans. The three prop- 
ositions contained in the resolutions are 
these: 1. That the Government should 
directly issue all the paper currency of the 
country, and make it a full legal tender 
for the payment of all debts, public and 
private. 2. That the interest-bearing debt, 
becoming redeemable in 1881 or before 
that period, and amounting to $782,000,000, 
should not be funded, but paid “‘ according 
to contract.” 3. That the mints of the 
United States should be operated to their 
full capacity in the coinage of standard 
silver dollars and such other coins as the 
business interests of the community may 
require. 

What Mr. Weaver proposed and what 
seventy-five Democrats voted for is to start 
the printing-press in the manufacture of 
greenbacks, and put the mints to work up 
to their full capacity in the coinage of de- 
preciated silver dollars, and with green- 
backs and such dollars to pay off the $782,- 
000,000 of the public debt that will soon 
be redeemable. This is the gist of the 
thing. Many of the Democrats dodged the 
vote; yet seventy-three of them came to 
time and put themselves on record as infla- 
tionists and repudiationists. Fortunately, 
the country, having resumed specie pay- 
ment practically on the basis of the gold 
dollar, and practically met all its obliga- 
tions on this basis, notwithstanding the 
stupid Silver Law, is not in a mood to 
adopt Mr. Weaver's theories. His notions, 
which are substantially those of the Green- 
back party—or, rather, what is left of it—if 
put in practice, would flood the country 
with greenbacks and silver dollars and 
drive all gold coins out of the United 
States. The credit of the Government 
would be damaged and all the interests of 
business would be thrown into confusion 
by the fluctuation and uncertainty of 
prices. That seventy-three Democrats 
voted for the resolutions shows of what 
elements that party is composed. 





OBITUARY NOTICES. 


THe funeral of Mr. George E. L. 
Hyatt took place from his late residence, 
on Washington Hights, on Thursday of 
last week. Mr. dyatt was born in West- 
chester County, and removed to this city 
while he was young. He began his busi- 
ness career as a.clerk in a large dry-goods 
house. He subsequently became inter- 
ested in the carpet trade, and continued in 
that business up to the end of his life. He 





was a successful buyer of real estate and 
left considerable landed property to his 
heirs. Mr. Hyatt was frequently called 
upon to hold positions of trust and was 
executor of several large estates; but he 
would not permit his name to be used in 
banking or insurance companies until he 
had become thoroughly conversant with 
their condition. He was remarkably con- 
scientious and just in his dealings with 
his fellow-men, and never intentionally 
wronged a man out of adollar. He leaves 
a widow and three children. Mr. Hyatt 
was early enlisted in the cause of anti- 
slavery, and was present to help save the 
property of the late Mr. Lewis Tappan on 
the evening his house on Rose Street, 
was sacked, many years ago, by a mob. 


Erastus Collins, one of the most promi- 
nent and respected citizens of Hartford, 
died Thursday, at the age of 65 years. He 
was born in Blandford, Mass., Feb. 10th, 
1815. His father moved to Hartford in 
1819, and founded the dry goods house 
with which Erastus was afterward con- 
nected, until the dissolution of the firm, in 
1876. Mr. Collins married Miss Mary 
Atwood, of Philadelphia, in 1848, His 
wife died in 1874. Two sons and two 
daughters are left. Mr. Collins took 
great interest in charitable matters, gave 
liberally, and was greatly respected by all 
who knew him. He was a sagacious busi- 
ness man, was well known to us personally 
during the whole period of his career as a 
dry goods merchant. He was always re- 
garded among the business men of New 
York and, for that matter, the whole coun- 
try, as a mode] merchant and aroyal friend. 





DRY GCODS. 


Durie the past week the jobbing trade 
in dry goods has shown a considerable fall- 
ing off, while business with agents and 
commission houses has continued quiet. 
Prices were steady. 

Corton Goops were without particular 
change. The export movement comprised 
shipments of 1,646 packages from this 
port, 50 packages from Boston, and 41 
packages from other ports, in all 1,787 
packages for the week; and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1880. 81,528 p’k’g’s, valued at. .€2,189,078 
Same time in 1879. .80,882 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 2,495,575 
Same time in 1878. .24,379 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 1,510,142 
Same time in 1877. ..28,315 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 2,086,966 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in light reassorting demand, but 
prices were steady and unchanged. 

Cottonades.—Business was chiefly re- 
stricted to deliveries on back orders. 

Cotton flannels were quiet as to new 
business, but several makes continue 
largely sold ahead. 

Corset jeans were quiet and steady. 

Colored Cottons.—Denims, ducks, tick- 
ings, stripes, and checks were in steady 
moderate demand and firm. 

White goods were quiet and unchanged. 

Print-cloths were quiet, with prices 
easier. We quote 58c. for 64x64 cloths and 
5c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in light demand from first 
hands and the jobbing trade was less 
active than for some time past. 

Ginghams were in active request for all 
the popular dress styles and fancies, 
Staples were also in good request. 

Dress Goops.—Worsted fabrics were 
rather quiet except for bunting. 

Cottons were in steady request. 

Wooten Goops were without change. 
Supplies are only nominal and prices are 
very firm. 

Fancy cassimeres continue quiet, except 
for some of the finer qualities, which were 
in fair demand. 

Cheviot suitings were in small reassort- 
ing demand, 

Worsted coatings were quiet. 

Overcoatings were in light request. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet as to the bet- 
ter qualities, with a fair demand for the 
lower grades, 

Satinets were dull. . 

Flannels and blankets were quiet. 

Foreign Dry Goops eo fairly active, 
both with importers and jobbers. Staple 
fabrics have beenin steady demand, and 
there was at times a better demand for 
many of the light summer materials; but 
the movement in this particular was irre 
ular. Prices of staple fabrics are an eral 
Ps firm, except on low- 

oreign manufacturers 


frequently” only 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


duplicate old orders at considerable ad- 
vances on previous figures. In spite of 
the large importations, supplies of desir- 
able materials inthe better qualities are 
much broken; yet in a few instances 
accumulations are rather more than desir- 
able. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,581,846 
showing a decrease of $501,307 as com- 
pared with last week and $1, 272,270 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods mar- 
keted for the week is $2,452,419, or $128,- 
927 less than the imports. 





French Trimmed 


BATS AND BONNETS.) 


4 RICH and VARIED COLLECTION, 
introducing the LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
Also ELEGANT STYLES and DESIGNS 
of OUR OWN MANUFACTURBB. 


Untrimmed 


BONNETS AND HATS 


im ALL SHAPES, SHADES, and QUALITIES, 
and a SUPERB DISPLAY of 


French Flowers, 
Feathers, and Ornaments. 


Mourning Hats and Bonnets 


AT Stenart&C 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 











We beg to announce 
to our friends and cus- 
tomers that our Spring. 


Importations of the 
choicest selection in 
Paris Trimmed Bon- 
nets and Round Hats, 
also those of our own 
artistic designs, are 
now fully opened. We 
also exhibit all the late 
Paris Novelties in Mil- 
linery Goods, many of 
which are exclusively 
our own. 


For correctness of 
style and perfect finish 
our goods are unsur- 
passed. 


WE WILL OFFER THIS WEEK TWENTY CASES 
THE WE LATEST gt fo J IN PARIS RIS TRIMMED HATS rs 


PRODUCTIONS 0 oy OUR OWN AY aRtST ES Latent 


IN _MIL) GOODS WE 
VERY LATEST PARIS NownUaTES 


pai ee ES Ar 


MILAN, FREN' 
VARIETY IN BOYS’ CHE, te AND. RD tit LARGE 
AND VALI. NEw (oHaPEs. 3 MISBES" 4) AND 


fpgae Usk wee, 258 Ab 
Berta Brae now. 











SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD 
& SIMPSON. 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Outfits, Misses’ and Children’s 
Clothing, 
. pa 7 Boede se TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


os though personally paieeteds 


Decent 


ON AND AFTER MONDAY, APRIL 121a, 
WILL OFFER 


Five Cases of 


Black Brocaded 


Silks and Satins, 


from $1.50 to $7.00. 
Satin de Lyon Louisines, 
Satin a la Reine Foulards, 


Silk Fabrics at very Low Prices. 


HCN HOVELTUS YO OMIOA TIONS. 
Waller & Medorley, 


No. 945 GRAND 8T., NEAR BOWERY. 
EXTRAORDINARY 


BARGAINS. 


PERCALE® and CAMBRICS, beautiful new 
finest quality, 1, T.g00 ae, am F 10 to 18 gh | 
. 


REMNANTS. TABLE LINENS.) medium to finest 
ry AEH HA eta 


BLEACHED ) SHEETINGS on San width, EXTRA qual- 
eo “ANNELS, good quality, Costas ene WOOL, 10c, 
Retter grades com rere a 
an , full size, 750, each. 
e an 10c. eac 


HONEYCOMB 
TOWELS, | 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, full -@ £1.25 each. 
COTTAGE CU TAIN RAPERY, NOTTINGHAM 
LACE, 124¢c. per y: ~- B- upw: 
DRESS GOODS. 
All the most desirable fabrics in NEW SHADES and 


novelties. 
— and SILKS in novelties and all shades and 


*UADIES' SUITS, a | and Silk, boontitnl new styles. 
45 CASHME BROCADE COMBINATION 
SUITS, $12. Worth $ 320 


stots the p JACKETS at $1.75, $2.50, $4, to 
$8. Worth t the price. 

LAD DOLMA Sand WRAPS. NEW DESIGNS, 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 











MOURNING GOODs. 
leces wool, 40 pactee wite, 450. 
Oe Sir New FABHE miGs im BLA CK GOO 
40 pieces ENG CASHMERE, be autitut black, 8 


inches wide, 25c. 
Los NEE RCE! axoves 
WHITE GOODS, OUSEREEPING. DRY GOODS 
One lot LADIES’ MU: man ConinetEne, CHIN, an 
ag at a queries value. 
TALOGUE. 
walla & McSORLEY, 


(880 JONHS 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. a Hovuserurn’e Goons. 


5 © — . 
eo Vo SILVERWARE. 











BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOOD8a° *o GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 ° p CROCKERY 
SILKS. oe . “e CHINA. 
+ > "- 
.° JONES “. 


+ ** 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Streez. 


° JONES .-° 


Eighth Avenue 





o n 
SHOES. © o LACES, 
CARPETS. © o GLOVES. 
Groene. o o HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. “o of? °  ‘MILLINERY. 


DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnish’g G'ds. 
Personal and re. send Scent furnished, 
Saryilen en sent free. it stamp for 


For New Terms for 1880 
see page 26, 
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OUR IMPORT TRADE. 


Tue Daily Commercial Bulletin recently 
gave the imports into the United States 
forthe first eight months of the current 
fiscal year, ending with last February, as 
compared with the corresponding months 
of a series of previous years, The state- 
ment is as follows: 


Years. Merchandise. Specte. Total. 
1879-69...... $907,300,000 997,200,000 §194,508,000 
1878-70...... 287,500,000 14,8 0,090 302,300,000 
1979-78...... 292,200,000 17,600,000 300,800,000 
187-77 276,400,000 83,200,000 309,600,000 
1875-76...... 908,100,000 12,109,000 920,600,000 
19714-%....... 843,300,000 11,699,000 854,900,000 
1878-4....... 265 900,000 23,800,000 970,600,000 
1977-78...... 419,900,000 15,400,000 435,300,000 
1971-%...... 91,000,000 7,800,000 801,300,000 


This shows an increase of imports for 
the first eight months of the current fiscal 
year to the amount of $109,800,000, not 
including specie, as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous fiscal 
year. The increase of exports in the same 
time was but $57,500,000, showing that the 
importation increased more rapidly than 
the exportation. The Bylletin remarks 
that ‘‘the gain in the exports is largely 
due to the unusual shipments of bread- 
stuffs and to the high price of cotton— 
conditions which we certainly cannot cal- 
culate upon as pérmanent.” The balance 
of trade still remains largely in our favor, 
In the first eight months of the.current 
fiscal year we exported $152,600,000 more 
produce than we imported of merchandise, 
and in the same period $87,200,000 in 
specie cameto the United States in help- 
ing to settle this balance of trade, 

The last twelve months, owing to our 
large importation of foreign specie, mainly 
in gold, has been an exceptionally favor- 
able period for paying and retiring a por- 
tion of our legal-tender paper circulation. 
This gold, to al! intents and purposes, 
became money, available for commercial 
use; and if legal-tender notes had been re- 
tired it would have taken their place, with- 
out contracting the volume of money to 
the amount of a dollar. We have been 
losing and are stil! losing a most capital 
opportunity for getting rid of legal-tender 
notes, and thus lessening the liabilities and 
perils of the Treasury in the future. The 
policy of Congress in forbidding the retire- 
ment and cancellation of these notesis any- 
thing but financially sensible. There is no 
prospect that the present Congress will 
change this policy. Yet, if the Treasury of 
the United States is ever to get out of the 
banking business and confine itself simply 
to its normal functions, its noteg must be 
paid and not reissued, and the process 
must be continued until every dollar is 
thus disposed of. Payment with reissue 
is practically no payment atall. Itrevives 
the debt as fast as it extinguishes it. 

aE 
WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 


CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MowpayY Eventwe, April 12th, 1890. 
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PARISIAN 
FLOWER Co. |: 


OFFER THE MOST RECHERCHE STYLES IN 
FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


“FLORAL GARNITURES” 
for Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes. 
“TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 
9 Rue de Clery, 








28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 


RH. MACY & C0, 


Cont Cr 2 and Dry Goods 


ALL Pree | FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


On PUNice Geter ike Sprina Frakes” 
' y 








MAIL ORDERS 4 SPECIALTY AXD PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FRER. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


WASTE SILKE. 


Send 80 cents in fox Eee 
Pe Colors, abo nt ards in each 
lemgting from ou totem ards each. Send 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE WEST. VERSUS THE EAST. 
D. CRAWFORD & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


guarantee to the public lower prices on all classes of 
Dry Goods, Ladies’ Ready-Made Suits, Millinery, Un- 
derwear, Shoes, etc. than they can possibly get in 
either Boston or New York. Being large direct im- 











CARPETS. 
W.& J. Sloane 


HAVE NOW IN STOCK THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
FOR THE SPRING TRADE, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, 
Wiltens, Body Brussels, 
Tapestries, Three-plys, 
Ingrains, Oilcloths, 
Liseleum, Lignum, 
Cheice Fancy China Mattings, 
Rags and Mats. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


TURKISH COODS, 


INCLUDING 
Antique pad Modern Embroideries. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY. 


MET. EL. R. B., BLEECKER ST. STATION. 
N. Y. EL. R. R., HOUSTON ST. STATION. 





CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The ‘Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 


FOR SALE BY 
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oa HED CHECK 
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zom 8°os revere Rrepared fo pelt thege goods 
Gonpong Which are some of the finest qualities and 
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be found worthy of the attention 





Paris. 
iastrated catsloges, mailed free thes eppuisosion,” 





[April 1 15, 1880. 


00. CARPETS, 


Buy of the Manufacturers; and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, etc., etc., 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR- 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., etc, 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. BR. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARPETS. 


New Designs for Spring Trade. 
PRICES FAR BELOW THE MARKET. 











Axminsters, 

Moquettes, 

Royal Wiltons, [Prom ee iett and best 
Velvets, and, selected with a due re, 
Peenetrion fie present settles of Inte- 
Three-plys, 





Our tmportations excel 
those of any previous season 
in quantity, style, and color 
ing, ana for dui ability and 
Lee pager of colors aresu- 

1 others, except 
he ‘Royal bei ys of which 


ona these glictsated ed goods 
in stock, and Dail be col be sold at S 
about the 


harged el h f the 
¢c elsew = be od e 
new and infer akes of 


VELVET CARPETS, 
and 64 wide, 
wit rders to Match. 





BIGELOW 
BODY BRUSSELS. 
of John 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS { Boxbury Co., a 
a 


COTTAGE CARPETS 
A SPECIALTY. houses. probably 


MATTINGS. white, 
fancy ‘patterns and new col- 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS LLL THE 3 NEW FABRICS. 
in New Tints and New Style Trimmings. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., corner 13th Street, N. Y. 


HARDEWBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LIN OLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY COODsS, 


M4 Tallon and. 63, 85, and 67 Ben Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


HU RCH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 














LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 








oD 
BEST & CO.,316 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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Insurance. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Last week we printed several com- 
munications in these columns in relation 
to the mismanagement of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. The first was signed 
by Mr. Richard A. McCurdy and addressed 
to Mr. Henry ©. Bowen personally. It 
was proper, therefore, that the reply to Mr. 
McCurdy’s letter should be signed by 
Mr. Bowen personally—not as editor 
of Tue Iyperenpenr. Mr. McCurdy, in 
his second letter, said he ‘“‘was glad to 
notice, at the outset, that Mr. Bowen had 
divested himself of that editorial char- 
acter which lends apparcnt authoritative- 
ness to the impersonal utterances of a 
public journal, and had thereby limited 
the scope of his observations to a differ- 
ence of opinion between himself and the 
trustees and officers of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York.” Mr. 
McCurdy addressed both of his letters to 
Mr. Bowen, and signed them both ‘‘Richard 
A. McCurdy,” with no V.-P. (Vice-Presi- 
dent) attached. It would, therefore, have 
been simply impertinent for Mr. Bowen 
to have addressed his reply to Mr. McCur- 
dy’s letter to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, or to have affixed any than his 
own signature to it. But all this is of very 


little consequence. 
We propose, in further handling the 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, to discuss, 
for the present, at least, its official misman- 
agement only. And, since Mr. Richard A. 
McCurdy has seen fit, in his long letter to 
us last week, to deal with side issues, 
evading almost entirely all the points we 
made against his institution, and attempt 
a@ personal warfare, we shall feel at 
liberty to go fully into any and all matters 
which will throw light on either its ‘‘an- 
cient” or modern history. Mr. McCurdy, 
in this letter, charges the other and, prac- 
tically, all the other life insurance com- 
panies of the country (for the Mutual Life 
stands alone in its singular policy of 
doing business) with engaging in a ‘‘ war- 
fare against the Mutual Life, founded on 
misrepresentation,” and that this warfare 
“was carried on by the other com- 
panies, and this paper, as their organ”— 
a statement which we pronounce utterly 
false, from beginning to end. Mr. Mc- 
Curdy further says on this point that “the 
Mutual Life stands to-day as the champion 
of the people, in opposition to a trades- 
union of monopolizing companies, who 
would extort exorbitant prices for what, in 
the development of our civilization, has 
come to be as much a necessity of life as 
bread and meat.” That, indeed, is another 
modest statement for the Mutual Life to 
make in regard to ‘‘ every other life insur- 
ance company in the country,” and we, not 
as the organ of any of these excellent cor- 
porations, pronounce this assertion also 
a malignant fabrication. Does Mr. Mc- 
Curdy or any of the mismanagers of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
really believe that the Equitable Life, 
New York Life, Washington, United 
States, Manhattan, Home, and others of 
this city; the Mutual Benefit of New- 
ark, N. J.; the Connecticut Mutual, 
£tna, and Phenix of Hartford; the New 
England and John Hancock of Boston; the 
Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield; 
the Penn Mutual and Provident Life 
of Philadelphis; the Northwestern. of 
Milwaukee; and more than: two score of 
other sound and prudently-managed cor- 
porations have actually “formed them- 
selves into a tradee-union” to “extort ex- 











THD INDEPENDENT. 


orbitant prices” from. the people for. what 
he claims isa ‘‘ necessity of life’? Such 
an imputation is a vile slander, and we 
declare it to be utterly impossible. 

Let us now call attention to another 
statement. Mr. McCurdy says: 

“Tae Inperenpent, like other mer- 
chandise, is made to. meet its market, and 
itis precisely because the Mutual Life is 
‘in a minority of one, with all the other life 
insurance companies of the country against 
it,’ that those other companies furnish a 
market for thousands of copies of the 
regular and extra editions of the paper, 
with which the Mutual Life, being ‘a 
minority of one,’ will not compete.” 

We are glad to be on the side of the sixty 
life insurance companies which, as a 
whole, are an honor and a great benefit to 
the country, rather than on the side of the 
mismanaged Mutual Life, which we believe 
is at present very unwisely and unsafely 
conducted. 

elf the Mutual Life thinks the influence 


of Tue InNpvEPENDENT is so damaging 
to the community, why does it help 
support it? Why does it continue its 
advertising patronage? And, in order to 
relieve that institution from any further re- 
sponsibility of sustaining us while we are 
thus siding ‘‘with all the other life insur- 
ance companies of the country,” we now 
suggest, in order to be consistent, that it 
promptly withdraw this patronage. It is 
true we have been paid in advance to the 
1st of July; but never mind that. We are 
ready to refund to the Mutual Life the 
money thus paid, and have the same placed 
to the reserve fund of that institution, 
as our small contribution for the special 
benefit of its anxious policyholders. 

As to the graver charge made by Mr. 
McCurdy that the editorial opinions of Tae 
INDEPENDENT are open to purchase, we 
shall at another time give the most con- 
clusive proof that Mr. McCurdy, of all 
others, knows best that the contrary is em- 
phatically the truth. That, however, is 
personal. The facts in regard to the man- 
agement of the Company are just now the 
subject of inquiry, and not the motives of 
Tre INDEPENDENT. 

We have no space this week to refer to 
the recent hard work of fits general agent, 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins, in trying to bring about 
an amicable settlement of all the present 
troubles of the Mutual Life, or to the 
efforts of other well-known gentlemen who 
have also labored for peace, or to men- 
tion many other matters which will have 
attention. Whether we have been “nid 
nid, nodding” for some eighteen months 
past—since the Mutual Life made its new 
and reckless rebate departure—we will 
leave to the judgment of the public when 
they have heard a little more of its 
“ancient” and ‘‘ modern history.” We 
are in no hurry in this matter, and, there- 
fore, conclude what we have to say this 
week by inviting the attention of our 
readers (see next article) to a single inter- 
esting. chapter in the history we propose to 


give to our readers. 
Ee 


THE MUTUAL LIFE’S DEALINGS 
WITH A POLICYHOLDER. 

Last week we presented some facts to 
our readers concerning the mismanage- 
ment of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of this city. We now proceed to 
offer some other new and important 
information, showing conclusively that 


there is good and substantial ground for 


public alarm in regard to the recults of the 
innovating business methods lately put 
in practice. by that institution. We have 
said many ftinies before in these columns, as 
we have seid diréctly to the officers of the 


+ aes .* 


Re eae ee 





Mutual Life Insurance Company, that we 
have no personal quarrel or grievance with 
these gentlemen as private'citizens, What- 
ever may be their faults or shortcomings, 
we shal] not, unless forced to do so, discuss 
any of them except as they are clearly shown 
in their direct official connection with that 
Company. On that ground we stand and 
have stood from the beginning. Such is our 
duty as journalists, and in that safe posi- 
tion we shall now and hereafter plainly 
express our sentiments. We know, by the 
numerous letters we have been and are 
now receiving, from every section of the 
country, that there is a widespread un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction among the 
policyholders of that company; and that, 
too, not without reason. We have taken 
no pains whatever to seek facts or spe- 
cial information. What we know has 
come to us voluntarily. We have not, for 
some eighteen months past, save in one 
single instance, below named, transmitted 
to the officers of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company any of the matters to which our 
attention has been called. Some weeks 
ago we received a letter (not before pub- 
lished) from Mr. George W. Dillon, of 
Canton, Ohio—an entire stranger to us—a 
copy of which is as follows: 
“Canton, O., Feb. 14th, 1880. 
“ Porroy No. 146,390. Reaister No. 47. 


“Mr. Insurance Epiton New York In- 
DEPENDENT, New York City: 


“ Dear Sir :—I have a policy in Mutual Life 
of New York for $5,000. Life was insured, at 
the age of 27, in 1873. Premiums, $54.45, pay- 
able semi-annually, 25th of January and July. 
Was insured in July. Have used up dividend 
to pay premiums as they come due. Have 
not paid last premium. Want a cash surrender 
for my policy, and the Company offered me 
the munificent sum, last 8th of December, 
1879, of $70.28; or paid-up, $650. Elizur 
Wright says my policy is worth $277.10 cash ; 
$830 paid-up. Can you do anything for me? 
I wrote them (the Company) what Mr. Wright 
said; and they insultingly suggested that I 
might sell to Wright. Do you thiok you 
could collect anything from the pir- 
ates? I have to stop right here, or I don’t 
know what I could call their insurance abor- 
tion. Please answer immediately. 

** Yours, truly, 
“ Groras W. Dion.” 





In this letter, it will be seen, we are 
asked directly by this stranger—who was 
evidently in trouble—for help and informa- 
tion. Wedirected an assistant in our office 
to write a brief note to the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, enclosing this letter 
from Mr. Dillon, and to ask a reply. 

In a day or two after, greatly to our 
surprise, Vice-President Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy called at our office in person, 
and presented to us in manuscript a 
document, whick he asked us to print 
as ‘‘editorial matter” in our Ingur- 
ance Department. As we had for more 
than a year past been condemning the 
mismanagement of the Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company, and as we found, on a 
careful reading of Mr. McCurdy’s article, 
that he ceolly proposed to join us in 
condemning the policy of his Company, 
we said at once that such plain, honest, 
and truthful talk from him, practically 
and fully endorsing, as he did, our 
own views, would, of course, be printed 
right where it belonged—viz., in the 
“editorial columns” of the Insurance De- 
partment. Had Mr. McCurdy offered his 
services to us at that time as assistant editor 
of the Insurance Department of Taz Inpr- 
PENDENT, we should, doubtless; have been 
strongly inclined to engage him ‘‘on the 
spot,” and at a salary sufficient for his'com- 





guage he used, to agree with us so perfeet- 
ly in regard to the mismanagement of the 
Mutual Life that we thought a. similar 
*‘ editorial” once a week from hispem would 
be just what we and our readers required, 
We have Mr. McCurdy’s plainly-written 
manuscript now in our possession, It. 
reads splendidly, has an honest ring to it, 
and is as follows: 

Vice-Presment McCurpr'’s own Epr 

TORIAL ON HIS OWN COMPANY. 

‘“*Mr. George W. Dillon, in January, 
1880, wrote to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York for the surrender 
value of his policy in that Company~ for 
$5,000, and received an offer for it of 
$70.28. Dissatisfied with the. apparent 
smallness of the sum offered, several letters 
were interchanged upon the subject, of 
rather an acidulated flavor; and, finally, 
Mr. Dillon applied to Elizur Wright and 
requested him to value his policy. 
‘Professor Wright imparted the gratify- 
ing intelligence to Mr. Dillon that his pol- 
icy was worth $277.10. And now, as to 
the subsequent proceedings, let us hear Mr. 
Dillon in his own forcible words: 

«Then I wrote again to, the Company, 
and told them what Elizur Wright said my 
policy was worth; and the —— pirates 


wrote back and advised me fo sell it to 
Wright!’ 


“It is possible that, whatever Mr. Dil- 
lon may think of the kberality of the 
Company, he may in his cooler moments 
be inclined to admit that the wit of the 
young gentleman in the actuary’s depart- 
ment who compesed that tart reply entitles 
him toan increase of salary from the mu- 
nificent corporation he serves. 

‘Having made inquiry into the facts of 
this case, we learn that the sum offered Mr. 
Dillon was the regular rate which prevailed 
at the time the offer was made, under the 
unjust and inequitable rule by which out- 
going members of the Company were then 
treated. But we are glad to find that the 
recommendation of the Committee of the 
Board of which Governor Rice was chair- 
man, that the Insurance Committee should 
revise the scale of surrender values and 
adopt a more liberal one, has borne, at least, 
partial fruit. Under a recomputation of 
the figures made in obedience to that ‘rec- 
ommendation,’ which was, in fact, a re- 
quirement, Mr. Dillon is now entitled to 
receive $110.05, instead of $70.28. This ts 
good as far as tt goes; but we believe the 
surrender galues could be still more increased, 
without injury to the Company and to the 
benefit of the insured. It is something to 
know, however, that the officers have not 
endeavored to wriggle out of the ‘ recom- 
mendation’ of the Committee, without re- 
sorting to any new subterfuge.” 

Our readers will please understand that, 
in reprinting this important and. truthful 
‘editorial “fresh from the pen and brain 
of Vice-President McCurdy, we have taken 
the liberty to italicise some very good 
points of his against his own mismanaged 
corporation. Such unflinching official 
condemnation of the Mutual Life from 
“one who knows” what he is talking 
about, is just the kind of plain truth-telling 
the people want in all such matters. Mr. 
McCurdy thinks we have sometimes used 
strong language. Weare glad to see him 
—as our new editorial assistant—following 
our excellent example. Vice-President 
McCurdy here speaks of the methods and 
practices of his Company as ‘‘ unjust” and 
inequitable.” We agree with him to the 
letter. His Company, as our readers are 
aware, has been strongly condemned for 
its ‘‘illiberal” course in fixing surrender 
values. Mr. McCurdy manfully admits 
this, and “is glad to find that the recom- 
mendation of a [certain] committee” has 
led the Company—since the receipt of Mr, 
Dillon’s plain-spoken letter—to adopt a 
“more liberal one.” That'is a wise con- 
clusion, but he almost spoiled it when he 
confessed that what had already been 
done was only the ‘‘ partial fruit” of the 





fortable support. He seeméd,in the lan-— 


extraordinary efforts of Governor Rice 
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we think should have produced, instead 
of partial fruit, an abundant harvest. 
Mr. McOurdy, in this model *‘ editorial” 
against his Company, confesses that 
Mr. Dillon had been offered too little 


‘ for his policy, and states in this 


“editorial” that he is ‘‘ now entitled” to 
the modest advance of nearly srxTY PER 
CENT. on their previous offer. Here seems 
to be a wide margin of difference in the 
views of the mismanagers of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in dealing with 
one of its own patrons who declined to 
renew his policy in that institution. 
But, notwithstanding this sixty-per- 
cent. advance now offered to Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. McCurdy, in his plain ‘‘ editorial” 
condemnation of the unrighteous policy of 
his own Company, states that this big 
sixty-per-cent. advance is only ‘‘ good as 
Sar as tt goes.” Then why did not the 
Company go further, and help this 
honest-hearted policyholder out of his 
troublesome position? Why not at once 
come squarely up to the mark and have 
done with it? Such a manly step would 
have saved the necessity of this ‘‘ edito- 
rial.” Mr. McCurdy does exactly right 
in frankly saying—in this ‘‘ editorial” 
condemnation of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in advancing ONLY &Ix- 
TY PER CENT. on its previous offer to 
Mr. Dillon—that ‘‘ we believe the surrender 
values could be still more increased, without in- 
jury to the Company and to the benefit of the 
insured.” In view of such a startling 
admission from Vice-President McCurdy, 
what more need be said at this crisis by 
anybody about the “‘ unjust an@ inequita- 
ble rule "of that corporation? Such a 
plain confession of guilt and wrong-doing 
would convict a whole regiment of men 
in any court of justice in Christendom. 

But in all our condemnation of that in- 
stitution we have never used nor do we 
intend to use such language, such profane 
language as Mr. McCurdy incorporated in- 
to his editorial from the letter of his angered 
policyholder, and directed against the cor- 
poration of which he himself is vice-presi- 
dent. Most assuredly, unless Mr. McCurdy 
had been deeply incensed at the céurse the 
Mutual Life was pursuing, he never would 
thus have taken up the cause of Mr. Dillon 
and used such strong language. After such 
a step, how can he boldly throw down the 
gauntlet to us and decide to champion his 
own institution, which but a short time 
ago he so strongly denounced? There is 
treason somewhere; either treason to Mr. 
Dillon, treason to the Mutual Bife Insur- 
ance Company, or treason to himself and 
his own honest convictions. 

One word more. It is very plain 
that the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has dealt with Mr. Dillon in a 
most ‘‘unjust” and “inequitable” man- 
ner in advancing only sixty per cent. on 
their first offer to him on the surrender 
of his policy. Vice-President McCurdy 
plainly admits this. Then why not 
now make prompt reparation? It is true 
Mr. Dillon has given up his policy, 
and has actually taken the “unjust” 
and ‘‘inequitable” sum offered to him. 
But does that release the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company from either the 
‘‘equitable” or moral claim Mr. Dillon 
still has on that institution? Of course 
not. Vice-President McCurdy says that 
‘the surrender value of its policies 
could be still more increased, without in- 
jury to the Company.” Which statement 
and admission alone is quite sufficient as a 
basis for Mr. Dillon now to demand and 
enforce a new and more “ just and equi- 
table” settlement. Vice-President Mc- 
Curdy, that eminent actuary, Elizur 
Wright, and ourselves all agree on this 
subject. We now wait the action of the 
Mutual Life on this very important matter, 
and beg leave to say that we will receive 
and transmit to Mr. Dillon—who has, we 
believe, with eighty thousand other policy- 


bolders, been ‘‘ unjustly and inequitably” 





the Mutual Life Insurance Company will 
undoubtedly say is honestly due him. 





NEW UNION. 


Our esteemed neighbor, the Herald, 
notices the fact that we have obtained a 
copyright on the letters published last 
week in these columns about the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of this city. Mr. 
Richard A. McCurdy, vice-president of 
that institution, says in one of his letters 
that we made promises, and ‘“‘ repeatedly 
renewed” them, that if our letter to him 
was published in Taz INDEPENDENT we 
would give him notice, so that he could re- 
ply in the same issue of the paper. He 
stated to us and claimed that it was only 
fair that both documents should go together 
to the public. We at once assented to 
his urgent request, and decided that 
whatever he might write in answer to our 
letter should be printed as thus requested. 
We have kept our promise to the letter 
(perhaps others would not have done so), 
and, in order to make sure that McCurdy’s 
‘repeatedly renewed” request should be 
respected and strictly observed, we decided 
to place these documents together and to 
print them side by side, where he has 
“repeatedly” said they belong. We have 
deemed it wise, in thus carrying out Mr. 
McCurdy’s wishes, to issue them in pamph- 
let form and copyright the same. What, 
therefore, by law, by mutual agreement, 
and by ‘‘ promises” “‘repeatedly renewed ” 
hath been joined together let no man put 
asunder. 


Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


— 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33.804,261 8 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ _ 81, 448,746 08 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... “$2, 855,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 

CHEB. 00:0 ccectesccccescocncceovecoasescs $4,505,168 10 





Directors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarilan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C, Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet, 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, Edward H.Wright- 
sen, 


OFFICERS. 


Lewis ©. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
ad N. Conger, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 


NICKERBOCKED 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of Agencies for New 
York State. 


THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAR LIFE 


Surplus ov er ait A labia ec cccegecccesess a rey 300 be 


h casedinneane 83.833;000 00 
Ratio of assets, $122 to ye y- $100 of Hability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating petieten, issued (at low rates) 
ing low unv f tmsurance and bu 
insurance—not di xX + 


OF NEW YORK. 


AFR Wanted. HENRY arcrys, President. 
5. Want, Ye -Pres. J. L. HAu Sey, Sec. 


Y. WEmPLe, 
B. STOKES, t ase't Sec’s. 


METROPOLE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PARIS. 
Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 
d the additional ari to hol 
$3,000,000 of stockholders’ 0 pes and the tial 
‘aws rnot + vomerl 
CEs, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN. Cc. PAlQk. & Resident Manager. 


TRUSTEES 5 Boston For Tre UNITED STATES. 
H. H. HUNNEWELL, Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Hunne- 


well &S 
GRO. M. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 


Wi. P. HUNT, President Atlas N: 
and President of the South CC —) ~le 




















For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 
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and his associates, whose joint labors | treated—any further sum of money which Thirty-fourth Annual Statement OF INTEREST TO 


Connecticut Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIVED Im 1879: 


For interest and rents. 8,208,848 99 
————_ 8 954,200 66 


055,170,473 10 


DISBURSED IN 1879. 


To PoLiCYHOLDERS : 


For claims by 
death and 
matured en- 
downients. . .§3,745,265 64 
Surplus re 
turned to 
policyhold- 


TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS. . .§7,196,086 89 
EXPEnsEs : 
Commissions 


to agents.... 
Salaries of off- 


$308,145 59 


tionery, ad- 

vertising. 

postage, ex- 

change, ete.. 164,048 8&8 
Profit and loss. 2.495 50 


$8,063,228 78 
Balance Net Assets, Dec. Sist, 1879..... $47,116,244 87 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon real estate, first lien........ $22,217,408 37 
Loans upon stocks and bonds............ 
Premium notes on Policies in force..... 4,109,717 91 
Cost of real estate owned by the Com’p 11,080,472 47 
Cost of United States registered bonds. 4,620,683 14 








Cost of state bomds........ .....e-seeeeeee 619,900 00 
Cost of city DONS. .......ccsceeeeeseeceees 2,326,460 00 
Cost of other bonds................see00+. 500,000 00 
Cost of bank stock... ........csscessecseeee 91,633 00 
Cost of railroad stock.........+-.-s00+s-+- 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest..............+0.. 1,418,332 03 
Balance due from agents, secured....... 62,882 71 
Bills receivable and judgment........... 15,806 46 
$47,116,244 37 
ADD: 
Interest due and accrued. . $1,458,488 53 
Rents accrued............... 16,779 06 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost........... 165,982 86 
Net premiums in course of 
collection........ Nove 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 89,889 68 
————— 61,676,080 11 
Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1879.......... $48,702,834 48 
LiaBILiTIEs : 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding poll- 
cies, net, assuming 4-per- 
cent. interest............. $44,074,325 00 
All other Mabilities........ 1,277,257 06 
45,351,588 06 
SuRPius by Conn. standard................ $8,440,752 42 
Sunrius by N. Y. standard, about......... 6,500,000 00 
Ratio of expense of management to re 
Ceipts Im 1870... .......-.ccceeeee ceeeeeed 6.54 per cent. 
Policies tn force, Dec. 3ist, 1879, 64,504, 
GIGUORG, oc cccccccscccccecocccocossecses --$164,585,123 00 





JACOB 1. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 





D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Men of experience in this business, who 
can show a successful record, will do well 
to correspond with Mr. E. W. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Agencies of the EqurraBLE 
Lire Assurance Socrery, No. 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

It is confidently believed that there is no 
company in the country for which an agent 
can work with more profit to himself. 

1st. Because it makes liberal contracts, 
and always lives up to them. 

2d. Because it is a firmly established and 
permanent institution. Its assets seeurely 
invested and its immense cash surplus guar- 
antee to every agent who has renewal 
commissions running the security and per- 
manence of his contract. 

8d. Because its managers are constantly 
on the alert, and give their workers in the 
field ample material and every facility for 
the successful prosecution of their busi- 
ness. 

4th. Because the agent can offer an in- 
contestable policy, thus furnishing absolute 
tndemnity to the insurer. 

5th. Because he can offer a simple and 
concise policy, containing no unreasonable 
conditions. 

6th. Because he can guarantee that every 
equitable claim will be settled promptly 
and in full. [The Society paid in 1879 
nearly five million dollars in death-claims, 
dividends, etc., and closed the year without 
a single contested claim on its books.) 

7th. Because of the Society’s Tontine 
Savings Fund policies, many of which are 
being settled in 1880, on a basis showing 
larger profits than any other company can 
exhibit on policies extending over the same 
period. 

8th. Because the Equitable is a progress- 
ive company. Its new issues for 1879 
amounted to $26,500,000, being an increase 
in one year of more than five million 
dollars. 

9th. Because it is the most popular com- 
pany in existence, and one with which the 
public are ready to insure. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company cond 





its business under the New 
Fork Saf Safety Fund Law. 


ye ha 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 


Continental / Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Suildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
—o— 

Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks........... 1,132,518 33 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
Ce noiccsececcnnssscncce 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted ae (reserved for ° 

contingenc!es). 65.060 00 


i Io ctenisctnssmanabasins 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

United States Bonds at market value..g1 ponte 00 


State und other Bonds and Stocks.......... aa: 
Caste Om BERG... ccccccccccccescccccsscegsooccce More. (85 08 
Somend ad cents C0) Stocks and Bonds, 

 ponapatenmnecocencsses 285,225 00 
Mong 8 (on Real Estate, worth a0 es 
tate, nittice buildings in New York 
d Broo! (ete we eee econ 677,500 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
Gas ceantsancascenseceesecsecccnges 150,399 58 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............. 42/130 60 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN EK, OAKLEY General Agent. 
we ee 
F.C. MOSHE, Agency Manager. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 





Comm. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 

President. 


A. 8. WricHESsTER, 
Vice-President. 


R. E BEescurs, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY . 


OF NEW YORE. 
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MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 














Awone the products of the hard times of 
the past few years we notice by late re- 
ports alarge crop of Mutual Fire Com- 
panies, We can hardly call many of them 
“insurance” companies, although they 
issue policies and pretend to pay in case of 
loss. The past history of this class of or- 
ganizations, as a rule, warrants us in say- 
ing that before many months, or a few 
years at most, a large per cent. of these so- 
called ‘‘Insurance Companies” will be 
aumbered among the things of the past. 
Mutual insurance in theory is beautiful; in 
practice the exact opposite. What can 
seen fairer or cheaper than for a few hun- 
jred farmers to club together and agree to 
indemnify each other in case of loss by 
fire? With no agents to pay, no expense 
for office, and no officers’ salaries to be 
provided for, it would seem to the uniniti- 
ated that the best of indemnity could be 
secured for a very small premium. But 
whit are the practical results, as shown by 
reports and past history of similar organiza- 
tions? We will first give a copy of an 
official notice of the failure of the Gran- 
gers’ Company, in Kansas: 


“ OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE PATRONS’ } 
MUTUAL ASSOCIATION OF KANSAS. 


Me b] 
“To the Members of the Patrons’ Mutual 


Association : 

The Board 
of Directors of your Insurance Association 
regret to announce that it is now a neces- 
sity to close up the business affairs of the 
Association, discontinue to issue policies, 
and cancel those nowin force. To dothis, 
it is necessary to make an assessment on 
the members to pay the following sums: 


“ Balance unpaid of George L*ary’s loss........ $240 00 
“Loss of barn and contents of Bro. J. H. Har- 


co cst ne nnrs Re Mp rere 276 

ther lia! es and expenses o 08 u 

WB escsccccecocccsccs <0 seshoooestenete =—— 100 00 
ODER. cccccscccccccccvccccesocccscesnceed $616 97 


“To meet these liabilities it is necessary 
to levy an assessment of 75 per cent. on 
the face value of the note, which on your 
note amounts to 8...... , which please 
remit to 8. H. Downs, secretary, Topeka. 
Kan. In making this assessment, the Board 
of Directors urge every member to pay 
promptly the sum required, and send in his 
policy for cancellation before other losses 
occur, which will necessitate a still larger 
assessment, which members must pay, as 
it becomes a lien upon your property. 


Our Association was intended for mutual | 


benefit. We have failed in establishing it. 


den of losses. This Company collected 
$2,996.64, and only $1,716.97 was paid for 
losses, including. the $516.97 that was 
owing to two different men when the Com- 
pany dissolved. $1,297.77, or over 40 per 
cent. of the amount of monay collected, 
was paid for expenses.” 

The trouble with this company was just 
what destroys so many of them. Their risks 
were all in a small locality, where local 
causes led to the destruction of an unusual- 
ly large per cent., and they had not mem. 
bers enough so that the assessment would 
be light on each. It is a well-established 


principle in underwriting that the larger | 
the number of any class of risks acompany | 


can get the less will be the average per cent. 
of loss. Some small locality may have all 
the losses, and the premiumsto pay them be 
secured, by a regular insurance company, 
from the insured of a whole state or several 
states. This law of average small mutual 
and township organizations cannot partici- 


pate in; hence their general destruction. | 









THE INDEPENDENT. 


The following, from the Insurance Herald, 
covers the point: 


“A man elects to carry his own insur- 
ance. He isn’t so foolish as to pay out 
money to have his risk distributed among a 
thousand or ten thousand others. He will 
—_ his own risk and save his money. It 
is all right so long as his property doesn’t 
burn; but at last a fire occurs, his property 
is destroyed, and he—#s ruined. “Or per- 
haps he thinks it a nice arrangement to 
combine with a few of his neighbors to in- 
sure each other in a township or, what is 
but little better, a county insurance com- 
pany. Everything is lovely as long as no 
loss occurs. Their company can run with- 
out any trouble for ten years, if nobody is 
burned out in the time. They get their in- 
surance very cheap, having only to pay 
the salaries of their officers and other 
expenses. 

** But the principle is the same as in self 
or individual insurance; and at last some- 
body’s house or barn is burned, and trouble 
commences at once. An assessment is 
made to pay the loss; but there are so few 
to bear the loss that the assessments are 
enormous. Members refuse to pay, and the 
loser has ample time to reflect upon the 
beauties of county or township insurance 
before he gets his money. Or, as is nota 
remote possibility, a fire breaks out in the 
village and the town is laid in ashes; ora 
prairie or a forest fire sweeps over the 
county, and every member loses his prop- 
erty. It then resolves itself into self-insur- 
ance. The company has gone up in smoke 
and EVERY MEMBER IS RUINED. 

‘« Insured in any of the larger companies, 
the loss, widely distributed, would have 
been scarcely felt, and the suffering com- 
munity would have had certain indemnity 
for its losses,” 


Another and a common feature of this 
class of insurance is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: 


‘‘Mr. M. P. Littlefield, general insurance 
agent, of Medina, N. Y., has addressed 
‘an open letter to the farmers of Orleans 
and Niagara Counties’ exposing the meth- 
ods by means of which ‘The Mutual Insur- 
ance and Patrons’ Fire Relief Association 
of Jefferson County’ operates. This ‘open 
letter’ makes a leaflet of ten pages and 
relates the experience of Mr. 8. C. Walrath. 
This may be briefly condensed, and will 
prove interesting, no doubt, to insurance 
men, as illustrating the practice of these 
would-be reformers of insurance methods. 
‘The Mutual Insurance and Patrons’ Relief 
Fire Association’ was organized in 1877 





| ing $825,275. Mr. Walrath held a policy 
We ought now to cheerfully share the bur- | ty Toco 


and began issuing policies immediately. 
On the 21st of December, 1878, they 
claimed to have issued 150 policies, insur- 


for $1,900 on his barn and contents. About 
this time his barn was destroyed, and he 
applied to the Association for payment on 
the amount of his policy. This was a 
serious matter for the Association; for, if 
it were allowed, it would involve an assess 
ment of 58 cents on every $100. A meet 
ing of the different Granges was held, and 
it was decided not to pay. So a story was 
started to the effect that Mr. Walrath had 
set fire to his premises, and this was indus 
triously circulated by his brother Grangers. 
Mr. Walrath indignantly demanded an in 
vestigation, and had witnesses to prove 
that he was not in the vicinity of his barn 
on the day of the fire. The Association 
| refused to make an investigation or pay the 
loss, but advised Mr. Walrath to sue. As 
the Association was not legally incorpor 
ated, there was nothing to sue. Mr. Wal 
rath had, therefore, to submit to the loss of 
his property and to the aspersions cast 
upon his character, without any hope of 
redress.” 


Would it not be better and wiser to pay a 
little more, if necessary, and, in case of loss, 
have the sympathy and support of neigh- 
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interested in adjusting for as little as 
possible? 
With an extract from areport of the 
auditor of Illinois we leave this subject to 
the candid consideration of our intérested 
readers : 


“Townsaie Mutuat Insurance Law. 


“The Twenty-seventh General Assembly, 
as elsewhere stated, passed an act of the 
following title, ‘An Act to incorporate and 
to govern Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies in townships,’ approved April 3d, 
1872, in force July ist, 1872. 

‘‘In my opinion, this act cannot fail to 
demonstrate, within reasonable time,. to its 
friends, that the insurance facilities thus 
obtained will prove very burdensome and 
expensive, under the mistaken guise of 
cheapness, and, in time of need, a very 
irresponsible one. This has been the ex- 
perience in other and older states with the 
class of companies which this law proposes 
to inaugurate in Illinois. 

‘*The business of fire poeta ee 
to command and obtain the best ability of 
the country. To none others, for the com- 
mon , should it be entrusted, But the 
experience of the last few years has too 
truly proven that too many clumsy hands 
have been employed in the control of this 
business. This law, in its very nature, can 
bein none but untried hande. If in Ex- 
PERIENCED hands, THAT FACT of itself 
should place our citizens on their guard. 
Insinuation on this point is better than 
argument. 

*“‘ITcan do no more than to advise the 
citizens of Illinois to look wellto those who 
may come to them for their signatures to 
enter into a mutual combination to insure 
their property. Let them bear in mind that 
fires and conflagrations are as apt to visit a 
‘mutual’ asthey are any other company, 
and, therefore, that their liability to loss by 
being in the ‘mutual’ is not lessened. In 
such company, instead of being really in- 
sured, YOU BECOME AN INSURER; not pro 
tecting yourself by your own care and 
watchfulness, but you assume and become 
responsible for the carelessness and some- 
times the criminalities of your neighbors 
within a limited radius of from six to 
eighteen miles. 

‘‘Much might be said, and at the ap- 
proaching session I shall present my views 
fully in regard to this class of incorporations. 
In the meantime, the mania for cheap in- 
surance must run its race, and until experi- 
ence teaches in Illinois, as it has in other 
states, that this kind of insurance results, 
in an average of years, in being the most 
expensive. 

‘‘Cheap insurance has lost to Illinois, in 
her time of greatest need, many millions of 
dollars, and I trust that the lessons which 
the figures in this report should teach will 
be learned and remembered by the whole 
people of the state, so that they will not 
deceive themselves, nor be deceived by 
others, by the mere semblance or shadow 
for the substance. . C. E. Lirrrycorr, 

“* Auditor Public Accounts.” 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED (850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


The prtect features of this Com are ABSO. 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEME and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSGRED. —y 

AU Forms of IAfe and Endowment Policies Issued, 











bors, instead of making all of their pock fs 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January Sith, 1830. 


Premiums received 

from lanuary, 157¥,to Silst De- 

GUE WOE lnndcocccccoccconncbaspannees $3,600,066 58 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

GUNMEN) BOTT vices cccccosdocossecessode 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 95,371,048 49 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor u Fire disconnected 

with Marine 

jums marked off from ist January, 

187., to Slat December, 187/........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,°31 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses $8 0,.36 77 
The Company has the following Assets, 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 8 00 
by Stocks and otherwise. 1,807,(00 00 

Real te and Claims the Com- 

pany, estimated at...............-se008 ,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,522,826 35 

in Me cvcccceccccsenenecs eocccscece 1,455 16 
Total Amount of Asssts............. $12,497,789 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 
Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the t so red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 
A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board, id 
3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. - 




















TRUSTEES, 
. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
é th FS DORE. Ton BP Woo 
i CURTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
RLES H. RUSSELL, B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW. H MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W. LANE, 
IRDON W. ROBERT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FO 
wM 18 FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADO! LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LE 
BENJAMIN H.FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE 
JOSIAH 0. LOW WILLIAM H. 
Rava ereee™ — Hidwas e'dOpbrvaron 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORA K. THU 
Son D Wituian DEG 
HENRY COL} 


‘WEBB, INS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
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THE MASSA GURERCE BETA ying 





1826. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital.........c.0.00- $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

— were ts 804,038 88 

-Surplus..........s0008 Cesesess 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 





C.P. FRALEIGH, Secretary) +S BUELL, President. 
*' GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary, 


oO DPEVEREAU X, Presi 
WM. G. CRUWELE. Rigen were eee 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


BELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 






Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 
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SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 





FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION’OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1880. 


CASH CAPITAL............. 
sprapnacmadcieaks 1,841,438 00 


248,764 81 


bivesulgedoyoutetivil 1,320,785 30 
I nsiovethsatbAT Abie er town raeitintattiitebendiinke Nealeetdieeiett te dae ee NE ts tee $6,410,988 11 





FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


ae ea Seay 2 ne. we See 
an os isons >» being First Lien on Real Estate (worth pte aad Toantvice 0543,.502  — tacaaMl - Gomend (market value of Secu 418,670 00 
i Tiyaaor eases: being First” ‘ eam iote,| totes Ee CBee casccvtniseseecheupy qose seve cebececagonnays 4 
Unit e d Bates Mocks (maricet value). 37100425 oF | tere ee od PAnaary, 1880 bevepnerengnsssabecsccerscecsecoesevencs Brig ty 66 
Bank Stocks, nies, 3762 50 | Real Estate............ +2 SET RL gamma Se oP ADEs 34,125 91 
cipal Bonds (market value) 237,859 50 ' Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office... @2507 38 
bE RE OE EPR OSS Ea ME, PEF ae , 
Bree corsets eeseeedcteen aR SA pe Ree pee, . «$6,410,988 11 
. . J 
EDW. H. AHERN, | ASS"t Seo’s. J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary, 0: WEA ARIM: Vice-Pres. 


D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 









4 Dividend of FIVE Per Cent, has been declared, payable on deniaha. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY list, 1880. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


Lese deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets... $135,966 93 
$36,077,490 68 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


I cstnccdinigdesanenensstlasebdibsyeauseewns $6,382,875 25 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 379,839 09—$6,003,036 16 

I Ms ccapcccbecedwederensbenescecsese’ 2,339,875 98 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879........ penenes 306,225 93—$2,033,650 00—$8,036,686 16 





$44,114,176 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Loaees by death, including reversionary additions to same....:.... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
BO ec canect cent soresnesecesssabeccecnsccs scecessceces 1,015,256 22 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 


FOS ONS FIORGDio oc co ccccsccveccsccccssccnessccccscecesees 173,608 64 
Commissious, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,253 30 
Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 307,302 81 — $5,923,745 16 


638,185,431 68 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $1,961,701 48 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
SY GER daccncecccnccanccdestsraseonsesaoveeceses 13,544,671 96 

EE ck chide thandesdicernierdenecusenetagenesiasndentansease 4,974,573 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)......... Sneeseunedeseedoenbed 15,313,278 95 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000). ... 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,160,000)... .......... cece ee eee cece 621,403 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January let, 1880.......cccccccccccsccccccscssecsses 367,989 02 
*Premiunis on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 

tt ecctqnanecatsiccsecesrcrsiess sicrdvaseesesses 211,625 23 
Agents’ Dh. cnc ced sinehbdsasebbeedekesgubenneeaasbuswanaae 22,199 23 


Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880................. 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New 


317,909 11— $38,185,431 68 





vork. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost................0ce008 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, Janwary Jet, 16B0..........ccccccccceccece $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1880............... $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC..........0.seeeeeeeeeeeereeeee 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid................-.seeeeeeeees 32,780 98 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium................ 66.2 cee eee eens - 34,016,840 82 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............00eee cece eens 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divicible curplus, at 4 per Cont......cccccccccccccee cocceccceveces 3,120,371 48 


$38,996,952 66 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per Cent., over $7,000,000. 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trusteeé has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 


Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. be $126,182,119. 
Number of | Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,473. 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605, 1878, 127, 901 ‘887. 
Polictes in Force : | Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. at Risk : 1879, 125,282,144. 
Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,705. 1880, 127,417,763. 
1875, 70,658. Jan. 
Death- | jg7 Income { 18% $1,870,058. Divtstoie { 782. ek eee 
claims | 17608 128. from { 1877, 1,867,457. Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1878, 2'664 144. 


1878 1,687,676. 1878, 1'948,665. ;. | dan. Ist, 1879 2,811,436, 
paid: | ix7y; 1/569;s54. {terest | j879' 903s '650, *Percemt: {| 5.0" ist’ 1880' 3190871. 





187 5, $1,524,815. 
1,547,648. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CEAS. WRIGHT, ¥_D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN. 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRs, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
R. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
Presideat 


THFODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D, O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


mnaaY 100K, Seem PW, BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 





THE eh ee nega 


THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscriptfon-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shal] be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance §3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

TERED ccccvescenres éhkbreteshanien 5.00 
One subscription with one xEW ab 

acriber, both in advance, in one re- 

I essicodccesecasanicasescoss 5.00 
One subscription with two nw sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

remittance....... shah eb dice aida 7.00 
One subscription with theee NEW sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

POURED... cc cccecese cocccece 8.50 
One subscription with four szEw sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

remittance...........+. eccccsccees. 10.00 

Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
pum. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A, few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prea. & C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

* Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLAREE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
A HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. & PACKARD, Jn, M_D., 


T. L. CUYLER, D.D., 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, 
R. H. STODDARD, 

F. B. SANBORN, 

R. W. DALE, D.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 
Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 


Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 


“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
BP. Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLAED, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 

4 Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 


Rev. NEWMAN 
BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H. W.BELLOWS, D.D., 


DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
HALL, 


©. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D.D., 

PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 

ELLA FARNAM, Irs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 





[April 15, 1860 
She Iudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, im advance (postage free)..... --- 83.00 
26 (6mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 = (3mos.), * “ 75 
4 “  (I1month),, “ “ 35 
2 * (2weeks), “ « 20 
1 Number (iweek), “ ba 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 th “ 3.50 
52 = after 6 months, 4006 


&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders. 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibile. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 


and Mt eee of all arrearages is made, as re- 
» ty entered on the subscription books with- 


SUBSCRIBERS are part 

SU are partiontarty requested to note 
the Ym of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the enosing year, with or without 


to receive @ subscriptions 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..0. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER pepe 


1. Any person who aces regularly from the 
fice whether dir te his name Oranotmers 
or whether he has su’ becribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment. 

2.1f a person rear 4 » eee discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payinent is made, and collect the 
py amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or 

3 The eoerte, have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and — th.m uncalied for, is préna 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 tat Pap 
dvertisements. 





to the column.) 
A Notice 
a BL BUD cscccttisbicascoed a do. 
4 times (one month). “ue. | i times one month... .s6e. 
13 three mon aise. \13 - three months}édo. 
6 (six 5 75¢. 
53“ «=«6(twelve * Soe: las “ (twelve * y é5e. 
VERTISEMENTS. 








TLUSTRATED & AD 
|) SPErerereti ieee tee 


4 times {three month).. 
months We. 


LIN E. 
FINANCIAL Notices.” you DOLLARS PER AGATE 
i 
R¥YLiGious NOTICES........... Firty CEN1s A LINE. 
ARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
Misay monte for advertising must be made in advance. 
iv mus ein 
A all letters to = 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


18890. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe InDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 











Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,...... socccesseeee Gl BH $1 50 
Appleton’s Jounal (Monthly)....270 200 
Atlantic Monthly......... saenieaie 350 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 3 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book.......... --- 1% 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8 50 400 
6 Weekly. .cccccoccces.ce- 350 400 
Oe  hdeesbindases sees 350 400 
“* Young People(‘Weekly). 135 150 
Home Journal...............+2006 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ $50 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..100 156 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine,...........270 3800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 350 400 
Weekly Tribune..................150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 «300 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
snccmieuibesese tt 1% 20 
The MUG... 0.ccce-sccscccocdes 130 15% 


The Mlustrated Christian Weekly. 23 250 
International Review (new subs.).450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.}.450 5 00 


Forest and Stream............... $50 £00 
EclecticMagazine.......... coeeee 450) «6500 
Waverley Magazine.......... --+ £00 . 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 8610 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 206 
Christian at Work................270 800 


Rural New Yorker......... cencece Ble”. 6 

Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 80 

Arthur’s Dlustrated Home Mag- ; 
BOD sn. ccbs cocccceceecesecee 1% 2a 
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MAGGIE. 
BY MRS. M. T. STILLWELL, 


EncuasPepD in bright plaidie, 
Fair, sweet, bonny Maggie 

Out far through the white ferns 
Has wandered wi’ me. 








A day in October, the trees were bright 
dressed 

In orange with scarlet and yellow—their 
best. 

The wind moved them gently and floateda 
red leaf 

Far down the worn pathway as trophy away. 


In greeting the leaves fell over her plaidie. 
“°Tis more bonny than Scotia,’ said Maggie 
to me. 
“T like well my laddie,” she smiled from the 
plaidie, 
Your sunny land over the sea.” 


“Will you love it, my lassie? Ite maidens 
and gallants? 
Leave the heather, the highlands, the lang- 
leggit callants, 
The moors wi’ the wild fowl, the lochs and 
clear rivers, 
And love this bright country—and me?” 


Maggie looked at a stray leaf 

Had caught in her plaidie. 

She shook it away. She said: “But, my 
laddie, 

Will you marry my clan, too, wi’ me? 


‘* There’s Duncan and Kenneth, McPherson 
and Alec, 
McCullom, McIvor, and John of Dundee.” 
The wind gave a whistle ; down flew from 
the thistle ; 
’Mid the fluttering leaves, I said: “Nay, 
none but thee !”’ 


Through the red maple branches I fancied 
I saw the stern Highlandmen rise. 

“ Take tent ere ye rue!’ they seemed to say. 
Like steel glittered their cold gray eyes. 


The Duncan grasped a huge claymore, 

There was Alec, McPherson, with Kenneth 
McTurk, 

While John of Dundee grimly muttered 

About scorning the tartan and fearing the 
dirk, 


But Maggie stood silent, her fair hair just 
blowing, 

And doubtfully glancing at me; 

The vison of stout cousins vanished, 

Again I said: “‘ Only thee! 


** What are Duncan and Kenneth and Alec, 
McPherson and John of Dundee, 
The highlands, the heather, the lang-leggit 
callants, 
If truly my Maggie loves me?” 


The dry leaves crackled under foot, 

Brown, orange with darkest red ; 

Calling “* pee-wee’’ through the silent wood 
A mateless bird whirred o’er my head. 


But enclasped by her plaidie 
Fair, sweet, bonny Maggie 
Just softly touched me : 
** Won’t love my clan, laddie? The highlands 
and heather ? 
I doma forgie ye. Then only love me !”’ 
Bancor, ME. 





THE LITTLE RED. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





RosaMUND BUNKER owed her pretty and 
péculiar name to the late Miss Edgeworth, 
whose tale, so called, in a binding of shiny 
purple-brown cambric, chanced to fall into 
Mrs. Bunker’s way at the precise moment 
when it became needful to choose a name 
for Baby, then four weeks old. It sounded 
a cumbrous mouthful enough when the 
blue-eyed mite was solemnly invested 
therewith in the village church; but Mrs, 
Bunker liked the sound and gave it full 
value, never shortening it to ‘‘ Rose” or 
“Rosey,” as a feebler-minded mother 
might. Poor woman! Neither name, nor 
baby, nor motherhood were of long contin- 
uance to her. She died eighteen months 
later, and Squire Bunker, whom the neigh- 
bors had at once pronounced “not the 
kind to stay a widower long,” justified 
their suspicions by presently equipping 
Baby Rosamond with a stepmother, in the 
person of his late wife’s cousin, Sophia 
Ketell—a stirring, driving spinster, full of 
work and eager for a chance to show the 
extent of the energies latent within her. 
Portunstely, these energies took a turn 


o . 


ginning Baby was beautifully kept and 
cared for; and, no other claimant appear- 
ing to dispute possession, she kept her 
place of first importance in the ample 
home and was never conscious of the real 
loss sustained by her helpless infancy. 

Time travels fast, even with babies. Be- 
fore long Rosamund was a little girl; then 
a tall one, with long lashes shading a pair 
of arch eyes, peach-bloom on cheeks and 
rose-bloom on smiling lips—a girl whom 
her pretty name seemed exactly to suit and 
fit; next she was a woman grown and en- 
gaged to be married; all these transform- 
ations taking her step-mother by surprise 
from their rapidity. Mothers are often 
surprised in this way, I think, and not 
always happily so. A baby is a little, 
pure, safe-folded pearl, all one’s own. To 
have it alter, develop, grow away from one, 
become itself mother-of-pearl perhaps, can- 
not be all satisfaction, though the maternal 
oyster gets accustomed to the transform- 
ation and reconciled, as we do in time to 
all mortal changes. 

Rosamund’s ‘‘Fi—ancy,” as old Mrs. 
Nilsom was used to designate the article 
(Mark Hopkins, by name), was a steady, 
good-looking, manly young fellow, about 
three years older than herself. They had 
played together when children,.had always 
liked each other best, and since the age of 
ten Mark had steadfastly intended to 
marry Rosamund and nobody else. His 
pedple were well known and respectable— 
not a tragedy or a mystery among them; 
his salary of fifteen hundred dollars, as 
overseer of the Lake Company’s Cotton 
Mill, was enough to start on comfortably; 
his father had ‘‘ deeded” him a house and 
lot on the outskirts of the village; every- 
body concerned approved of the engage- 
ment; in short, there never was an affair 
so devoid of the elements which make up 
romance or more comfortably furnished 
with those which go for every-day hap- 
piness. No bad substitute, after all, for 
people whose destiny does not allow them 
to command the higher fates. 

It would not have been easy, however, to 
convince Mark and Rosamund of the dis- 
advantages of their prosperity. To them 
their little heart-story was not in the least 
commonplace—full of stir, on the contrary, 
and interest; while over all their way lay 
the purple light which glorifies even the 
humblest human love. How delightful it 
was to be first to each other, and for the 
moment to everybody else; tomake plans, 
to talk them over on the door-step in the 
dewy evenings; to walk up to the little 
house which was to be future home, 
and discuss where things should stand and 
where they should hang, which room 
should be for sitting and which for dining, 
though, sooth to say, the dimensions of 
the cottage did not admit of wide choice, 
But with the agitation of these practical 
questions difficulties began; for ‘‘furnish- 
ing” nowadays means or may mean a 
great many different things; &nd, what with 
their own indecisions and the conflicting 
advice of half a dozen self-elected counsel- 
ors, they were sometimes fairly at their 
wit’s end how best to spend the eight hun- 
dred dollars set aside by Squire Bunker for 
their plenishing; a sum which, inadequate 
as it may seem, was held in that quiet 
place and by those quiet people as ample 
and liberal provision. 

Both Rosamund and her lover were 


agreed in the determination to have things 
‘« pleasant ” in their new home; but neither 
had clear notions of the process by which 
pleasantness is arrived at. Mrs. Bunker’s 
views were more decided. They included 
a ‘‘best room,” carpeted in three-ply, or 
Brussels, perhaps, as ‘‘it wouldn’t be used 
to speak of”; a “‘set” of mahogany-and- 
hair-cloth furniture; Nottingham lace cur- 
tains, tied back with green gimp; “‘ lamber- 
kins ” of reps to match; and a.‘‘ what-not,” 
full of odds and ends in bisque and china, 
family daguerreotypes, lamp-mats, and 
bead baskets. . To these items Mrs. Bun- 
ker added, in her own mind, closely-shut- 
tered windows, a daily dusting, g smell of 
varnish and disuse, and a sort of moral 
lion tied to the door-knob, which should 
protect the apartment from too frequent 
invasion. Good housekeepers in rural dis- 
tricts are not infrequently found enamored 
of aroom of this sort. It is # Stekinah 
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treat from the wear and tear of every day. 
Their bodies rarely enter, except. for pur- 
poses of tidying-up and stated purification; 
but there is inward satisfaction in the 
thought that the room is there. Not to 
have a ‘‘ best room” is in the opinion of 
these good ladies ‘‘ shiftless.” It belongs 
to a loose-principled order of things and ew 
periences, such as using company china 
when there is no company or the indis- 
criminate employment of a Sunday bonnet. 

On the subject of a ‘‘ best room” Rosa- 
mund was at variance with her ‘step- 
mother. Like many another petted daugh- 
ter, she had been conscious of momentary 
revolt, periods during which she had 
whispered to herself: ‘If I ever have a 
house of my own, this shall be different.” 
But, now that opportunity was come, re- 
volt seemed less easy. Her inexperience, 
her doubtfulness as to her own desires, as 
wellas her mother’s positive convictions 
on the subject, were against the easy ex- 
pression of free will; and she listened 
dutifully, if not quite happily, when Mrs. 
Bunker said: ~ 

“I’ve made up my mind that you can't 
do better than take that carpet at Russell's, 
Rosy. It’s five cents a yard cheaper than 
those Brussels samples your Aunt Jane 
sent from Boston and the quality is every 
bit as good. I’m certain of that, for I 
raveled out a little bit from the end. If I 
was you, I'd step down this very afternoon 
and get it. Miss Parmenter was a-consid- 
erin’ of it the other day for her best room, 
and, if you ain’t sharp about it, it’ll all be 
snapped up and you'll lose the chance.” 

‘It isn’t very pretty, I think,” ventured 
Rosamund. ‘The figure is so big.” 

“*T’ve yet to see a medallion carpet where 
the figure isn’t big,” retorted Mrs. Bunker. 
‘« What is there to complain of init? It is 
wellcolored— good wearing colors, too—and 
of first-rate quality and reasonable; and I 
call it sightly enough for anybody’s house. 
I don’t see what more you could ask. It’s 
the sort of carpet that’ll last for years, if 
you’re careful of it. How many yards was 
it you calculated for?” 

“Thirty-six, Mark said; but—” 

‘Thirty-six yards at one seventy-five— 
that’s sixty-three dollars,” continued Mrs. 
Bunker, heedless of ‘‘ buts.” ‘‘ Then that 
set of mahogany—that was seventy-five; 
wasn’t it? You'd better get a pencil and 
set it down.” She dictated, and the re- 
luctant Rosamund wrote, as follows: 





$169 

‘‘Oh, dear! All that!” cried Rosamund. 
‘‘Why, I shall hardly have anything left 
for the rest of the house.” 

“‘Oh! yes, you will. The parlor is the 
chief expense, of course. You don’t want 
much for the dining-room—just a table and 
chairs and a drugget; and you must get 
some sort of cheap sets for up-stairs. 
Kitchen things cost a deal, as you will 
find.” y 

‘*I would rather make out a regular list 
before I buy anything,” said Rosamund, 
prudently. ‘‘How many milk-pans do I 
need, Mother? And is one wash-tub 
enough, or must I get two?” 

Item by item went down. Rosamund 
added up the total and shook her head. 
How much it all came too! So much more 
than she had expected. She should have 
nothing left for any of her own little pri- 
vate fancies. 

“‘Oh, dear!” she sighed. ‘‘And what 
ugly, uninteresting things they all are! I 
wanted a straw work-table so much, and 
hanging baskets, and a fernery, and a ham- 
mock for the piazza. But I must have tin 
pans, and a gridiron, and a nutmeg-grater, 
and all that; and Mother’ll be sure to say 
that those others are not necessary. It 
is too bad. Ican’t contradict her; and yet 
I feel as though I needed the straw work- 
basket a great deal more than I do a grid- 
iron.” 

Her perplexities were increased when, 
later in the day, Fanny Hopkins, Mark’s 
youngest sister, came to cal], bringing with 
her a friend, just arrived from Boston on 8 
visit. The conversation turned on furni-, 
ture, as Rosamund’s conversations was apt 
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To her surprise, the girls both laughed. 

‘Mahogany! Haircloth! Why, when did 
you come out of the Ark, my dear?” asked 
Fanny. ‘‘ Nobody gets those sort of things 
nowadays. They are quite gone by.” 

‘* What do they get, then?” asked inno- 
cent Rosamund. 

‘*Oh! cretonne, and rugs, and bamboo 
chairs, and French wall-papers with flower 
patterns. There is a lovely one at Russell's 
now—pearl-gray with pink and white morn- 
ing-glories on it. Get that for your parlor, 
Rosamund. It would be delicious with cre- 
tonneto match. My! Don’t I wish [hada 
house to fit up! I wouldn’t have one stiff 
thing in it; but all easy-chairs and cushions, 
and flowery patterns, and soft pinks and 
blues. Do try my plan. I am sure you 
would like it better than that horrid 
mahogany. Don’t you agree with me, 
Helen?” turning to her friend. 

“‘T'm not sure that I do. I’m rather 
tired of flower patterns and cretonnes,” re- 
plied that young lady, to Fanny’s discom- 
fiture, as well as surprise. Helen Danbury 
was considered “artistic,” and her words 
had weight. 


“If it were my house,” she went on, 4 


calmly, ‘‘I should try for-subdued tints. 
Sage-green, perhaps, in one room, and 
blue-gray in the other. I would make the 
inside as much like one of those delightful 
dull old India shawls which our grand- 
mothers used to wear as I possibly could. 
Then each paint of bright color which I 
added would count for value. I would put 
a line of Japanese fans up each corner, and 
have acoupleof those Japanese curtains, 
and perhaps one screen, and put a blue 
platter or two on the wall. They would be 
very effective against the sage.” * 

‘‘Platters on the wall!” thought Rosa- 
mund. ‘‘What would Mother say?” But 
proceeded she aloud: ‘‘ You know, Fanny, 
Ihave only got so much money to spend; 
and I mustn’t run over. Now here's a 
pencil. Please make a list of your things 
and what they would cost.” 

So Fanny, nothing loth, took the 
pencil and began: < 

‘* Paper, sixty cents a roll. 


rolls?” 
«« Fifteen,” said Rosamund. 


‘* Paper for parlor, $9.00.” 

‘‘It will cost more than that when you 
include the putting on,” interposed Miss 
Danbury. 

‘Well, then, we'll call it $15. 
comes next?” 

‘“* Rugs?” suggested Rosamund. 

‘‘They are twenty-five dollars apiece. 
You ought to have three, at least.” 

‘Dear! dear! More than acarpet, And 
what shall we do with the rest of the floor? 
I suppose the rugs won't cover it all.” 

‘‘ Stain and wax,” said Helen Vanbury. 

‘‘Oh! And thechairs and sofas, Fanny?” 

** Well, I'd have two lounges and ever so 
many easy-chairs, and cretonne curtains, and 
a looking-glass with cunning chintz ruffles 
all round it, and—” 

“Stop! stop!” cried Rosamund. ‘* My 
money won't buy half that, Fanny. Don't 
put such ideas into my head. You are an 
extravagant wretch, and I mustn't listen to 
you. Is your plan any less expensive, 
Miss Danbury?” 

“Tam afraid not,” thoughtfully. ‘‘Good 
things are never cheap. It ts impossible 
they should be. But, in my opinion, it is 
better to buy a little and have it all first- 
rate than to get all at once of a poorer 
sort.” 

e ‘But how could we get along mean- 
while? We must have chairs and tables 
and beds at once, you see,” said Rosamund. 

“I would wait and pick up things little 
by little,” replied Mies Danbury, evasively. 
“ Do it gradually.” 

‘‘ HowcanlI, up herein Chesuck? There 
isn’t anything to pick up.” 

‘It seems to me you might make a be- 
ginning even here in Chesuck. Some of 
these country garrets are rich in treasures. 
Hasn’t your mother got an old brass warm- 
ing-pan, for example?” 

Rosamund stared. ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘There! I told you so!” triumphantly. 
“That's one object to begin with. The 
dull yellow will look beautifully’ against 
your sage background. I congratulate 


you. 
**Mother’d give it to me in a minute, J 


How many 
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know,” said Rosamund. ‘But I can’t 
think what you mean. What use could it 
be?” 

“Use? No! But don't you see that it is 
a delightful thing to look at?” 

“I don’t know,” replied puzzled Rosa- 
mund. ‘ We used to pop corn in it when 
I was little; but I never cared much about 
it except for that.” 

Miss Danbury smiled superior, but at- 
tempted no further explanation. ‘' What 
isthe use?” she asked herself. ‘‘ Such things 
cannot be taughtin a minute. You can- 
not force a taste.” She and Fanny went 
away soon, leaving Rosamund to her re- 
flections and her lists. These were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Mrs. Treddle, 
wife of the senior deacon in the church to 
which the Bunkers belonged—a woman of 
zeal, instant in season and out. Rosamund 
welcomed her shyly. She was rather afraid 
of Mrs. Treddle. 

“Tl call Mother.” she said. ‘‘She’s 
piecing a quilt for me up-stairs and 
doesn’t know you're here. The girls came 
in and we were talking about furniture, 
and I had no idea how time was going.” 

** Yes, I heard you were going to house- 
keeping,” said the deacon’s wife. ‘‘It’s that 
red house which the Allens had last year; 
isn’t it. Well, I hope you'll be very com- 
fortable in it. Have you been buying 
furniture, did you say?” 

“Not yet; only talking about it,” ex- 
plained Rosamund, with her pretty blush. 
‘‘Mother made me out a list; and then 
Fanny Hopkins made out another; and 
Miss Danbury, who is staying with her, 
wanted me to do something else quite 
different. It’s very puzzling.” 

“I should think the principal puzzle 
would be with your conscience,” said Mrs. 
Treddle, taking the lists from her hand 
and glancing over them. ‘‘One seems to 
me just as objectionable as the other. Both 
are full of things which a right-minded 
person would find it easy to do without. 
Rosamund, there is a world lying in wicked- 
ness just beyond these lives of ours. How 
can you reconcile itwith your principles to 
spend money on unnecessary things which 


isso dreadfully needed elsewhere? Have 
you reflected on this, Rosamond?” 

**No,” said Rosamund, abashed. ‘I'm 
afraid I haven't, Mrs. Treddle. Father 


gave me the money for my house, and all 
I've thought about was how best to spend 
“” 

“I know. He gave you eight hundred 
dollars,” went on Mrs. Treddle. ‘‘ The 
deacon told me; and I said at once, Rosa- 
mund Bunker'll never spend all that for 
furniture. She’s a conscientious girl, as 
girls go, and she'll save at least a third 
and cast it into the treasury of the Lord.” 
Mrs. Treddle’s fingers extended and ex- 
panded as she spoke. Rosamund felt un- 
comfortable. She did not know what to 
say. Her stepmother’s entrance relieved 
her, and while the elder ladies greeted one 
another she effected an escape, taking her 
lists with her. Mark, coming in half an 
nour later, found her pensively considering 
them in the porch of the side door. 

“It’s so hard to know what to do,” she 
explained. ‘‘Mother is sure I ought to 
nave this; and your sister Fanny that; and 
Mrs. Danbury wants us to furnish with 
Japanese fans and a warming-pan; and 
Mrs. Treddle says it’s wrong to have any- 
thing at all, and we ought to give the 
money to the heathen. Which shall we 
do, Mark; or sha’n’t we do any of them?” 
And she nestled closer within his arm as 
she spoke, and felt the comfort which 
comes from casting a perplexity upon a 
wiser and dearer self. 

“Well, we certainly won't give the 
money to the heathen,” laughed Mark; 
‘‘and we won't limit ourselves toa warm- 
ing-pan. Those two things are certain. 
For the rest, Idon't know. Only let’s be 
cosy. You know how to bring that about 
better than I do, I expect. All women 
know; don'tthey? Cosy, home-y, bright— 
you understand what I mean; with always 
a pleasant look, so that our friends will 
like to drop in upon us, if only to see what 
a good time we are having. The details 
don't matter a bit, it seems to me; and 
don’t fret or look worried, my darling. It’s 
sure to come all right in the end.” 

This was comfortable philosophy; but 
fid not materially conduce to the settle- 





ment of Rosamund’s perplexities. It was 
very nice, however, to sit in the twilight 
and be petted by Mark, and for awhile she 
let the vexing question rest. At last a 
bright thought came to her, and, lifting her 
head with a sigh of relief, she said: 

‘* Mark, let’s leave it all till Aunt Hitty 
comes. She really has a cosy house, the 
only cosy house I ever saw. It’s a little 
bit of a place, and Aunty never has had 
much money to get things with, I know; 
but, for all that, it’s somehow delightful. 
Everybody thinks so. Let’s wait for her. 
She’ll tell us how she did it and help us to 
fix ours. I know she will. It’s only till 
Monday. She’s coming then to stay till 
after—the 22d.” A blush rounded the sen- 
tence like a rosy period. ‘‘ Would you 
mind waiting?” coaxingly. 

No. Mark didn’t ‘‘mind” in the least. 
What Mark would, under such circum- 
stances? So it was decided that they 
should wait. 

Aunt Hitty, whom no one ever called by 
her true name of Mehitable, was the only 
sister of the first Mrs. Bunker, and, as such, 
had advisory claims which even that lady's 
successor must needs allow. An old maid, 
of a delightful type now growing rare, but 
of which specimens still exist; guiltless of 
“culture” in the modern sense; unvexed 
by problems of ‘ sphere,” “influence,” or 
higher education; a cheery, kindly, croch- 
etty creature, full of ‘‘faculty”; versed in all 
clever household devices, with plenty of 
fresh impulse and some girlish enthusiasms 
still left in her, and girlish fun enough to 
enable her to laugh at her own whims and 
oddities, while still pertinaciously clinging 
to them—Aunt Hitty was the natural refuge 
of everybody in need of a lift or a helping 
hand. People said it was a thousand 
pities that she had not married; but this 
was a mistake, it seems to me. Her influ- 
ence radiated a thousandfold further from 
the standpoint of a single woman. Old 
maids like herself are the corps de reserve 
of an overtaxed world. Their leisure goes 
to the perfecting of other people’s unfin- 
ished work. In their quiet solitudes, as in 
the calm hush of October days, belated 
fruits may ripen and grow sweet. Rosa- 
mund had always felt instinctive trust of 
Aunt Hitty’s helpful capacities, and in this, 
the first personal puzzle of her life, she 
turned to her with confidence, sure of help 
and comfort. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





“ APRIL SHOWERS BRING MAY 
FLOWERS.” 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Tommy Maozg, 

My dears, you see, 
Was a careless boy, as ever could be. 
He never put anything in its place, 
And was always wearing a puzzled face 
Whilst searching here and hunting there, 
And looking and seeking everwhere, 
For something missing—his hat, a toy, 
One thing or another—this careless boy. 


His mother, one day 
(So I’ve heard say), 
Bade him go on an errand down-town away. 
‘Oh, Mother!” he cried, ‘“‘ do tell a feller 
What has become of his umber-eller / 
Tis raining bard and my cap is new, 
And I know—oh, dear!—I shall be wet 
through !”’ 
And over the house, in every nook, 
For the lost umbrella did Tommy look. 


But, oh, dear me! 

Poor Tommy Magee! 
What a mortified little chap was he, 
When either he could not go at all 
Or carry his mother’s parasol ! 
With a solemn face he marched down-street, 
Afraid and ashamed the boys to meet. 

**Oh, ho! my lady !”’ the rogues would cry, 

As Tommy went meekly and hurriedly by. 


But “ April showers 
Bring sweet May flowers,” 
And thus it proved for this boy of ours; 
For, drying his tears in a little while, 
He made a resolve and declared, with a smile: 
‘He wouldn’t be caught in a scrape again, 
Come either sunshine, or cloud, or rain. 
He’d have a place for his things, and so 
He’d know where to find them, of course, you 
know.” 
rr 
No accounting for tastes.—’ Bus Driver (to 
regular rider): ‘‘ You ’ear them ’ere forinuers 
on the knifeboard, sir? Ain't it wonderful as 
they don’t get tired o’ jabbering away like that 
the ole journey, and not an intelligible word 
from fust to lester” 





THE GOSPEL ARMOR. 
FOR A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT. 








BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Hyrmw: 


“ Stand up, my soal, shake off thy Cears, 
And gird the Gospel armor on.” 
. Recitation: Scripture. 
Hymn: 
“ Restraining prayer, we cease to fight: 
Prayer makes the Christian's armor bright, 
An Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.” 
2. Recitation: Selections from ‘Sir Laun- 
fal,’’ Lowell, 
Hymu: ‘‘ The Son of God goes forth to 
War,’’ Episcopal Hymnal. 
8. Recitation : “ Sir Galahad,"’ Tennyson. 
Hymn: “Onward, Christian soldiers,” 
Episcopal Hymnal. 
4. Recitation: Selection from ‘‘ Heroes,” by 
M. B. Smedley. 

Hymn: “The Armor of Light,” Geo. P. 
Root, in the “‘ Prize”; or, ‘* Am 1 a Sol- 
dier of the Cross ?” 

. Class Exercise for twelve boys. 

Hymn: “This Life is a Warfare’ and 
“* Only an Armor-Bearer.”’ 

6. Recitation: ‘‘ The Battle of Life.” 
Hymn: “ Battle Hymn of the Kepub- 
lic ’* (Tune, “* John Brown’”’). 


— 


a 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMME. 


1, The class may recite the following 
texts of Scripture: Ephesians vi, 11, 12, 
18, 14, 15, 16, 17; Jeremiah xlvi, 3, 4; 
Psalm xci, 2, last half of 4,5; Psalm xviii, 
2, 34, 39. 

2 and 3 need no explanation. 

4. The poem ‘‘ Heroes ” may be found in 
“Touches of Nature,” a collection of 
poems published by Lippineott & Co. 

5. Class Exercise for twelve boys. Boys 
occupy the front seats in the hall or church. 
The first speaker rises in his seat and re- 
cites . 

The Introduction. 


“Ip the knightly time and olden, 

Before historic days, 

There lived the good King Arthar, 
Sung in the Laureate’s lays. 

And he the goodliest fellowship 
Of noble knights did found, 

And named them, as tn hall they sat, 
Knights of the Table Round. 

They pledged each other's honor, 
As we to-day will do, 

To battle for the beautiful 
And all that’s good and true; 

To kindly lift the fallen; 
To shield the faint and weak; 

And ever on the oppressor 
A vengeance swift to wreak. 

We've formed again the circle 
Of Arthur's Table Round. 

Brave knights are we; though youthful, 
We wait the trumpet’s sound.” 


(Some one in the choir, or behind the 
scenes, sounds a charge upon the bugle. 
The boys rise and ascend the platform in 
two lines, meeting, crossing, and halt- 
ing inline. They sing, as they go, Song 
A, to the tune of the “‘Children’s March- 
ing Song,” page 82 of ‘‘The Sunny Side,” 
published by Wm. A. Pond, 547 Broad- 


way.) 

Song A. 
“Hear ye the bugle? March to its ringing, 
Enter the ranks so bright and fair ; 

All together cheerily singing, 
For the grand review prepare. 

“ Chorus. 
“ Keep step! Forward! As wemarch along, 
Keep the step with happy song. 
“ answer the roll-call, each knightly name; 

Never one dark, unworthy deed 

Now or tn the future put it to shame. 
Answer the roll-call with speed. 


“ Chorus,” eto. 

The leader will then call the roll, giving 
only the name of the knight, which its 
bearer repeats and adds his scutcheon and 
watchword. 

Roll-Cail, 


Sir Galahad, of the sword. Watchword, “ Pur- 
ity.” Without fear and without re- 


proach. 

Sir Bedivere, of the shield. Watchword, 
“ Faith.” 

Sir Pelleas, of the breastplate. Watchword, 
‘* Righteousness.” 

Sir Lancelot, of the lance. Watchword, 
*« Courtesy.”’ 

Sir Geraint, of the golden spurs. Watchword, 
« Barnestness.”” 

Sir Tristram, of the gauntlet. Watchword, 
“ Will.” 

Sir Gawain, of the velvet glove. Watchword, 
* Gentleness.” 

Sir Boss, of the buckle. Watehword, “‘ Hon 
esty.” 


Sir Percival, of the belt, Watchword, ‘‘ Truth.” 


Sir Morolt, of the battleax. Watchworé, 
“Temperance.” 

Sir Vanoc, of the sandals. Watchword, 
“ Peace.” 

Arthur, of the helmet. Watchword, ‘‘Salva- 
tion.”’ 


(After the roll-call the choir sing Song B.) 
Song B. 


“arm ye, young soldiers, arm for the fight ; 
The foe in his strength draweth near. 
Quit you like men and be strong for the right; 
Let the Gospel’s bright armor appear.” 
1. Recitation—Sir Galahad: 
“ Take the sword of the Spirit, the Word of your Goa, 
Which from age unto age standeth sure ; 
And which biddeth each knight as a seraph of light 
Tn heart and word to be pure.” 
Chorus 1 (Sung by all the Boys). 
“ Take the sword, the sword of the pure,” 
(Repeat.) 
“ and may every young knight, as a seraph of light, 
In heart and in word be all pure.” 
2. Recitation—Sir Bedivere: 
“Take the shield of our faith. It will ward every blow 
The Tempter surely will wield ; 
From the Castle of Doubt you can fight your way out 
If you take the invincible shield.” 
Chorus 2. 
“Take the shield, the shield of the faith,” 
( Repeat.) 
“ For you never need yield if you take the bright shield, 
The invincible shield of your faith.” 
8. Recitation—Sir Pelleas: 
“ Take the breastplate of righteousness, too ; 
Of kindness, to keep the heart warm. 
If this be your dress, it will comfort and bless, 
You'll be safe midst the arrows’ flerce storm.” 
Chorus 8. 
“ The breastplate bright of love and right,” 
( Repeat.) 
“If once bound o’er the breast, is a magical vest 
To turn every shaft in the fight.” 
4. Recitation—Sir Lancelot: 
“Take the lance that shows you a courteous knight, 
True emblem of chivalry ; 
The soldier of light should be gentle, polite, 
A model of courtesy.” 
Chorus 4. 
“Take the lance so polished and bright,” 
( Repeat.) 
“ For no true knight may be without sweet courtesy ; 
The lance that’s so polished and bright.” 
5. Recitation—Sir Geraint: 
“Take the spurs of a purpose so earnest and high 
That they'll urge on through dark to the light; 
For History avers he must win the sold spurs 
Who would wear the bright fame of a knight,” 
Chorus 5. 
“Take the spurs of a purpose strong, 
(Repeat.} 
* and each barrier steep you will lightly o’erleap, 
If an earnest heart urges you on.” 


6. Recitation—Sir Tristram and Sir 
Gawain: 
“ Take the tron gauntlet of will, 
It will beat down your foes as they throng; 
But case it in love as a velvet glove— 
Be gentle if you would be strong.” 
Chorus 6. 
“The iron hand in velvet glove, 
(Repeat. ) 
“ For a gauntlet of steel is a firm, manly will, 
And kindness the velvet glove.” 
7. Recitation—Sir Boss and Sir Percival: 


« Take the buckler of honesty, metal of proof, 
It will stand iv temptation’s fierce hour ; 
Though trials assail, it will surely prevail 
And the truth is a girdle of power.” 
Chorus 7. 
« Take the buckler and belt so strong, 
( Repeat.) 
“ and, whatever you do, oh! be honest and true, 
And you'll sing the conqueror’s song.” 
8. Recitation—Sir Morolt and Sir Vanoc: 
“Take the battle-ax of temperance strong, 
and batter Rum’s strongholds with blow upon 
olow ; 
Nor till Satan’s wiles cease wear the sandals of 
. ” 
Where iingers your dangerous foe. 
Chorus 8. 
“ Take the sandals and battle-ax too, 
( Repeat.) 
“Who deals blows in the fight shall rest sweetly at 


bight ; 
The sandals his strength will renew.” 
9. Recitation—King Arthur: 
“ Christ is our King, and tis He bids us take 
These weapons that sult every station ; 


If this armor we bind, at length we shall find 
The Helmet of our salvation.” 


Chorus @ 
“ and at last may they sing of us, 

( Repeat.) 

“The brave knights are all dust, and their good 
swords are rust; 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

(Real armor should be piled picturesque- 
ly upon a table on the platform, around 
which the boys stand while reciting; or, if 
this cannot be obtained, they may hold 
symbols made of cardboard and gold and 
silver paper. -At the close of these recita. 





tions, young lady advances, bearing 
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white banner with a crimson cross, and 
sings. ) 
Song C (Tune, ‘‘Star Spangled Banner”’). 
1, 
“ Receive this fair banner, each gallant young knight, 
Whom so y we hail in th rning’s glad 
tone hue 


Bear its cross proudly on through the perilous fight, 
Tm 4 ‘er ae of Heaven its fair folds are 
Tarough a affliction’ s red glare, through temptation, 
a dark be the night, may your flag be still 
there. 
Chorus. 

* "Tis the cross-blazoned banner, 

Oh! long may it wave, 

O’er souls that are trne 
And o’er hearts that are brave. 
ba 


“Oh! guard well your banner, ne'er trail it in dust, 
Nor too hard in its service find any exertion; 
Keep your armor all bright, free from canker and 
rust, 


May yourroll-call ne’er number a single desertion. 
Then conquer you must, for your cause it is just, 
And this be your motto : ‘ In God is our trust.’ 


Chorus. 
“ And the cross-blazoned banner 
In triumph shall wave, 
O’er souls that are true 
And o’er hearts that are brave.” 

No. 6 of the Programme can be found in 
‘*Golden Leaves from American Poets,” a 
collection of poetry published by Bunce & 
Huntington, New York. 


_————— 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreseed “ Puzzies.”” THe INDEPENDENT. New York.| 


CHESS. 

FoLiowinc is a game by Paul Morphy, the 
greatest chess genius ever known, against M. 
Boucher, at Paris. Mr. Morphy played with- 
out seeing the board or men. 


White (M.). Black (B.). 
1. P. to K's 4. 1. PtoK's4 
2. K. Kt. to K. B’s 3. 2. P. to Q's 3. 
& P. to Q's4. 3. P. tks. P. 
4. Q. tks. P. 4. Q. Et. to Q. B's 8. 
5. K. B. toQ. Kt’s 5. 5. Q. B. to Q’s 2. 
6. B. tks. Kt. 6. B. tks. B. 
7. B. to K. Kt's 5. 7. P. to K. Bs 3. 
& B.toK. R's4. 8 Et. to K. R's 3. 
9. Q. Kt. to Q. B's 3. 9. K. B. to K's 2. 
10. Castles on K's side. 10. Castles. 
11. Q. to Q. B's 4 (ch.). 11. EK. to R's aq. 
12. K. Kt. to Q's 4. 12. Q te her 2. 


13. Q. R. to Q’s sq. 
14. P. to K. B’s 4. 
15. P. to K. B's 5. 
16. K. Kt. to K’s 6. 


. 13. K. R. to K. B's 2. 
14. P. toQ. R's 4. 
15. K. R. to K. D's aq. 
16, K. R, to K. Kt. 


17. P. toQ. R's 4. 17. Kt. to Kt. 5. 
18. Q. to K's 2. 18. Kt. to K. 4. 
19. B. to K. Kt’s 3. 19. Q. to Q. Bs. 
20. B. tks. Kt. 20. Q. P. tks. B. 
21. K. R. toK. B's &. 21. Q. B. to Q. 2. 
22. K.R. to K. R's 3. 22. P. to K. R's 3. 
23%. Q. to Q’s 2. 23. K. to R's 2. 
21. Q. tks. Q's B. 24. B, to Q's 3. 
25. K. R. tks. K. R. P.(ch.). 25. K. tks. R. 

26. R. to Q's3 26. K. to R's 4. 


27. Q. to K. B's 7 (ch.). 
And Morphy wins. 
seven hours. 


The game lasted about 


PROBLEM No. 2. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
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1880 see page 26. 
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DELICIOUS DRINK, 





DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


lian Blot Syrup 


ee 
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Ayes ¢ Navan $2409 
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Dyspepsia, Liver 
i? Fever & 
Aqgue, B heuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 


( UJ RE § Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! | 
9 ,000, 000 Bottles 


SIXCE 1870. 


consveraseed Git WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston St., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
ee of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for x7 peedoens 





DYSPEPSIA. 
re L ayt -Iused your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspeps op rom which I suffered for five years), with 
“ supplies results. 
iw d tomach in a condition to 


its use. 
aoe 


ia 


my cored i 
~] is "now aln almost perfect and 
ow 


No. 383 West 824 it Nee York City. 


CATARRH © CURED. 
A be Orn St., NEw York 
Dear Sir :—Be' 


with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use 





a our INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I dnd myself entirely c yCUred. op 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE | 
a 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Sir :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 


Dear SIR 
without ha e icted know the beneficial 1 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. | 
For three y Is from diver and lw os 





SYPHER & co. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIEZNT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now {n Europe. 
val Brestwery- 


‘7 cents. With 
in roller, xy comks a. Both b oth by - $1.60.A 
complete 


ress, roller, 





font if type, type Ra Ry: 


gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2. 

mail for $3. s, emia ackage of 4 

varieties of is, | Boecimen Boo! 

orn apo &c., 32 — "You NG AMERICA 
Co., Murray Street, New York. 











Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustemed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


| 
| 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I. 


| RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 


| Wedding Receptions, Pa. cies, Dinners, etc. supplied 





For sale by all Druggists. 














LONDON 


HARNESS AGENCY, 
124 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Between 17th and 18th Streets, New York. 


E. M. EARLE 


invites attention to his Spring Importation of LONDON (WEST END) 
HARNESS, made of the best Oak-Tanned Leather,and Mountings in 
SILVER, plated by hand on German Silver. Mountings in BRASS 
are solid and warranted to outwear anything made in this country Ys 

MR. EARLE is prepared to furnish to New York gentlemen a-set of 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, TANDEM, or FOUR-IN-HAND Harness, suitable 
for any style or weight of carriage. He will execute orders in three 
days, sending the Harness home, with Crests or Monograms, ready for 
use, and will guarantee satisfaction. He will supply the best outfit 
that can be procured in London, without the six weeks delay necessary 
to order there. 

t= Mr. Earle will send (at his own expense) to gentlemen residing 
out of town a set of Harness for their approval, and a man to jit the 
same, if purchased. 

t#” Saddles, Bridles, Horse Clothing, Driving Aproms of cloth to 
match lining of carriages, for gentlemen and coachmen, and Stable 
Furnishing Goods, Co achmen’s Top Boots, Collars, Scarfs, and Liveries, 
all of the latest style and best material and workmanshi p, at much 
lower prices than is charged by city manufacturers for inferior goods. 


HALE & KILBOURN M’F’G CO. 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE SPECIALTIES 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 
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ODORLESS 


COMMODE. ROOKE 


FEW with Revolving Motion. 


** CHARIOT’? CHAIR. 
Our inside Percelain Lid NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. * 
and §= Air-Tigh ater- It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, alg No Noise. 
Joint are superior to all. 







Push-Chariot, and a Draw- Chariot, asabove. No Break. 
Try them. 
NOTE.— We make the only Automatic Folding 


Bed inthe World, Onemotion opens or closes it. 
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Headquarters in the West 
ARC Hi ERY,: 


Tennis, Base-Ball Goods, 


BICYCLES AND VELOCIPEDES, 
THE GEM PUZZLE, 
GAMES, HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
SPORTING GOODS, 
SCROLL SAWS, 
Fancy Woods, Designs, 


Wilkinson Saw-Blades 


and everything connected with 
SCROLL SAWING, 
Mechanics’ and Machinists’ Tools, etc. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
JOHN WILKINSON, 


Manufacturer, Importer, and Dealer, 
77 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
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ING. Canvas-Back. Strongest on earth? Sam 
ple free. Hae & Keune 8 Sixth 8t., Phila. 


Chicago and Northwestern 1 Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and Best Equipped 
Railway of the Great West. = 








It is to-day, and will will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. . 
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Sarm and Garden. 


fhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive cny 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more raluable to those of our Subscribers whe are 
epectally interested. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


(MMENSE BERRIES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 


BY R. H. HAINES. 








No ove can pretend to rightly estimate the 
amount of health and happiness that is de- 
rived from the cultivation and use of fruits. 
That physician who can infuse a love for out- 
door recreation into his semi-invalid patients, 
and who can lead them to exercise out in the 


‘open air, usuallyin the end obtains the most 


lucrative practice and becomes the most 
sought after, owing to his mild and pleasant 
prescriptions. Some of the newer strawber- 
ries, unconsciously to themselves, are exert- 
ing this same mild and agreeable influence, 
and by means of their mammoth berries are 
instilling a widespread enthusiasm for fruit 


culture into scoges and hundreds of persons 
who never before had taken delight in the cul- 
tivation of their gardens. There are many 
persons of semi-leisure, not excepting the 
ladies, who would gladly spend an hour or two 
at atime out in the health-giving air, could 
they find the ways and means of passing the 
time pleasantly in their gardens. To such the 
strawberry—reverently called ‘“‘the noblest 
fruit God ever made ’’—offers an especially at- 
tractive field for recreation, in noting its great 
variety of flavors, sizes, shapes, and colors. 
One soon learns to notice their widely differing 
characteristics. In one row are found berries 
of aconical form, and of a rich crimson col- 
or that rivals in beauty the far-famed Tyrian 
dye or purple. In another are noticed superb 
large berries of a globe-like form, and of a 
brilliant scarlet color, looking so tempting, as 
they coyly hide themselves under their covering 
of green, that it is only human nature to have 
visions of ‘‘ strawberries and cream ”’ passing 
before one’s mind like a beautiful panorama 
during the after hours of sleep. 

Longfellow.—The 044, elongated form of this 
new berry quickly causes it to attract atten- 
tion. A few specimens have attained quite 
large proportions, while most of its berries 
average large. In flavor they will answer even 
for bards and poets to feast upon, even though 
these latter ones are suppesed to live on nec- 
tar and ethereal dew. They certainly have no 
poetry of form, though the eating of a dish of 
the superb ‘‘ Longfellows’’ may cause the one 
feasting upon them to sing with delight at the 
rich treat afforded. 

Cetywayo.—That well-known king of Natal, 
Cetywayo, seems to have found an admirer 
among some of our horticulturists, as during 
the past season we have been greeted witha 
aew strawberry, bearing that African chief- 
taih’s name. The fruit is not of extra large 
size, but, owing to ite desirable market quali- 
ties, it may prove a better source of income to 
our fruit-growers than do usually the diamond- 
fields of Southern Africa to those who search 
them. It is too new a variety ae yet to say how 
It will succeed generally throughout the coun- 
try, though at present it appears to be quite a 
promising berry. 

Marvin, Huddleston’s Favorite, and Warren are 
among some of the most popular of the other 
oew and large-sized strawberries; while Pioneer, 
Sharpless, President Lincoln, and Monarch of the 
West give about as good satisfaction as any of 
the other 125 different varieties that I have 
apon my grounds. Producing berries that at- 
tain a size of from six to eleven and twelve 
inches in circumference, according to the 
variety, they certainly deserve their popularity. 

Much of the enjoyment that is found among 
strawberries consists in the trying of different 
experiments in the way of planting and culti- 
vation. One person gets the largest berries 
by setting out the plants two or two anda 
half feet from each other. Others, and prob- 
ably the majority, obtain the best average of 
success by having the rows either two or three 
feet apart, with plants every twelve or fifteen 
inches apart inthe rows. April is usually the 
best morth in Spring for planting. A frequent 
hoeing or stirring of the soil around the newly- 
set plants assists greatly in obtaining a vigor- 
ous growth and a good crop of berries. No 
cultivation should be given from the time that 
old plants commence to blossom until they 
are through fruiting in June. With young 
plants set this Spring the cultivation may be 
continued longer, if desired. A mulching of 
eut grass or straw srouru the plants assists in 
keeping the soil moist underneath it, and, con- 
sequently, increases the size of the berries. 

GavemRrins-on-Hupeon. N.Y. 
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Earty in April preparations can be made 
for adorning a balcony, so that it will be a 
bower of beauty from June to November. 
Vines are, of course,the chief essential, and 
there is a large variety from which to make 
selections. Woodbine, or Virginia’ creeper, 
clematis of various kinds, Madeira vine, 
wistaria, passion flower, honeysuckle, jessa- 
mine, and Japanese woodbine are best. The 
Virginia creeper and Japanese woodbine will 
grow quite as rapidly as any other climber. 
While in summer their color will be a bright 
green, in autumn it will become a mass of 
glowing crimson and red, with bluish purple 
berries; and they will live without protection 
in the coldest climate. The vines should be 
planted ina large tub or box, painted green. 
If it is desired, two boxes can be planted with 
the creepers, and one placed at each end, and 
the vines trained to meet over the top and to 
cling to the wall above. Along the frontsuch 
climbers as clematis, Madeira vine, maurandya 
and tropewolums can be planted in boxes, and 
allowed to hang over the sides, or be trained 
on strings attached to the upper part of the 
balcony. Hanging baskets, filled with brightly 
blooming plants, can be suspended between the 
pillars, with very good effect. 

Variegated coleus, blue lobelias, Coliseum 
ivy, double geraniums, variegated-leaved 
geraniums, double petunias, ete. can all be em- 
ployed to adorn a balcony. A basket planted 
with an Arabella fuchsia in the center, with a 
fringe of lobelia around the edges; another 
filled with a purple amaryllis, a brilliant 
scarlet lily, with a fringe of Gypsophila 
muralis; another with a finely-cut leaved 
coleus, surrounded with Othonna crassifolia ; 
and a fourth with a Happy Thought geranium, 
edged with Panicum plicatum, whose leaves 
are striped with white, green, and red, would 
be handsome and varied. 


Pots filled with palms, hydrangeas, oleanders, 
abutilons, etc. can be placed along the front, 
or wherever there can be found space for 
them. If the balconies are made without a 
roof, and consist of an ornamental fron or 
wooden railing, they can be covered by plac- 
ing arches of iron rods along the front length- 
wise and attaching them firmly to the sides of 
the balcony, and then covering them with 
vines and creepers and suspending baskets 
from the top. Imstead of placing large pote 
of plants in front, a box made of wood or of 
tiles can be made to run the entire length of 
the front. This box can be filled with bedding- 
out plants, petunias, tropeolums, and vines; 
and after the frost has destroyed their beauty 
they can be taken out, and their places supplied 
with crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, and narcissus, 
which will make a brilliant show early in the 
spring. After flowering, these can be replaced 
with the summer plants and vines. 

In purchasing baskets for balcony garden- 
ing, wire frames filled with moss are more 
suitable than heavy wooden arrangements or 
expensive porcelain baskets. The plante will 
soon cover the framework and hide the moss 
almost entirely. While the wirework gives 
free drainage, it also requires daily care in 
watering.—S. O. J., in ‘‘Country Gentleman." 


THE TUBEROSE. 








Tuts fragrant and beautiful plant is a native 
of the East Indies and requires a long and 
warm season to bring it to perfection. It 
should be started early in the greenhouse or 
hot-bed. Lacking these conveniences, a warm 
place in the house will answer. Amateur 
florists have pot all learned that this bulb 
blooms only once, and the bulblets not untfl 
the second year. A few of the offsets may be 
planted out in the latter part of May, by way 
of experiment. Spade the soil deep, with a 
plentiful proportion of well-decayed manure; 
plant the bulblets between two and three 
inches deep and far enough apart to leave 
room for weeding. Keep the ground well 
stirred until frost withers the tops; then dig 
the bulbs, and dry them in the sun for a few 
days, protecting them from frost at night. 
Remove all dead leaves and store in a dry 
place. Early in the spring take off the side 
shoots and prepare the bulb for blooming. 

This cultivation of the offsets can be satis- 
factorily carried on in a mild climate, but 
with us the season is too uncertain to insure a 
proper ripening of the bulb. The safest plan 
in our cold country is to procure fresh bulbs 
every year Select the strongest and best- 
grown tubers, large and plump to the very 
top, and free from offsets or old blossom-stalks, 
Put a drainage of charcoal in the bottom of 
the pot, and over it alayer of dry old cow- 
manure, broken fine. Fill the pot up almost 
full with rich loam, mixed with !eaf-mold, 
sand, and a little charcoal-dust. 

Take every offset from the bulb, then plant 
it im thevsoil, and just cover from sight. 
Plunge the pot in the hot-bed or set it om a 
ebelf near the kitchen-fire. If it has plenty of 





heat, it will require & good deal of moisture; 
but moisture without heat will rot the bulb. 
To do well, it must be kept warm, and the 
soil must Peat hae ete 
powdery. 

When signs of growth appear, the quantity 
of water may be increased, and it will need a 
great abundance when the flower-stalk begins 
to shoot up. Seven-inch pots should be used 
if it is designed to bloom the plant in the pot. 
If bedded out, give the most generous culture, 
and in either case plenty of water, for without 
heat, warmth, and moisture you will be won- 
dering why your tuberoses don’t bloom. With 
these requisities, good bulbs will flower freely, 
and need no other care save a proper sup- 
port. 

House-plants need plenty of air during 
warm days. The windows should be lowered 
from the top, so that a draught will not come 
directly on the plants. Sprinkle freely over- 
head when the sun is not shining on them 
and give water enough to keep from wilting. 
Blossoming plants need a liberal supply. In- 
sects must be carefully watched for and 
guarded against. Red spiders thrive in a hot, 
dry atmosphere. They hate shower-baths. For 
green-fly nothing is better than tobacco-smoke. 
If only afew plants are to be smoked, put 
them under a barrel, and with them a small 
tin box, containing a live coal ortwo and some 
damp tobacco on top. The heliotrope and a 
few other soft-leaved plants will not stand 
this treatment. Sprinkle these with tobacco- 
water and keep in the shade for twelve hours, 
after which sprinkle with clear water. Test 
the strength of the tobacco-water with a leaf. 
If it turns brown, it is too strong and must be 
weakened. 

Cuttings of fuchsias, zonale geraniums, 
fever-fews, smooth-leaved begonias, and many 
other plants may be easily rooted in sand. Fill 
a flower-pot with coarse, gravelly sand, and 
stick in the cuttings close to the outer edge 
and quite near together. They are fond of 
company. Press the sand tightly around each 
one, then set the pot in a saucer, and soak it 
with water until it will hold no more. Put it 


in the sunshine, and keep it there every hour | 


of the day that you can; but never let the 
sand get dry or even approach that state. 
When a slip once withers it is done for. In 
two weeks the cuttings should be well rooted 
and ready for transplanting into thumb-pote 
and good soil mixed with sand. They must be 
kept shaded for a few days. After the first 
watering they will need little if any until signs 
of growth appear. For those varieties that do 
not root so readily the safest plan is to select 
a emall shoot; break it half way off at the 
joint, leaving it partially attached to the 
parent plant. In this way a callous is formed 
which is the first step in striking a cutting. In 
the meantime the slip is nourished from the 
main stalk. At the end of two weeks the 
cutting may be completely severed and treated 
as described above, or planted in sandy soil 
and shaded in the ordinary manner. Cuttings 
should be kept at as even atemperature as 
possible. They will not thrive when subjected 
to extremes.—CLARA FRANCIS, in ‘‘ Practical 
Farmer.” 





TOP-GRAFTING TREES. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Prairie Farmer, in 
a recent issue of that paper, gives the follow- 
ing as his mode of top-grafting: ‘‘I have in a 
measure discarded the old system of cleft 
grafting, for a cheaper, safer, and easier way. 
I save the cions by cutting them in the fall or 
early winter, pack in sand or saw-dust, and 
keep in a cool cellar. After the trees have 
come out in leaf, during May and June, cut a 
bud from the scion and insert under the bark, 
well tied and waxed,to keep out the air and 
water, setting one bud in each leading limb 
all over the tree. In the course of two orthree 
weeks these buds will have connected or else 
have died. For all that have connected, saw 
the limbs off above the bud and throw the 
growth into them. Those that have died, set 
again in July or August, with buds taken from 
the new growth of wood, and cut them off the 
next spring. I set tops in that way in 20 
seedling apple trees, 12 years old, in June, 1870, 
putting in on an average 12to the tree. In 
1876, six years from setting, they have 40 bush- 
els of Stark apples, worth $1 per bushel. The 
expense of budding was $10. If the same trees 
had been changed by cleft grafting, the change 
would have cost two or three times that 
amount.”’ 








One DoLLaAR EXPENDED Now in purchasing 
a bottle of Jayne’s Expectorant, by those 
troubled with a slight Cough, or Hoarseness, 
or Sore Throat, may save the expense of a 
doctor’s bill. A negietted Cough often ends 
in Consumption. A slight inflammation of 
the lining of the wind-tubes, the usual symp- 
toms of w are Sore Throat and a Pain in 


Better try at once Jayne’s as ee a 
standard rem curative properties 
have been and approved by thousands. 





J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 


1S John Street, New York, 
offer to applicants their new 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 


SEEDS 


for 1880. 


For the Vegetable and Flower Garden, for 
ee eee 


FaeMINe OR FORE PROF 


isi pane Bie sala | 











10 to 20 Incu Cur. 
Soe 
HORSE MOWERS 






OP’Send for Mustrated a 
We make NO SECOND-OUALITY » 7 


HEEBNER’S HORSE-POWERS. 


WITH 
Patent Level Tread 





AND 
SPEED REGULATOR. 
Heebner's Improved Little 
Giant Threshers. 
HEEBNER & SUNS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


TO LOVERS “A FLOWERS. 


My f Seeds com 450 varieties, whieh ta- 
eluc A ‘ait the old favori 
On each pac 








ties ordering, or ormy selection, 


wing rates 


ta clabe toes p aren Se 


TER, 23 Fulton St 
— te > whese you saw this advertisement. 


BUTTERNUT TREES 
OF ALL SIZES. 
r. GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


EVERCREENS, 
ock in the Country 
jen ‘Retiniepera. 


including the 
the Japan 
oaname free. 
A. HANCE & SON, Rea Bank, N. J. 





NURSERY STOCK. 


Scandar, ples, Senndary and Dwari 
Beare, orgie, Cerbing ne Maples, 
inure’ eae CK all of the 

and Ma for street and lawn planting, 
gqnnot be Te the = aoeaeny dey plication 


SMITHS & seats Sy Syracuse, x. ¥. 


TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, etc., ete. 


and low, and m 
atte n fon given. Send ‘pane fon, New TUustrated Ve 
Descriptive Fruit and Orn gues, 1 


cents each. 
GOULD BROTHERS, 


Monroe County Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 
Our apoctalty to hard trees and shrubs, both fruit 


orname free. 
— KING & Mi MURRAY, Flushing, N. Y. 


APPLE TREES, 


varieties, twelve d 
seata Pecks zooms, cit. ening eee in agate 
KING ar MURRAY, Flushing, N. 


MATTHEWS’ one: 


DRILL. 
The Standard of America 





















a. Eee he SMA nn 


MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1861. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinist 
WORDTIE & MRuON OR 
Tadianapolis, lad. 
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THE 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast Steel Shovels, 
Forks, Hoes, 


Garden Bakes, ower, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements ; also 


IRON BRIDGES 


ND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


Send for Circulars. 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South 


Calvert Bt., Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca S8t., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





‘THE EMPIRE GRAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILL. 


The Best in the World. 


The only Drill Manufac- 
tured having a Positive 
Force-Feed for Grain 
and Fertilizer. 


The Grain Distributor is accu- 
rate and reliable, sowing the 
same quantity of any small grain 
with same combination of gear, 
upon the same surface, without 
bunching or breaking the grain. 


It is provided with all of the 
latest improvements to date. 


The unparalleled success of our 
Ferce-Feed Fertilizer Dis- 





This cut represents our new Force- 
Feed Fertilizer Distributor. 


tributor during the seeding of 
1879 demonstrated, beyond a 
doubt, its superiority over 
all others. 

It distributes evenly and accu- 
rately any brand of Phosphate, 
without pasting or clogging. 

The quantity sown is regulated 
by change-gear, in the same man- 
ner as the grain. 

Do not purchase gintil you send 
for our Illustrated Circular, giv 
ing full description. 

Mention this paper. 

. 

EMPIRE DRILL CO., 
Ontario Co., 

Shortsville, N. x. 








We have perfected a radical and valuable improve- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

Mine sizes ~— —- from one to one hundred 
be exactly as represented. 

LY first-c’ Farm a 
pair Im RZ for a Descriptive Cireular of ‘* THE 


NE Cc 
turers, PORTER BLANCHARD'S 


La Dow's Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 


DISC HARROW. 





#7 ‘01qrxo1 puvojquing $ 





in oF} ing 

Made fo with, Doth Chill Metal and Cast Stee! Discs, 
pare. Send for circular and price-list, Manufac- 
tu y 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y., for the United States; 
by Everett & SmALL, Boston, Mass., for the N. E. 
States; and by Budlong & Co., Aurora, Ii, See IL, 
lowa, W is., . Minn., Neb. Kan., ai and Mo. 


AREAD OF ALL GOMPERINION, — 1900 





Lawn Mower: 


Eight Sizes fer Hand Use. Weighing from 
22 to 51 Ibs, 3 Sizes for Horse-Power. 
The very large increase in our sales last y er es 
that these Machines fully sustain the awards 
iE BEST ’’ made tot th 





proved im every res 
amine our New Lawn Sweepers. Hand or Horse p --¢ 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Mannfacturers, 631 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Send for Dese riptive Catalogue, with prices. 











COOLEY CREAMER. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
10 











MOSELEY’S 
CABINET CREAMERY. 


“ The Standard. 
= Received the 
Highest Award 


at the following 
FAIRS, 1879: 
New England, 
Vermont State, 
New York State. 
At the first two 


Silver Medals 
were awarded. 
AGENTS WanTEp. 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, F Poultney, Yt. 


Send for Circulars and name this Paper. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG’L TOOL CO. 





FS 
Be 
= Ro 


of the furrow, ena- 
ones the plowman to 





squarely 
the plow—a feature 
other Side-Hill F Plow. 1 Tt ¢ does as fond work, as an 
Land-Side Plow. For La ES sey and nee 
send for our new Jllustrated 


GEORGE §8, TAYLOR, - leek, 


Chicopee Falls, Massa. 


Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 








For quality by permission to the f 
ing eminent Civil Smesnorss : : : Mr. E. 8. CHESEROUGH, 


peep ee eer bsipryt gece 
’ ; Mr. W. L t ° 


“THE BEST 18S THE CHEAPEST.” 


Agpactes for she ale of our Akron Pipe in 
all the principal Cities of the United States. 
For further cipal Cit address 


D. L. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 


win uh 


















r to any ‘ 
d-mill made. ° 
i IXL FEED-M hee, tea as an iron mill 
Send for H” and Price 
U. 8. WIND ENG: Aue PUMP ‘O., 
atavia, Illinois. 


PATENT TOOTH 


HOBSE- “RAKE 





INDS PEED EST. 
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ery, 20 said to be the ine 
td ora offer | to made ever yet given to 


A 
P. R E, Coruw rawall-ca-Hednes, N. ¥. 


THE MEADOW KING MOWER. 


he 





EST, AND MOST 


THE SIMPLEST, 5 STROX iT AP 


DURABLE 


IT TAKES PRECEDENCE WHEREVER KNOWN 
AND USED. 


The Gregg Rake. 





an be o ted my the foot alone, ale be 
x. free! or driving. big ny ly tested, a Bn 
Send for catalo; wees a and before buying else- 
where. GR com Manufacture 
RUMANSBU RG, ‘NN. 


DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


AWARDED Bs RST PRE- 


over all —— titors at 
only i ~ test ever 
held International 
Dairy Fair. The box 
contains no floats or in 
side gear, which mash 
the butter-globules ; no 
corners in which the 
cream can |b to be 
shed. in into the ‘putter: 
milk and lost when the 
butter separates. The 
butter gathers in beautiful granules, in the best pos- 
sible condition for ies in the churn with cold 
water and brine. This Churn needs only to be seen 
to be appreciated. 
Send for Circulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE a, 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








AR SING SUN 
STOVE POLISH 


own bility ad oh of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanliness 
Canton, Mass. 





DR. KENNEDY'S 


_ | Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the s! ignites . omens in the Throat. 
This it Bes done in over red cases under my 

I ts first om the stomach, restores the 


their worst § spasms, I want you to know what it will 
do, because it is unlike any other cough medicine 
the world. It never pects the stomach. It is a W: 

of our own land, not used in Vd other pa. 
have carefull Watched ita effects on all #3 
infancy tooldage. Sold by all Druggiste 

tle. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate ef Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER. _ BROT RS, 
New ¥ore t Ofc e 139 Frone Street. 
ory, Newark, N. J. 


tw Farmers rs Dealers arc invited to send for 
Circular, 





MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


is the only fertilizer containin — ne soll 
aa me -#. found each crop. Analy 


that they centain a Me ge of 
ja nt-too ek en than we tae tage 
peg ee FE 

Send for ae rely cutablished wanted. 


dd 
‘MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO,, 
13 Doane St., Boston, Maas. 











A TRIED AND EXCELLENT 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


, FOR $25 PER TON. 
Analysis guaranteed as printed on every bag. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES FOR GOODS 
OF GUARANTEED STANDARD. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (full strength, 25 per cent.) 
a Specialty, 


take pleasure in Sarnishing 


BAUGH & SONS, 
20 So. Del. Ave., Philadelphia; 
__ 103 Seuth St., Baltimore. 





FERTILIZERS. 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is mpt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
su ul use hag shown it BS to Be ce the Very High- 
est Quality. Frice mod Quality and stand- 





teed. oe further paytitaeans address 
DEN & Selling Agen’ Mass.; 
eo N. Conn.; Tt: Ss & 
CARPENTER, South Water Street, es 


_ or H. D. WOODRUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


‘STOCKBRIDGE MANURES, 





BOWKER FERTILIZING CO., 
4% Cictagm Street; Boston. 


L| 50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


Ni $2.50 per Acre and Upward! ID 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

seneete, Fire Alarms, Farma, ete. FULLY 
wohn ANTED. Catalogue sent t., 

NDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


ay 


established. BELLS and 
cutee) Sos ACADEMY, FACTORY. 7DELLS ete Improved 
fat Mountings. Catal talogues free. No 




















In eliminating the impurities of the blood, the 
natural and necessary result is the cure of Sero® 





Parifier, and stimau- 
lates every function to more healthful action, 
and thus a benefit in all diseases. 


enk ness of the Stomach, 
Constipation . Dizziness, 


ity, etc., are cured by tne Maffe Bitters. Itis 
unequaled as an Appetizer and jar Tonic. 
It is a medicine which should | Ky 
family, and which, wherever used, will save 
ment of many doctors’ bilis. 
PD tties of two sizes; prices 50 cents and ¢1, 
sas-WARNER’S 
Safe Remedies are 
sold by Druggists 
& Dealers in Med- 
icine everywhere, 


H. H. Warner & Co., 
Proprietors, 













SAK Ky a Liver 
ds *cuRE 
Di rk 
te ‘ 
SAre Bivret 


SAFLNERVIN 
sare piu 





THOMPSON'S 


EYE WATER. 


This well- upewn and thoroughly efficient remedy 
for diseases of the pve has acquired a world-wide rep 
utation d e past eighty-one years; and Ly 2, 
remarkable fact that this reputation 
— simply by the means os Oe mediche tte, and 
not an ng or ex sive adverts: e man 

he 4 y paene ot meee it will bear testhaony te the 
truth of this statement. 





Manufact factured only by JOHN L, THOMPSON, SONS & 
., TROY, N. Y. Price 25 cents. , Sold by all druggists. 
Home ao negy 1,00 cones at eee 
Soca 
irs ante Sr ae 
a cireular 


sulae givioe fall 
W.d. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, ¥. Y, 
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; Z Th Middl f Male We Wanufacture in the LATEST STYLES SILVER. PLATED W ARE, 


| SUPERIOR L | Landaus, Landaulets, ’ MANUFACTURED BY THE 
if SILVER-PLATED WARE. | Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 























t NEW DESIGNS 


FOR SPRING OF 1880 | 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John treet, N Now Verk. 


120 Mutter Lae’ San Franciaco, Cal. 
State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Broughams, Coupes, etc. etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New.Haven, Conn. 
a Rs - eer 




















MERIDEN BarTAnnta COMPANY, 


46 East 14th Street, 


—_| UNION SQUARE. 


“ETT New Spring Stock is now 
| For Sale by all Leading Dealers. THE: 
A: | : ° ° complete and ready 
i CHINA. AND: POR ELAIN Admuration for inspection. 
“ ” 
serach Cove Nees Somes 8 OF THE ee ee = 
fine hiss French Ching Tow ta id pies 7 0 Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery. 
White mch China Cups and Saucers, d 2 00 
iver reted binke tee ct wae. 8 YW O R / D My wa - 
Riso 180 ALL HOUSEPURNISHNG GOODS. ° 


Goons From WEEKLY TRape SALES A SPECIALTY. 
New [Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, 7, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
AH boxe d shipped free of ch Sent C.O. 
or P.-O. Money Order, Buyer Paying reight. 


HATS 


214 BROA D' WA Y. 

















GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
eap! 


Neat! Durable! 
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S. A. ALLENS 


World’s Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION / 


































































































Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, &c. 
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Sse : 
” ee eee e yerts « T 
OR its wonderful life-giving properties to faded or , 25, CENTS PER BUSHEL SAVED 
f ° : tT r i ‘ n raising eat. For TMlustra Pam . giv 
falling hair, and QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY ROW CO Cece ee THOMA B 
OR WHITE HAIR to its natural yorthful COLOR AND Wil Sj | r-Plate Co , 
BEAUTY. ° IT IS NOT Y OX olive 4 
O A D E. MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fishing Ponds, A¥iaries, Pigeon Houses, and trainer EVERY GOOD THING FOR THE HAIR THAT THE MOST SCIENTIFIO MEN OF THE OLD QUADRUPLE 
fe oGr aprand Floral Vines. AND NEW WORLD CAN SUGGEST sre combined in MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAITI: " 
. RESTORER. It requires only a few applications to restore gray hair to its youthful color and 3 
lustrous beauty, and induce luxurians growth, and ite occasional use is all thet is needed to 
preserve it in its highest perfection and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and permanently 
removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. f G 
 'nenwiss No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH TE yo ingens. bee OR 
| LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE E 
| WARE ALWAYS ON HAND, 
NOVELTIES IN 
Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. Ww 
Theré ts no Paint manufactured equal to it. It, is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and | EDDI NC PRESENTS 
: Economical. Any Shade. petiennee ot = A SPECIALTY. y. 
« ~ “}- ” ‘ ohm FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
tygaished syon applcetion, to arrange Run CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. = 
. be ers % ay I ey At receive prompt at- — ———— H P 
ention. rite for prices. ti 
Snaonnas & avana. Orse-rOwers, 
Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay-Bands, Im mm > 
" rters of Galvanized Wire Nettings and Sheep 
‘encing, Dealers in Petent Steel-Barh Fence Wir te 
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